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This book is a collection of my papers bearing on philo- 
sophies and problems of education, written between October 
1953 and October 1960. I have been reflecting on problems 
of education since 1944 when I first became a Lecturer in 
History. My first paper on educational philosophy written 
at my father’s request was read at the Annual Conference of 
the Educational Oflicers and Head Masters of the District of 
Champaran in March 1945. This paper was later printed in 
the Vedavani. Since it was in Hindi, it has not been published in 
this book. Being a teacher of political philosophy I have been 
vitally interested in what some of the leading political thinkers 
have to say about education. I have also become interested 
in some of tlie details of education in the process of educating 
iny own children. 

Three papers in political philosophy, althougli not directly 
connected with the problem of education, have been included 
liere as Appendices, since they are relevant to some of the 
points discussed in the main text. 

I am deeply thankful to the enterprising publishing firm, 
Lakshmi Narain Agarwal, Agra, for publishing this book. But 
for the keenness of Sri Brij Narain Agarwala, it would not have 
been possible for me to share the results of my researches and 
thoughts with a wider public. I am thankful to N. K. Agarwal, 
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^/i6 (ficle ef. {he Weacher 

i^ccorJintj {o fhe Q8et/as and {he ^ipanishads 

I n ancient India the acharya (the preceptor-teacher) had a 
dignified and exalted status. He commanded the highest 
respect and reverence not only from his students but from the 
whole society. No military commander and no powerful 
imperial potentate could claim moral equality with him. He 
was at the highest place from the standpoint of social esteem 
and prestige. He did not own much wealth and did not make 
important political decisions ; nevertheless, the economic and 
political leaders paid their homage to the teacher. Perhaps 
nowhere else in the world was the teacher so liiglily regarded 
as in the ancient Hindu cultural tradition. The teacher was 
the repository of the learning accumulated in those days. He 
was a person of great moral eminence and in some cases he 
was credited with having even spiritual perceptions. He was 
esteemed for the greatness and elevation of liis personality and 
not for the command of material instrumentalities. Tiie great 
names in Indian culture — Yajnavalkya, Buddha, Sankara, 
command our respectful homage because they \vcrc eminent 
teachers and intellectual leaders. Lokamanya Tilak used to 
say that after India obtained political independence he would 
dedicate himself to teaching mathematics. Mahatma Gandhi, 
Rabindranath Tagore, Shraddhananda and Malaviya ^v•crc 
great teachers. Some of the other notable figures in the 
history of Indian renaissance and nationalism like Dayanandn, 
Vivekananda, Aurobindo, were thoroughly convinced that 
national education rooted in the traditions and fundamental 
moral conceptions of India was the necessary prelude to any 
real emancipation oflhc country from the mighty thraldom of 
an alien civilization. They were reiterating the nKSS.agc of 
ancient Indian culture that the realization of a man’s persona- 
lity is possible only under the guidance of a great tc.'jchcr. 
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Only a man whose body, will, emotions, reason and spirit have 
been thoroughly developed and ehastcncd under the inspiring 
leadership of a teacher can become a good citizen and a good 
man. Hence the place of the teacher is uppermost in the social 
commonwealth . 

1. Philosophical Basis of the Status of the Teacher 

The pre-eminent position of the teacher in ancient India 
was a consequence of the dominantly religious and spiritual 
characters of the cultural values of the country. Ancient India 
presented the spectacle of being the most religious country in 
the world, if we can make such a judgment on the basis of 
extent literary works and other extei-nal embodiments of ideals. 
Perhaps the only other people who took religion very seriously 
were the ancient jews of Palestine. The cultures of China, 
Persia, Greece and Rome were this-worldly in their funda- 
mental outlook. Inspite of having a great pantheon of deities, 
Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria do not represent either in their 
ideals or in their works that serious concern with religion that 
we find in the Vedic and Upanishadic India. The Vedas 
enshrine the religious ideals and conceptions of a dominantly 
theological and mythological age. The teacher was an integral 
element in the conservation and interpretation of the religious 
tradition. The Vedic religious ideas are represented in a highly 
sophisticated and technical language and only the trained 
teacher could pronounce authoritatively on these matters. 
The teacher sometimes w'ould act also as the priest.^ There 
was not the sharp separation between the teacher and the 
priest that obtained at a later date. Hence it can be said 
that one factor that contributed to the pre-eminence of the 
teacher in Vedic India was the connexion between the art of 
teaching and the profession of the priest. 

During the age of the Upanishads, the spiritual quest 
became urgent. The keen spirits of that age devoted themselves 


Some of the priests mentioned in the Rigveda arc Visva- 
mitra, Vasistha and Devapi. Some of the priests of the 
later Vedic period are and I In 

the developed Vedic ritual there were four important 
priests : (a (b) (c) jinj (d) 1 
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to the solution of the great riddle of cosmic origination and 
human destiny. The burden of life began to assert its compul- 
siveness and insistent pressure and this resulted in a tremendous 
concern with the problems of death and redemption. The 
more sensitive the soul, the more perilous did seem the pilgri- 
mage of life in this forsaken world. The concern with spiritual 
problems made it essential to seek the guidance of the teacher 
who had fathomed tlie deep mysteries of the ocean of life. The 
teacher was expected to he not a mere debater and dialectician 
but was the man of spiritual realization who had intimate 
personal experience of the truths he was inculcating. He 
taught not merely by precepts and exhortations but by radia- 
ting the intense fervour of his own realizations. By austerities, 
concentration and meditation he was supposed to have 
obtained an unitive realization of the spiritual truth of all 
existence and that was the secret of the greatness of his per- 
sonality. The convincing power of his utterances proceeded 
not simply from the logical and rational consistency, clarity 
and distinctness of his arguments but mainly from the added 
certitude which emanates from the wisdom of the seer and 
the sage. Hence not only students from different parts of the 
country but even powerful kings sought the guidance of the 
teachers and thought it a matter of dignity to appear before 
the teacher in a humble spirit. According to the Upanishads 
it was of uttermost importance to gain access to a great teacher 
because the basic metaphysical truths could not otherwise be 
learnt. Because in that age, there was a great dissatisfaction 
with the so-called good things of life ( preja ) and since the 
supreme gnosis of the brahman alone was a matter of significance, 
hence the teacher as the visible embodiment of divine wisdom 
came to enjoy moral superiority and people flocked to him to 
pay grateful reverence and thereby obtain spiritual enlighten- 
ment. He (the teacher) not only answered questions of meta- 
physical doubt and disquiet but was regarded as a leader in 
conducting the human soul in its onward journey towards 
spiritual progression. He rvas the revealer of man’s spiritual 
destiny and fulfilment and hence he had dignity and esteem 
attached to his position. The Katka Upanishad tells us that the 
supreme truths require for (heir efficient and proper imparting. 
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the graceful and benign presence of the teacher ^vho has seen 
the truth almost face to face.' 

The knowledge of the supreme spiritual being was regarded 
as the highest goal of an individual according to the ancient 
Indian thinkers and seers. But this knowledge was not a 
function of conceptual consistency and logical perfection. It 
was consequent upon a disciplined career devoted to moral 
training. Tapas was stressed as the great means for spiritual 
gnosis. Tapas signified both bodily and mental purification. 
It is inadequate to identify tapas solely with bodily austerities 
and askesis. Penalization of the body was never considered 
an end in itself. The body was to be perfected into becoming 
an adequate instrument for attaining the highest knowledge. 
Tapas also included the discipline of the mind. It signified 
the pursuit of a dedicated life for tlie realization of some domi- 
nant ideals. It was tantamount to the rejection of luxury, 
laziness and inertia. The element of iamas was to be rejected 
and a superior synthesis of saliva and rajas was to be realized. 
According to the ancient Hindu thinkers no great work could 
be realized without tapas. This life of lapas could be properly 
lived only under the guidance of a noble and inspired teacher. 
According to the ancient Hindu psychology, great ideals could 
not be realised In life by more external cxliortalion. The best 
way to achieve them was to practise them in one’s life and 
conduct. The life of such a person, of whose personality great 
ideals had become integral constituents, was the sufficient 
vindication of their veracity. It was essential that In immature 
years the student should not be subjected to moral doubts and 
scepticism. He was to imbibe the great ideals and to make 
tliem parts of his life and this could be possible only if lie 
lived under the superintendence of a teacher. Hence the 
latter was not merely to transmit some external mass of factual 
information but to emit the moral and spiritual spark which 
could ignite similar aptitudes and conduct in the student. 
Thus alone could the life of tapas be lived. The Aiharvaveda 
sings^ the praise of tapas as the killer of Death. 

^ Kajha Upanishad\\, 7-8, aiul 

1 
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Fst ^ 9r^^?«T 1 1 

(A,V. XI, 5, 9). 

According to the Rigveda the cosmic procession has started 
out of the power o^ lapas of the supreme Godhead. 

fTOV m: STof^: t) 

(/e.r. X, 190,1). 

According to the Upanishads also cosmic creation has pro- 
ceeded out of the power of of Prajapati. These are indi- 
cations of the tremendous significance attached to iafas in 
ancient Hindu thought. Even the critical sects and teacliers 
who challenged the Brahminical theological and philosophical 
notions, accepted the value and efficacy of iapas. Hence neces- 
sarily the importance of tlie teacher who was to train the 
disciple in tlje path of fopas increased. 

We find, thus, that there were three philosophical bases of 
the role of the teacher in ancient India. First, the association, 
in several cases, of the teacher with the ritualistic cult imparted 
to him the significance attaching to the priest. Secondly, the 
teacher alone could impart the supreme secret of knowledge 
and thus lead tlie pupil through the path of spiritual perfection 
and blissful beatific freedom. Thirdly, the teacher acted as the 
moral and spiritual guide, besides being the intellectual instruc- 
tor. Thus we see that the close and intimate associations 
of the teacher with Tajna (itsT), Jnana (sTPT) and Tapas impar- 
ted to him a position of great esteem, prestige and reverence. 

2* Sociological Basis of the Role of the Teacher 

Besides philosophical, there were also sociological factors 
which enhanced the position of the ancient Indian teacher. 
Towards the end of the Vedic period the stratification of society 
into four varttas was generally taking place. There are evi- 
dences, however, to indicate that the traditional fourfold strati- 
fication is a conceptual pattern rather than the picture of a 
concrete social reality. Nevertheless, at least the Brahmin has 
always been a persistent social real. The teacher almost in- 
variably, though not always, came from the Brahmin social 
order. There are strong evidences in the Upanishads to indi- 
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cate that some of the teachers belonged to the Kshatriya order. 
Some of the kings like Pravaliana Jaivali, Silaka, Dalbhya, 
Asvapatj, Janaka and Chitra Gargyayanl who were Kshatriyas 
were famous for their learning. But, by and large, the teachers 
as a group were recruited from the Brahmanical community. 
In ancient India the Brahmins as a class enjoyed great esteem. 
This was a consequence of the devotion of this class to intellec- 
tual and theological pursuits. Hence the teacher also, because 
he generally belonged to the Brahmin class, had come to enjoy 
social esteem. A similar phenomenon can be seen in medieval 
Europe where the teachers and professors enjoyed prestige and 
evoked reverence because some of them were at the same time 
monks. There was no sharp separation at that period between 
the school and the monastery. In ancient India the Brahmin 
was respected because he believed in the supremacy of a con- 
templative life. The teacher as a member of the Brahmin 
class also shared in an enhanced social status. 

In the ancient Vedic and Upamshadic India education was 
not under state control. There is no evidence lo show the uni- 
versalistic competence and comprehensiveness of. the state. 
Education and religion were two significant social circles that 
lay outside the purview of the state. The great kings of those 
days would occasionally indicate (heir munificence by large 
subsidies to the teachers but the organization and management 
of the educational establishment was a private affair. Since 
education came under the sector of private enterprise, hence 
the position of the teacher became significant. The teacher 
was concerned not only with imparting instruction but he was 
also the governor of the Ashrama or the educational institution.^ 


^ In theUpanishads {Brihadaranjraka, VI, 2, 1) there is mention 
of pariskad. F. E. Keay, Indian Education in Ancient and 
Later Times, (Oxford University Press, 1942), pp. 46-47, 
says : “The parishads were in some respects like judicial 
assemblies and in others like ecclesiastical synods, but as 
those who composed them were most of them also teachers, 
they correspond to a certain extent to the association of 
teachers in the middle ages of Europe, which developed 
into universities. Thus not only were different faculties 
V represented, but even a student was a member of the 
^arishad. The settlement of Brahmins proficient in different 
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The latter miglit be a small establishment, nevertheless, as its 
manager and organiser who had to make arrangements for its 
regular upkeep, the teacher discharged a very responsible job 
and this necessarily tended to accentuate his pou'er, position 
and dignity. If education would have been a state monopoly 
and if the teacher would have been merely a job-holder, his 
position would have been only tliat of a bureaucrat. But as 
the controller of an educational Ashrama he enjoyed enhanced 
administrative dignity and necessarily had more influence over 
the students than he would ordinarily have had. 

In the Vedic and Upanishadic India the economy was 
dominantly agrarian. A few industries like xv'caving that w^ere 
there, ^vere also organised in the villages. Tlicre is mention in 
the old literature of a few towns but these were not industrial 
establisliments but political centres. Since the economy was 
agrarian, hence life was simple. The necessities of life were 
few and the main outlook towards life could be expressed in 
the formula — plain living and high thinking. The students 
lived with the teacher in the same Ashrama. They participa- 
ted in the performance of the daily rituals and acts of worship, 
of which agnihotra was the principal item. Sometimes they 
could also take part in the bigger sacrifices that lasted for a 
considerably longer period. The students would also tend the 
cattle of the Ashrama, The cow had come to occupy a special 
position in the ancient Indian social and economic organiza- 
tion ,' we have the instance of Haridrumata Gautama in the 
Ckkandifgya Upanishad who sends Satyakama JabaJa, bis pupil, 
to tend his cattle and the latter returns to the teacher only 
after a considerable number of years has passed.^ In this 
atmosphere of a dominantly agrarian economy, the teacher 
and the student lived as members of one family establishment. 


branches of the ancient learning in various centres must 
have meant the gathering together also of a number of 
students who were receiving instruction from them, and 
thus these parishads would form the nucleus of sometliing 
corresponding to a university.” 

^ Chhandogya Vpanisbad, 2V, 4. It is stated that Satyakama 
was entrusted with four hundred cows and he returned 
only when they had come to be a thousand. 
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There u'as no acute sense of preparing for a vocation.^ The 
main stress was on simple living and on preparing to discipline 
oneself in the virtues of a householder’s life. The sense of 
integral confraternity among the residents developed in such an 
atmosphere would enhance the sentiments of affection and 
reverence towards the teacher as the head of theAshrama. The 
teacher thus occupied the position not of the promulgator of 
an educational curriculum, routine and discipline but of the 
personal head of a family establishment who evoked sentiments 
of filial piety from his students. 

Another factor of a sociological nature which enhanced the 
importance and status of the teacher was the absence of the 
printing press. The teacher was functioning not only as the 
interpreter of difficult texts and passages but he was the embo- 
diment of the texts themselves. The printing press has greatly 
facilitated the process of study. We have today not only text 
books but a large number of books of reference which some- 
times make it possible to dispense with the need of a teacher. 
In the Upanishadic philosophy it is stated that for the purpose 
of self-realization the basic spiritual trutlis have to be heard 
from the teacher (sravam). After they had been heard from 
the teacher they were to be intensely meditated upon (mana^a) 
and thus become organic parts of one’s life-philosophy (nididhya- 
sana and alma-sakshatkara). Jn the absence of the printing 
press, what the teacher said or dictated in the class would be 
the principal source of study. Consequently the teacher’s 
position and status obtained great enhancement. 

Thus we find that several factors of a sociological character 
"lo increase tiie position and status ol t'ne teacher, first, 
his affiliations with and belongingness to the Brahmanical social 
order brought him social respect. Secondly, in the absence of 
state control over education, the teacher as the organiser and 
manager of the Ashrama enjoyed power. Thirdly, the agra- 
rian economy of the times imparted to the Ashrama of the 
teacher the character of a family fraternity and thus also pro- 


According to the Upanishads the period of studentship 
^jetended to twelve years but sometimes it could go upto 
thirty-two. 
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cured for him filial affection and reverence.^ Fourthly, in the 
absence of the printing press the teacher was respected as the 
concrete embodiment of the sacred texts and scriptural know- 
ledge. All these factors cumulatively built up the position of 
the teacher as a significant figure in ancient India. Indeed, he 
enjoyed considerable social prestige and sometimes commanded 
veneration. 

3. The Vcdic Teacher 

The teacher, according to the Vedas, had a very important 
place. The rishis wlio were the composers and singers of the 
Vedic hymns also acted as teachers.- Gradually there developed 
the teacher-family tradition. The rishis who \\'ere teachers 
became so influential that people began to trace their descent 
from rishis and this was the origin of the famous institution of 
the Gotra.^ The immense importance which the teacher and 
the teaching profession enjoyed is clear from the following 
hymns of the Atharvaveda* : 

1. The Vedic student goes on setting in motion both 
firmaments ; in him the gods become like-minded ; he 
maintains earth and heaven ; he fills his teacher with fervour. 

2. The fathers, the god-folk, all the gods individually 
assemble after the Vedic student ; the Gandharvas went 
after him thirty-three, three hundred, six thousand ; he fills 
all the gods with fervour. 

3. The teacher, taking in charge {tipanqyamam), makes 
the Vedic student an embryo within ; he bears him in his 
belly three nights; the gods galljer unto him to see him 
when born. 

4. This piece of fuel is earth, sky the second ; also the 
atmosphere he fills with fuel ; the Vedic student fills the 
worlds with fuel, girdle, toil, fervour. 

5. Prior born of the brahman, the Vedic student, cloth- 


^ Cf. the terms acharya-hula-vasin and ante-vasin. 

- Some of the famous Vcdic rishiswetz Gautama, Bharadvaja, 
Visvamitra, Atri, Vasistha, Kasyapa, Jamadagni, Agastya, 
Angira, Kanva, Medhatithi and Vyasa. 

® Cf. Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, I, pp. 235-36. 

* F. E. Keay, op. cit., p. 19, says that tliis mystic hymn des- 
cribes the sun or the primc\'al principle under the figure of 
a Brahman student or brahmachari. 
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17. By Vedic-studentslup, by fervour a king defends 
Jiis kingdom ; a teacher by Vedic-studentship seeks a Vedic 
student. 

J8. By Vedic-studentship a girl wins a )’oung husband ; 

19. By Vedic-studentship, by fervour, the gods smote 
away death ; Indra by Vedic-studentship brought heaven 
for the gods. 

20. The herbs, past and future, day and night, the 
forest tree, the year together with the seasons — they are 
born of the Vedic student. 

21. The earthly, the heavenly cattle, they of the 
forest, and they that are of the village, the wingless and 
they that are winged — they are born of the Vedic student. 

22. Individually do all that are of Prajapati bear 
breaths in their bodies ; all these the brahman defends, 
brought in the Vedic student. 

23. That, sent forth of the gods, not mounted onto, 

f oes about shining ; from that born the brahmana, the chief 
rahman, and all the gods, fogetJjer tvitb immortality. 

24. The Vedic student bears a shining brahman ; in 
that woven together all the gods ; generating breath-and- 
expiration, then out-breathing, speech, mind, heart, brah- 
man, wisdom. 

25. Sight, hearing, glory put thou in us ; 

26. Shaping these things, the Vedic student stood 
performing penance on the back of the sea, in the ocean ; 
he, bathed, browm, ruddy, shines much on the earth.* 

In this hymn there are several significant, social and educa- 
tional ideas. The Acharya is one who himself has undergone 
the Vedic discipline of Brahmacharya. Brahmachar>’a signifies 
not only the conservation of the procreative energy but it means 
austere, holy and consecrated living. In one sense the teacher 
instructs the pupil but in another sense it might be said that it 
is'thc student who provides the incentive and opportunity to 
the teacher for the maturation of the latter’s knowledge. In 
this hymn there is a reference to the ceremony of the Upanayana 
or initiation into Vedic studies. This is symbolically repre- 
sented as the keeping by the teacher, as an embryo, of the 
pupil. This amounts to the view that the pupil is almost the 
physical progeny of the teacher. The Vedic student helps the 


* Atharvaveda, XI, 5. 
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ing himself with heat, stood up with fervour ; from him was 
born the brahmana^ the chief brahman, and all the gods 
together with immortality. 

6. The Vedic stivdent goes kindled with fuel, clothing 
himself in the black-antelope-skin, consecrated, long-bearded; 
he goes at once from the eastern to the northern ocean, 
having grasped the worlds, again and again violently shap- 
ing them. 

7. The Vedic student, generating the brahman, the 
waters, the world, PrajapatJ, the most exalted one, the 
viraj, having become an embryo in the womb of immorta- 
lity ; having become Indra, he has shattered the Asuras. 

8. The teacher fabricated both these envelops, the 
wide, profound, earth and sky ; them the Vedic student 
defends by fervour ; in him the gods become like-minded. 

9. This bioad earth, and the sky, the Vedic student 
first brought alms,* having made them fuel, he worships ; 
in them are set all beings. 

10. The one this side, the other beyond, the back of 
the sky, in secret deposited the two treasures of the brahmana ; 
them the Vedic student defends by fVrvour ; the whole of 
that he, knowing, makes brahman for himself. 

1 1 . The one this side, the other hence, from earth, 
the two fires come together between these two envelops ; 
upon them arc set the firm rays; these the Vedic student 
stands upon by fervour. 

* * * * 

13. In the fire, in the sun, in the moon, in Matarievan, 
in the waters, the Vedic student puts fuel ; their gleams go 
about separately in the cloud ; their sacrificial butter is man, 
rain, waters. 

14. The teacher, death, Varuna, Soma, the herbs, 
milk ; the thunder-clouds were warriors ; by them this 
heaven brought. 

15. Varuna, having become teacher, makes his own 
the entire ghee, iriiateverhe sought of Prajapati, that the 
Vedic student furnished, a friend from his own self. 

16. The teacher is the Vedic student ; the Vedic 
student is Prajapati ; Prajapati bears rule; the viraj became 
the controlling Indra. 


* F. E. Keay, op. cit,, p. 22 : “In the Middle Ages in Europe 
we read of some students in the universities subsiding by 
means of begging, but Indra far surpassed that by making 
it a rule for all students, '* 
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C7) 

f'TtJT 


Rules for ancestral sacrifice 

(8) 

3TF?r 

= 

Science of numbers 

(9) 



Science of portents 

(10) 

OiPt 


Science of time 

(11) 

414714144 


Logic 

(12) 

tT^iTtrr 


Ethics 

(13) 


= 

Etymology 

(14) 

^r<T?iT 

= 

Pronunciation, Shlksha, Ceremonial, 
Kalpa, Prosody 

(15) 


•r= 

Science of demons 

(16) 



Science of weapons 

(17) 



Astronomy 

(18) 


■ = 

The science oC serpents or poisons 


and the sciences of the genii, such as 
the making of perfumes, dancing, sing- 
ing, playing and other fine arts.* 

This list indicates that only after having studied and 
mastered the Apara Vidya which is concerned witli the cosmic 
multiplicity can one be a candidate for tlie knowledge of the 
Par'a-Vidya or the knowledge of the transcendent supreme 
spiritual absolute. The Upanishadic teacher as the revealer of 
the supreme knowledge, thereby came to occupy a very exalted 
position. The Chhandogya Upanishad says : “As one might lead 
a person with his eyes covered away from the Gandharas and 
leave Iiim then in a place where there are no human beings ; 
and as tliat person would turn tow'ards the cast or the north or 
the M'est Jijjd south [and sayj I have been brought here wJth 
my eyes covered, I have been left here with my eyes covered, 
and as thereupon some one might lose his bondage and say to 
him, ‘Go in that direction, there is Gandhara, go in that 
direction’, and as thereupon, having been informed and being 
able to judge for himself, he would by asking his way from 
village to village arrive at last at Gandhara , — in exactly the 
same manner, does a man, who meets ivith a teacher to iiiform him, 
obtain the true knowledge.”- Tire supernal truth is not to be 
comprehended by the mere logical process of argumentation 
and dialectics. Only the great teacher can impart the supreme 

* Chhandogya Upanishad, VII, 1. 

- Chhandogya Upanishad, VI, 14. Our Italics 
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gods and is a source of terror to the demons. He is simple in 
habits and dress. He resorts to begging alms. By his austeri- 
ties he establishes almost a cosmic fraternity and the forces of 
nature are in kinship with liim. Even the great god Prajapati 
is regarded as a Brahmacliari. The discipline of Brahmacharya 
is held to be essential for the preservation of the political orga- 
nization. The gods are said to have conquered death by 
Brahmacharya, 

It is true that this monumental description of the pouers 
and significance of Brahmacharya is characterised by e.vaggera- 
tion and is full of hyperbolic statements. It may appear 
ludicrous to mention the operation of tlie principle of Brahma- 
charya in the plant and the animal worlds. Nevertheless, 
even this fantastic exaggeration indicates the immense import- 
ance attached to the system of teaching. The technics and 
process of teaching had almost a cosmic importance because 
through the perfect grasp of the vital teachings and the realiza- 
tion of their inner significance, it could be possible to establish 
a sort of psychological identity with the whole of creation. 
Necessarily in the perspective of this exalted notion of educa- 
tional discipline, the teacher, as one who was in cliarge of the 
entire educational system, would have an enhanced status, 

4. The Upanishadic Teacher 


During the age of the Upanishads \vc find a tremendous 
spiritual and intellectual quest. The disinterested passion for the 
highest knowledge that we find in this age and the succeeding 
Buddhist period has its parallels only in Pcriclean Greece or 
Renaissance Italy. The great advance in the depth and width 
of knowledge can be seen by examining the list of subjects 
which Narada recounts as having been read by him, to his 
teacher Sanatkumar. Narada said that he had read the 
following subjects 

Cl) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

\ ( 6 ) 


The Rigveda 
The Yajurveda 
: The Samaveda 
The Atharvaveda 
History and Mythology 
: Grammar 
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( 7 ) 

Pr53i 

~ 

Rules for ancestral sacrifice 

(8) 

TTftr 

~ 

Science of numbers 

( 9 ) 



Science of portents 

(10) 


— 

Science of time 

(11) 



Logic 

(12) 



Ethics 

(13) 



Etymology 

(14) 


= 

Pronunciation, Shiksha, Ceremonial, 
Kalpa, Prosody 

(15) 


— 

Science of demons 

(16) 



Science of weapons 

(17) 


= 

Astronomy 

(18) 

1 

% 


The science of serpents or poisons 


and the sciences of the genii, such as 
the making of perfumes, dancing, sing' 
ing, playing and other fine arts.' 

This list indicates that only after having studied and 
mastered the Apara Vidya which is concerned with the cosmic 
multiplicity can one be a candidate for the knowledge of the 
Para-Vidya or the knowledge of the transcendent supreme 
spiritual absolute. The Upanishadic teacher as the revealer of 
the supreme knowledge, thereby came to occupy a very exalted 
position. The Chhandogya Upanishad says : *'As one might lead 
a person with his eyes covered away from the Gandharas and 
leave him then in a place where there are no human beings ; 
and as tliat person would turn towards the cast or the north or 
the \yest and south [and say} I have been brought here with 
my eyes covered, I have been left here with my eyes covered, 
and as thereupon some one might lose his bondage and say to 
him, ‘Go in that direction, there is Gandhara, go in that 
direction’, and ns thereupon, having been informed and being 
able to judge for himself, he would by asking his way from 
village to village arrive at last at Gandhara , — in exactly the 
same manner, does a man, who meets ivith a teacher to inform him, 
obtain the true knowledge.''’- TJic supernal truth is not to be 
comprehended by the mere logical process of argumentation 
and dialectics. Only the great teacher can impart the supreme 

' Chhandogya Upanishad, VII, 1. 

- Chhandogya Upanishad, VI, 14, Our Italics 
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secret. Hence the Kal/ia Upaniskad says, “He (the self) of whom 
many are not even able to hear, whom many, even when they 
hear of him, do not comprehend, wonderful is a man, when 
found, who is able to teach him (the self), wonderful is he who 
comprehends him, when taughi by an able teacher. That (self), when 
taught by an inferior man, is not easy to be known, even though 
often thought upon, unless it be taught by another, there is no 

way to it, That doctrine is not to be obtained by argument, 

but when it is declared by another, then it is easy to under- 
stand.”^ Thus we see that the comprehension of the absolute 
gave to the teacher an immensely exalted status because in the 
language of the Veda be typified the ‘brahman-power which is 
superior to the 'kshatra-power'. The knowledge that was to be 
conveyed being esoteric and supra-intellectual in character, 
great stress was also laid on the moral and spiritual fitness of 
the student. According to the Mailrayani Upanishad the trans- 
cendent secret was to be revealed only to a son or to a faithful 
disciple who had obtained mental equanimity. 

The Upanlshads enshrine the greatness of some of the emi- 
nent teachers of ancient India.* In the Kalha Upanishad we 
have Yama as a teacher who communicates the knowledge 
of a transcendent-cosmic character to Naeiketas only after 
thoroughly testing the latter. When he is convinced of the utter 
immunity of the latter to all types of worldly attractions ; he 
reveals to him the truth. Raikva is like Diogenes In the utter 
unconcern for a gentlemanly living. Satyakama Jabala puts 
his student Upakoshala Kamalayana under an apprenticeship 
of about twelve years. Indra and Virochana maintain the vow 
of Brahmacharya for a considerable number of years and only 
then does Prajapati teach them the science of the self.^ Accor- 


^ Katha Upanishad, I, 2, 7-9. Our Italics 

Towards the end of the Vedic period there were different 
grades of teachers Ukesrrgm, 

rtr'ra' and i Those who distinguished themselves in 

debates and discussions were called fqg and | 
Venkateswara, Indian Culture Through the Ages (London 
Longmans, 1928) Vol. I, p. 76. ’ 

* Indra (Maghavan) lived the life of brahmacharya for one 
hundred and one years under Prajapati, Chhandogya, VIII, 1 1 . 
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dmg to the Upanishads a rigorous moral training was the 
necessary prelude to spiritual knowledge. The importance that 
the Upanishadic teacher enjoyed is epitomized in the personality 
of Yajnavalkya, the hero of many debates and disputations. At 
a great pan-mid-Indian theological-spiritual congress held at 
the court of King Janaka, iJie teacher Yajnavalky'a battled 
against the towering representatives of traditional wisdom like 
Asvala, Jaratkarava Artabhaga, Bhujyu Lahyayani, Usasta 
Ghakrayana, Kahola Kaushitkeya, Gargi Vachaknavi, Uddalaka 
Aruni and Vidagdha Sakalya. The exalted idealism of the 
philosophic teachings of Yajnavalkya is comparable to that of 
Plato, while his simplicity and utter indifference to worldly 
comforts remind one of Socrates. When Yajnavalkya would 
visit Janaka the latter would bow down to him. Once Janaka 
said to Yajnavalkya : *‘May that fearlessness come to you also 
who teaches us fearlessness. I bow to you. Here are tlic 
Videbasand here am I (thy servant).** 

This tradition of the eminence of tl)e teacher continued 
as a permanent legacy of the Vedas and the Upanishads to the 
subsequent Indian tradition. Patanjali in his Toga^sulras goes 
to the e.xtenf of calling God as the primeval teacher. Tn the 
literature of the medieval Indian mystics like Kabira, the teacher 
is regarded as being on an equal fooling with God himself. 

The significance of the Upanishadic teacher in the contem- 
porary culture of the country' and the immense solicitude that 
he had for the good of tlic student will be apparent from the 
following passage of the Taidirija Upanishad. 

“After having taught the Veda, the teacher Instructs tlic 
pupil : 

^Say what is true \ Do thy duty ! Do not neglect the 
study of the Veda ! After having brouglu to tliy teacher his 
proper reward, do not cut off the line of children ! Do not 
swcr\'c from the truth ! Do not swcr\'c from duty ! Do not 
neglect what is useful ! Do not neglect grc.atness I Do not 
neglect the learning and teaching of tlie Veda ! Do not neg- 
lect the (s.acrificial) ^rorks due to tlic Gods and Fathers ! Let 
thy mother be to thcc like a god ! Let thy father be to thee 
like a god ! Let thy teacher be to ilicc like a god ! Let thy 
guest be to tJice like .a god ! \Vhatc\*cr actions arc blameless, 
tho«c should he regarded, not otiicrs. \Vhatcvcr gorul works 
Ijavc been performed by us, those shouhl be oh^eri'cr! by 
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thee,— not others. And there are some Brahmanas better 
than we. They should be comforted by thee by giving them 
a seat. Whatever is given should be given witli faith, not 
without faith,— with joy, with modesty, with fear, with kind- 
ness. If there should be any doubt in thy mind witlj regaid 
to any sacred act or with regard to conduct, — In that case 
conduct thyself as Brahmanas who possess good judgment 
conduct themselves therein, whether they be appointed or 
not,* as long as they are not too severe, but devoted to duty. 
And with regard to things that have been spoken against, as 
Brahmanas who possess good judgment conduct themselves 
therein, whether they be appointed or not, as long as they 
are not too severe, but devoted to duty. Thus conduct thy- 
self. This is the rule. This is the teaching. This is the true 
purport (Upanishad) of the Veda. This is the command. 
Thus should you observe. Thus should this be observed.’ 

May Mitra be propitious to us, and Varuna, Aryaman 
also, Indra, Brihaspati, and the wide-striding Vishnu ! 
Adoration to Brahman ! Adoration to thee, O Vayu ! 
Thou indeed art the visible Brahman, I proclaimed thee 
alone as the visible Brahman. 

I proclaimed the right. I proclaimed tlic true. It 
protected me, it protected the teacher. Yes, it protected 
me, it protected tlie teacher. Om ! Peace ! Peace 1 Peace 1”* 
5> Conclusion 

In the Vedic and Upanishadic India the teacher had a 
very significant place. Besides the great Ashramas which were 
something like forest universities, there were numerous great 
teachers who held burning the torch of knowledge and wisdom. 
The teacher was the spiritual and intellectual father of his 
disciples and the latter were to pay the *debt* due to him. The 
monumental image of the venerable Vedic acharya, ripe in 
wisdom and age and pronouncing sacrctl words of benediction 
has caught powerfully the imagination of the Indian people. 
Throughout the later years that tradition has been reinforced 
by other figures like Vasistha, Visvamitra, Bhisma, Drona, 
Kripa and others. Even in modern India the veneration of 
Vivekananda for his teacher Ramakrishna and of Maharshi 
Davanada for his Vedic preceptor Virajananda was unique. 

lUic Sanskrit w’ords and ayxikiah are also translated 

as\apt and devoted. 

* TaxUiriyopnishad, “Shikshadhyaya”, XI & XII. 
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When Dayananda appeared to pay his dakshina to his teacher, 
Virajananda took a sacred promise from him that he would 
dedicate his whole life to the emancipation of the motherland 
through the spread of Vedic learning. The forlorn and for- 
saken condition of the modern Indian teachers bears absolutely 
no comparison to the glorious days of old. Today teachers 
take pride in flattering the bureaucrats and political superiors. 
During the Vedic and Upanishadic days the kings felt pride in 
humbling themselves before the Acharyas. 



2 

§)lulosOplltl n/ 

<Of/nco-fi(jn ni ^<}pnU Ic 

P lato is one of the foremost thinkers of the world. He has 
not only a very important place in the history of European 
intellectualism but will be remembered as one of the giants in 
the realm of the advancement of the human mind. He was a 
great mathematician, was deeply versed in the ancient Hellenic 
classics, had a great predilection for the use of the geometric 
method in philosophy, was an acute dialectician and had a very 
comprehensive encyclopaedic mind. He had the soul of a 
poet and the fine sensitiveness of an artist. Above all, he 
was a great constructive genius who could not only epitOTnizc 
the quintessence of Greek philosophy but could enrich the 
ancient heritage by original creations of his own. The 
Alexandrian imperialism of Maccdon is gone into oblivion but 
Plato lives to-day and continues to be a vital force impelling 
noble thoughts and genial creativity. His Republicy^ which is 
the greatest production of this colossal thinker and philosophi- 
cal genius, is a treatise on metaphysics, eschatology and ethics. 
It also embodies some significant thoughts about the nature of 
the political community. In the discussion of the formative 
forces for the perfection of the community, Plato analyses the 
theory and foundations of education. Some of his suggestions 
are still important. Similar views arc stressed also in our 
Hindu scriptures and classics. There are remarkable similari- 
ties in the educational ideas of the Republic, the Atharvaveda and 
the Upanishads. 

Plato is a persistent part of the tradition of the West. He 
is an abiding influence. He is a moulder of some of the funda- 
mental patterns of the Western mind. St. Augustine had 
regarded him “divine” and the Platonic philosophy has been a 

^ In this Chapter, the references are to B. Jowett’s translation 
of Tht ’'Dialogjifs of Plalo. 
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significant inspiration both in the formulation and the revival 
of idealism in Germany, Russia, Great Britain and the U.S A. 
Plato’s famous concept of immutable archetypal ideas re- 
appears in a modified form in Whitehead’s concept of “eternal 
objects”. Paul Deussen deciphered common points in the 
systems of Plato, Samkara and Kant. Plato has had a sympa- 
thetic response even from Indian thinkers. Sri Aurobindo has 
thought of Plato and Samkara as “divine” figures. The 
nobility, sublimity and the philosophic exaltedness that charac- 
terize Plato’s writings have always an immense appeal for the 
modern Indian mind also. During the present quarter of a cen- 
tury certain interpreters of Plato have given a somewhat bizarre 
commentary upon his thought. Warner Fite has accused 
Plato of dogmatism. Grossman, a British Laborite states that 
the militarist Plato would approve the use of force, violence 
and murder if employed for noble ends. Arnold Toynbee who 
is an expounder of the Cliristological interpretation of history 
laments the cold philosophic absorption of the philosopher- 
guardians who do not have the altruistic love for human trans- 
formation. The Protestant theologian Rainhold Niebuhr 
condemns not only Plato’s ethics but moral theory itself as 
born of intellectual pride and takes refuge in the sanctuary, of 
what the agnostic and the sceptic would consider, a doubtful 
Christian revelation. Perhaps the most damaging attack on 
Plato has come from Karl Popper, a naturalized British utilita- 
rian who after his exile from Austria found shelter in the 
political and social philosophy of Bertrand Russell. Popper 
debunks Plato as a totalitarian racialist, a historicist, an apostle 
of violence, an apologist of tribal morality and the maker of an 
insidious attempt to arrest change and progress.^ On the 
matter of Platonic interpretation I adopt a traditional approacli. 

I regard Plato as an Idealist and a believer in the regeneration 
of human society and politics by bringing upon them the 
transforming impact of the illuminating light of chastened and 
perfected cognition. 

I. Philosophical Foundations of Education 

According to Plato the universe is an organic, puiposive 


^ Karl Popper, The Open Society and Its Enemies, 2 vols. 
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and spiiltual whole. The component elements of the universe 
are not disconnected and disparate but are permeated with 
an all-lnrorming spiritual principle. The cosmos is not the 
mechanical outburst of ph>-sical force and energy but is the 
phenomenal appearance of the supreme reality — the realm 
of ideas. The ideas are not subjective figments of the human 
mind but are real in themselves. They inhabit, as if, a blessed 
super-terrestrial world of their own. The things of the world 
are only pale reflections of the ideas. The Idea of the Good 
is the highest all-comprehensive idea. The human individual 
is a pilgrim ir\ the world. He is not to lead a life of mere 
vegetative, apppetitive and sensuous satisfactions. Sense-gratifi- 
cation is the mere feasting of animal propensities and cannot 
be regarded as the aim of a rational creature. Man is to 
transcend the bounds of his egoistic circumference. He is 
to gel beyond mere sensational hedonism and is not to rest 
satisfied with the maximization of human comforts. The 
immediate goal of man is social self-communion. It is only 
in a community of intelligent human beings that Ire can realize 
the manifestations of the creative social teleology. He can 
develop the potentialities of his being only in a process of 
dynamic reciprocity and mutuality with the selves of other 
intelligent human beings. The self-realization of man can be 
attained through expanding and liberalizing his o\m cons- 
ciousness by the social processes of accommodation, adjustment 
.nnd harmonization with the lives of other human beings. Social 
and political life should be oriented to the betterment of the 
society as a whole. The good of the social whole and the 
achle\-emcnt of its perfection is the aim of the human being. 
Thus, according to Plato, an all-informing social teleology Is 
the dominant concept of all philosophical approaches to the 
problems of man. But the realization of social self-commu- 
nion and political harmonization is only one part, although 
a very ..significant part, of a man’s life-aims. Man has also 
to conteihnlate on the destiny of the cosmos and the beatific 
natuie of ideas. Tliis second, divine-oriented aim of a 
man, impHesVhat the political community does not exhaust 
the contents of expansive consciousness of the human mind 
and soul. 
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-The nature of the human mind and soul is one of the 
fundamental problems of Plato’s psychology and metaphysics. 
The interpreters of Plato’s thought like Nettleship and Barker 
are confused on this point because they do not have a clear 
comprehension of the two levels at which Plato speaks. On 
this point I believe that we, with our background of ancient 
Hindu thought, are in a better position to understand the 
mentality of the Greek thinkers of old. The ancient Hindu 
psychology made a very clear and explicit distinction between 
the mind and soul of a man. Plato also, I think, makes a 
similar distinction. The Greek word nous stands for the mind 
and intellect, or the Manas and Buddhi of the Samkhya 
psychologists. The Greek word psyche stands for the soul — 
the spiritual immortal principle. According to Plato, the soul 
has an immanent spiritual destiny. It is a spiritual reincarna- 
ting^ principle^. This spiritual soul “recollects”® what it has 
learnt in previous heavenly existences. This conception of 
“recollection” or “reminiscence” is not understood by the 
modern European interpreters of Plato’s thought.^ But in 
Buddhist psychology and in the Toga-Sulras of Patanjali we 
find references to the remembrance of previous births by the 
Yogins. Krishna in the fourth Chapter of the Bhagavadgita 
also refers to the recollection of his previous births. The 
modern critics of Plato, Iiistorically separate from him by over 
tw'o thousand years are desperately busy in minimizing the 
significance of “transmigration” and “recollection” as they 


» Phaedo, 81-82. 

- Phaedrus, 2*16 : “The soul through all her being is immor- 
tal, for that which is ever in motion is immortal ; but that 
which moves anotlier and is moved by another, in ceasing 
to move ceases also to live. Only the self-moving,^ never 
leaving self, never ceases to move, and is the fountain and 
beginning of motion to all that moves besides.” 

® Pheadrus, 249 ; “this is the recollection of those things which 
our soul once saw while following God. ^Vhcn regardless 
of tliat which we now call being she raised licr head up 
tow'ards tlic true being.” 

* It is possible that Plato may have formulated this concept 
of “reminiscence” in opposition to the Sophistic vic^\• that 
knowledge is perception. 
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appear in Plato’s thought/ but Indian philosophy sho^vs that 
the ancients did believe in sucli notions. In the context of these 
concepts of the transmigration of the soul and the recollection 
of previously acquired knowledge (in earlier births) we can 
understand the significance of some of Plato’s statements about 
virtue being innate and as being incapable of being taught.® 


1 Mem, 82 ; “there is no teaching, but only recollection. 

2 Protagoras, 361 : “My only object, I said, in continuing the 
discussion, has been the desire to ascertain the nature and 
relations of virtue ; for if this were clear, I am very sure 
that the other controversy which has been carried on at 
great length by both of us-— you affirming and I denying that 
virtue can be taught — would also become clear. The 
result of our discussion appears to me to be singular. 
For if the argument had a human voice, that voice 
would be heard laughing at us and saying ; ‘Protagoras 
and Socrates, you arc strange beings ; there are you, 
Socrates, who were saying that virtue cannot be taught, 
contradicting yourself now by your attempt to prove that 
all things are knowledge, including justice, and temperance, 
and courage, — which tends to show that vii tue can certainly 
be taught ; for if virtue were other than knotvledge, as 
Protagoras attempted to prove, then clearly virtue cannot 
be taught ; but if virtue is entirely knowledge, as you are 
seeking to show, then I cannot but suppose that virtue is 
capable of being taught. Protagoras, on the other hand, 
who started by saying that it might be taught, is now eager 
to prove it to be anything rather than knowledge ; and 
if this is true, it must be quite incapable of being taught.’ 
Now I, Protagoras perceiving this terrible confusion of our 
ideas, have a great desire that they should be cleared up.” 
Aleno, 100 : “To sum up our enquiry — the result seems to 
be, if we are at all right in our view, that virtue is neither 
natural nor acquired, but an instinct given by God to the 
virtuous. Nor is the instinct accompanied by reason, 
unless there may be supposed to be among statesmen some 
one who is capable of educating statesmen. And if there 
be such a one, he may be said to be among the living 
what Homer says that Tiresias was among the, dead, ‘he 
alone has understanding ; but the rest are flitting shades’ ; 
and he and his virtue in like manner will be a reality 
among shadows. 

Men. That is excellent, Socrates. 

Soc. Then, Meno, the conclusion is that virtue comes 
to the virtuous by the gift of God.” 
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This notion also bears remarkable resemblance to the Buddhistic 
and yogic conception of Samskaras according to which a man 
can only develop along the lines of his innate tendencies 
which have been cultivated in the previous existences. It is 
impossible to make a revolt against Samaskaras. They assert 
themselves with an elemental vehemence and destroy all 
attempts to check their natural march. Plato’s stress on virtue 
being innate has the implication of a remarkably similar notion 
and he wants to assert that not every person can be made 
virtuous. Thus we see that the concept of the human soul as 
an immortal spiritual principle is of uttermost educational 
significance in Plato’s thought. Jts full worth and import 
become apparent when we analyse Plato’s scheme of higher 
education in dialectical philosophy. Several modern interpreters 
of Plato tend to ignore this metaphysical substantialistic con- 
ception of the soul. They advocate a psychological approach 
to the problem and want to view the soul as the mere harmo- 
nious organization of personality. So far as the human person- 
ality is concerned, the soul even if conceived psychologically, 
does provide unity and organization. But the real problem is 
whether it is only the name for some kind of organization or 
is an autonomous entity in its own right. I think that Plato’s 
writings do contain corroborations for the metaphysical concep- 
tion of the soul also. The tenth book of the Republic will be 
inexplicable on the assumption of the merely psychological 
conception of the self. It does have to be acknowledged, how- 
ever, that the notion of the self as a metaphysica] entity is 
never so pronounced and explicit in Plato as in the Samkhya 
or the Nyaya schools of thought. 

The conception of spiritual ‘^recollection” has two impli- 
cations for a philosophy of education. First, it implies a belief 
in many existences. In the existences of the past, the soul 
has learnt the beatific nature of the primordial archetypal 
ideas but due to the veil of blinding ignorance it has forgotten 
them. Education is that process of intellectual enkindling 
which could redeem the patrimony of spiritual knowledge. 
Secondly, this concept of recollection is postulated on the 
acceptance of a cyclical vic^v of history and the cosmos. The 
history of the universe and human beings is not, according to 
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Plalo the story of a straigMinear advance but it is possible 
tliat there h.ave been many cycles of the cosmos. The golden 
age is not in the future but in the past. ’A'hat is happening 
today might possibly liave happened several times before. 
Thus the theory of recollection makes Plato look back to the 
lost and forgotten Ideal aristocracy of old. 

I’lato stresses the ennoblement of the mind by a systematic 
process of cultural and educational training. It is essential 
that the human mind should undergo a rigorous process of 
intellectual discipline. Plato regards the human mind as 
plastic. It is a growing and developing organism which is 
susceptible to the moulding influence of the diverse types of 
social and natural environment wherein it lives. It is not a 
static and closed entity. It is a dynamic force and has the 
capacity of directing itself to the external world and to absorb 
the good and the evil present there. Hence it is essential to 
educate the mind in an atmosphere permeated with the manifes- 
tation of the good, the noble and the aesthetic. If recollection 
of the forgotten spiritual vision is the principal theme in the 
education of the human soul, moulding the liuhian mind by a 
process of rigorous intellectual discipline is the fundamental 
conception of Plato’s theory of culture. But tliis sharp separation 
between the soul and the mind which is suggested by this ana- 
lysis is not thoroughly worked out by Plato himself although it 
is possible to substantiate this standpoint by relevant passages 
from Plato’s works. Generally speaking the distinction is 
blurrred and sometimes or most of the times Plato’s stress is 
on rational wisdom as the primary virtue of the mind and the 
soul, spoken together and comprehensively. 

Throughout the Republic we find either direct statement or 
suggestions that the universe including the human beings is a 
spiritual whole. The universe is not a hostile and alien force 
suppressing the growth of human beings but is permeated with 
a spiritual principle. The universal spirit is sometimes regarded 
as God and thus a teleological meaning is provided both to the 
events and phenomena in the universe and moreover there is a 
scale of values to be realized for the human selves. Thus 
throughout the Republic we move in an intellectual atmosphere 
permeated with a spiritual significance. 
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2. Sociological Foundations of Education 

The Greek thinkers were enamoured of the significance of 
the polis. To them it was the most fascinating and important 
social entity. They could never sympathise with the Hindu 
view that the anchorite and the monastic celibate leading a 
solitary existence in some Himalayan cave or on the banks of 
the river realized the depths of the meaning and value of 
human life. To the Greeks the city-state was a sensuous entity 
amenable to aesthetic and intellectual apperception and cogni- 
tion. They felt the city as immediately as they felt their own 
lives. The dichotomous juxta-position of the right of the indi- 
vidual versus the right of the state would have been some- 
thing unthinkable to the Greeks. The city-state, to them, was 
the visible monument of their past heritage. It symbolized the 
unity of the commonwealth. It inspired them to fresh and 
further pursuits in the path of collective endeavours. Hence in 
his educational philosophy Plato attributed primacy to the 
city-state or the polis. To the modern democratic ear, 
brouglit up in the atmosphere some;vhat of hostility to the 
state, generated by the teachings of individualism, Plato’s 
teachings amount to state interference, regimentation and 
dictated uniformity. But to Plato the polis was an aesthetic 
and organic whole wherein the individual obtained fullness 
and maturation. Hence in pleading for the sovereignty of 
philosophers in the city he thought not in terms of the media- 
nism of authoritarian control but wanted to stress the perfection 
of the community. It is to be noted, nonetheless, that one of 
the cardinal points of sociological significance in Plato is 
that the state is the supreme authority in matters of education. 
According to Hegel, the family is in charge of education. For 
scvcml centuries in India and the West a large part of educa- 
tion has been under the control of religious associations. But 
Plato’s educational plans and technics arc to be under the 
management and control of the state. 

A point of great sociological significance in the Pl.Ttonic 
sdicmc of education is tlic conception of social rationality and 
functional dexterity. The political community is a wliolc, but 
is not an undifferentiated wliolc. It is not a monolithic unity 
but an organic unity of functional interdependence. There arc 
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three classes in the stale— the guardians, the auxiliaries and the 
producers. All these classes have specific functions to perform 
and it is essential that they perform these duties well. This 
implies a division of labour and the concentration of energies 
for the discharge of the allotted functions. Without devoted 
concentration for a number of years it is not possible to obtain 
the requisite skill in works. The Hindu sociology of Varna 
was also based on a similar notion of specialization of labour. 
In this way it is possible to avoid a good deal of unnecessary 
waste of energy consequent upon cut-throat competition. The 
Platonic and the Hindu sociology are oriented to the notion of 
a co-operative, functionally-integrated commonwealth and they 
try to avoid the mechanics of wasteful competition. 

The Hindu theorists of old advocated that the institution 
of Varna was of divine origin. They, thus wanted to place this 
important institution beyond the pale of discussion and change. 
This generated the frame-work of an out-dated and sometimes 
anti-social rigidity and conservatism. Plato also wants to imbue 
the citizens of his state with the teaching of the Phoenician 
Myth which is an old talc of venerable origin. It teaches that 
all citizens are sons of the earth— the common mother, which 
has reared them up for long in her womb. Hence they are 
bound by the tie of fraternity. But this sentiment of solidarity 
is only one part of the Phoenician Myth. The second part of the 
myth teaches that there are three kinds of men— of gold, of 
silver and of brass and iron. The guardians are made of gold 
as their essence.^ The military auxiliaries are made of silver 
and the producers are constituted of brass and iron. Thus all 
these classes have different constituent essences and it is essen- 
tial that they devote themselves to their specific work which is 
best fitted to their psychological make-up. Plato, nevertheless, 
does contemplate also a transposition of ranks, if the individuals 
belonging to different classes fail to muster the requisite essence. 
It is possible for the son of a guardian to be degraded to the 

^ Hesiod (referred to in Plato’s Cratylus,Z97), speaks of a 
golden race of men who came first and says of them : — 

‘ But now that fate has closed over this race 
They are holy demons upon the earth. 

Beneficent, averters of ills, guardians of mortal men.” 
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class of producers. Similarly, it is possible for the son of a 
producer to be raised to the position of a guardian. Thus, in 
theory, the Phoenician Myth is oriented to social impartiality. 
It postulates a social order based on the harmonization of the 
differential faculties — of the several classes — all serving common 
social needs. Thus we find that there are two significant con- 
ceptions in the sociology of education according to Plato — first, 
the state control of the educational processes, technics and 
mechanism, and second, the notion of social division of labour 
oriented to the pursuitoffunctional specialization and dexterity. 

3* £<Iementary Education 

The theme of the education of the defenders and rulers of 
the city has been elaborately discussed in the Republic. Plato 
divides education at the elementary stage into two branches — 
gymnastic for the body and music for the soul. Music is used 
by Plato in a comprehensive sense and also includes literature 
and art and may be taken to be as inclusive as the term culture. 
It includes the tales and stories narrated to children in very 
early years and hence comes before gymnastic. Plato is very 
careful to stress that in very tender years the children should 
not be allowed to hear any ignoble and perverse stories about 
gods. He advocates strict censorship of the tales and stories 
and he would not exclude even Homer and Hesiod from this 
censorship. He rightly thinks that if stories of the quarrels 
and unseemly behaviour of gods arc narrated - before children, 
the souls of the latter will be contaminated. Sometimes it is 
argued that in the guise of divine talcs, some important truths 
and notions arc allegorically represented. But Plato is not 
convinced by this argument. The souls of the young arc too 
tender and impressionable to be trusted with such allegorical 
representations. Hence Plato pleads that God should be re- 
presented as only the author of good. It is highly impious to 
ascribe the origin of c\’il to Cod. Plato says ; “...he must say 
that God did what was just and right, and they were the belter 
for being punished ; but that those who arc punished arc misera- 
ble, and tlj.at God is tlic author of their misery — the poet is 
not to be permitted to s.ay ; though he may s.ay that the wicked 
arc miserable because they require to be punislicd, and arc 
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benefitted by receiving punishment from God ; but that God 
being good is the author of evil to any one is to be strenu- 
ously denied, and not to be said or sung or heard in verse or 
prose by any one whether old or young in. any well-ordered 
commonwealth. Such a fiction is suicidal, ruinous, impious.”^ 
Hence it is essential to represent God as being only good. This 
is the first principle of Plato’s theology. A second principle is 
that God is eternal and immutable and is not liable to change 
either from the impact of an external source or from within.^ 
Thus Plato’s God is eternally realized perfection and is 
absolutely uncontaminated with any falsehood or evil. Plato 
ivants the future rulers to be trained in noble conceptions 
and sentiments about God because they will try to imitate the 
attributes and characteristics of God and will be moulded 
accordingly. In his book. The Laws, also Plato wants the 
citizens to accept the existence, providence and justice of God, 
Besides reforming theology, Plato also wants that mytho- 
logy should be reformed and children and boys should learn 
that the heroes and gods are beings of noble character. Some- 
times the poets draw very ominous and dark pictures of the 
underworlds and thus it is possible that the boys will be afraid 
of dying and consequently will be prevented from risking death 
at moments of trial. Hence such passages which depict a 
dismal and fearful underworld are to be deleted from the 
works of the poets because “there is a danger that the nerves 
of our guardians may be rendered too excitable and effeminate 
by them.’’® According to Plato, the great heroes are to be 
represented as having always preferred death to slavery. They 
should not be depicted as indulging in. effemirua-te laraentatinas.. 
The guardians are to be trained in heroic and philosophical 
equanimity. They are not to mourn for the loss of a friend 
or son or brother or for the deprivations of fortune. A sense 
of stoic heroism, calm gravity and balance are to mark their 
bearings and it is essential that the guardians should have such 
representations of gods and heroes which teach strength of 
character. The lamentations of Achilles and of Priam and 

* The Republic, II, 380. 

= Ibid., Ill, 386. 

* Ibid., Ill, 387. 
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Zeus are not to be allowed to be heard by boys. The future 
guardians should not be encouraged to excesses of laughter by 
the example of the gods. The young men of Plato’s state are 
to be truthful. No citizen is to engage in false statements. 
Only for the good of the state as a rvhole, may the rulers occa~ 
sionally indulge in lie {the noble lie) . Besides truth, the citizens 
are to be trained in temperance and hence the indecent tales 
of gods and heroes should never be repeated before boys. Plato 
says : “And further they are likely to have a bad effect on 
those who hear them ; for everybody will begin to excuse 
his own views when he is convinced that similar wickedness are 
always being perpetrated by ‘the kindred of the gods, the 
relatives of Zeus, whose ancestral altar, the altar of Zeus, is 
aloft in air on the peak of Ida,’ and who have ‘the blood of 
deities yet flowing in their veins’ (from tlie Niobe of Aeschylus). 
And therefore let us put an end to such tales, lest they engender 
laxity of morale among the young.”^ Our fundamental goals 
and ideals are slo^vly internalised in our Jives and hence it is 
essential that gods and heroes should be represented as the 
concrete personifications of the noblest ideals.- Evil, deception, 
falsehood, submission to tyranny, fear of death in a noble 
cause, excess of emotionalism and proneness to sensualism should 
have absolutely nothing to do with their lives and character. 
Thus we see that besides# advocating educational technics, 
Plato also assumes the role of a religious reformer. Just as 
Buddha attacked tlie notions and concepts of Vedic theology, 
so also Plato hurls his blasts against some of the outworn and 
morally damaging ideas of Greek theology and mythology. In 
modern .India, Dayananda also appeared as a great critic 
of the Puranas on similar grounds. 

Plato also wants to reform literature. No poet is to be 
allowed to indulge in Immoral statements. He is to be preven- 
ted from advocating the triumph of injustice over justice. Plato 
strictly adheres to the sociological principle of specialization. 

' The Republic, III, 

® Plato condemns the stories of the unseemly behaviour of 
Zeus, the indecent tale of Arcs and Aphrodite, the stories 
of the gifts taken by Achilles and Phoenix and the talc of 
Theseus and Pcirithous. 
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The guardian has to play only one role in llfe-to defend the 
city and hence he must concentrate all his energies to this 
specific vocation. The guardians, hence, should not try to 
imitate too many things, because one man can dedicate him- 
self only to one task. According to Plato : ‘'Poetry and mytho- 
logy are, in some cases, wholly imitative— instances of this 
are supplied by tragedy and comedy ; there is likewise the 
opposite style in which the poet is the only speaker— of this 
the dithyramb affords the best example ; and the combination 
of both is found in epic and several other styles of poetry.”^ 
The selection of literary works for purposes of education is to 
be based on the principle of their fitness for intensifying the 
requisite traits of character in the guardians. If the particular 
passage teaches virtue, it is to be retained but it is to be 
eliminated if it supports illibcraUty or baseness or is meant 
to generate a festering volume of contamination with evil. 
Imitations, if continued for a sufficiently long number of 
years, become a part of man’s being and total personality 
and hence the strictest care is to be taken in the choice of 
what is to be imitated and what not. Only noble characters 
whose lives teach the promotion of the beauty of reason are to 
be imitated and the ignoble ones arc to be shunned. Those 
literary pieces which inculcate the noble and the good are to 
be retained and those which indulge in the glorification of the 
unscrupulous and the abominable are to be carefully avoided. 
Hence Plato says : “Then he will adopt a mode of narration 
such as we have illustrated out of Homer, that is to say, his 
style will be both imitative and narrative ; but there will be 
very little of the former, and a great deal of the latter.”^ Plato 
is an advocate of the simple style, the complex and the multi- 
plex are not to be favoured. The pantomimic artist who can 
display his skill and dexterity at many kinds of imitation is to 
be honoured but is to be banished out of the state. Plato’s 
devotion to the concept of moral concentration for the good of 
the^state is absolute. He says : “For we mean to employ for 
our s'quPs health th e rougher and severer poet or story-tellei 

^ T/ii Republic, hi" 394, 

* Ibid., in, 396. 
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who will imitate the style of the virtuous only.”^ 

Plato lias presented his reforms of theology, mythology and 
literature. Tlic next point that he takes up for consideration is 
music in the limited sense of melody and song. He wants to 
banish from the state the Ionian and the Lydian melodics or 
harmonics which arc relaxed. Only the Dorian (for heroism) and 
the Phrygian (for temperance) harmonics which stress strengtJ), 
firmness, determination, devotion to God and mental equani- 
mity arc to be retained. Plato is also opposed to the flute. 
He would only permit the lyre and the harp. So far as rhythm 
is concerned Plato refers to — (a) the cretic, (b) the dactylic or 
heroic, and (c) the iambic and trochaic. He does not make 
specific recommendations on this point but says that the 
general principle of grace should be adhered to and ugliness 
and inharmonious discordant motion be avoided. According 
to Plato beauty of style and harmony and grace- and good 
rhythm depend on simplicity. But by simplicity he means 
not the simplicity of ignorance as found in the child but the 
true simplicity of a rightly and nobly ordered mind and 
character. He stresses that the future guardians of the city 
should be brought up amidst the atmosphere of scenes of beauty 
and grace and harmony because these suggest goodness and 
virtue. Artistic representations of intemperance, meanness 
and indecency are to be forbidden in the state. He says : 
“Let our artists rather be those who are gifted to discern the 
true nature of the beautiful and graceful ; then will our youth 
dwell in a land of health, amid fair sights and sounds, and 
receive the good in everything, and beauty, the effluence of 
fair works, shall flow into the eye and ear, like a health-giving 
bree 2 e from a purer region, and insensibly draw the soul from 
earliest years into likeness and sympathy with beauty of 
reason.”® Rhythm and harmony find their ^ray into the 
depths of the being of the soul and they mould it accordingly 
and thus their significance in the process of education being 
immense, care has to be exercised in their choice. 

^ The Republic, III, 398. 

® Ibid., Ill, 401 : “grace and harmony are the t^vin sisters of 
goodness and virtue and bear their likeness.” 

® Ibid. 
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The discussion of theology, mythology, literature rhythm 
and melody are comprehended under music (in a wider sense) 
and education in the latter (In music) is to be given m early 
years But Plato is careful to give a moral and Philosophic 
orientation to music. H- says that the guardians can never 
become inusicid until they know the essential forms^ in all 
their combinations and can recognise them and their images 
wherever they are found. Music has a comprehensive moi al, 
philosophical and literary orientation and its study is genuinely 
significant in the early years of education. But Plato’s pro- 
posals sound puritanical and his methods and technics appear 
coercive and authoritarian. It is true that in enunciating 
some of his ideas Plato has been influenced by the theories 
and practices of Sparta. His fundamental aim is sound and 
pure. He is not speaking as a literary critic but as the builder 
and legislator of an ideal state and hence he does not want 
to tolerate anything that can have the least tendency to cor- 
rupt or render weak and nervous the souls of the young citi- 
zens. He does take recourse to strict methods of control of 
literary and artistic productions. There is some resemblance 
between Plato’s proposals and the methods of censorship follow- 
ed in totalitarian regimes but the resemblance is absolutely 
superficial. Modern fascists and dictators try to control the 
educational process in order to convert it into an agency 
for the transmission of the ideology that will strengthen 
the foundations of their power, Plato, on the other hand, 
is hinting at every radical disease in the structure of the moral 
foundations of education. He wants to build up strong men of 
sturdy and firm character and is not at all concerned with per- 
petuating tlie regime of any particular aristocracy or fascistic 
elite. Hence I am surprised to find that some self-styled critics 
of Plato like Popper should try to find in the Republic the roots 
of modern totalitarian concepts and technics. Plato’s inten- 
tions are sound and I agree with him in thinking that the 
intellectual environment of children has to be strictly guarded. 
It is also superficial to compare Plato’s ideal and technics with 
the religious inquisitions of the Middle Ages. 

After the discussion of music in a very comprehensive sense 
Plato undertakes the analysis of gymnastic. It (gymnastic) 
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should begin in early years. Plato is firmly of opinion that 
gymnastic should be continued through life.^ In the lives of 
Dayananda and Shraddhananda we find that till their last days 
they took regular physical exercise. In Europe also Tolstoy 
and Gladstone used to engage in manual labour till their very 
old age. Surendranath Banerjee took physical exercise even 
when he was beyond sixty. According to Plato there should 
be a harmony between physical and intellectual development. 
In tlic Vedas also ^ve find the ideal of the combination of the 
Brahma and the Kshalra powers. According to Plato the soul is 
primary and hence he wants that the trained mind should take 
particular care of the body. His own belief is ‘‘not that the 
good body by any bodily excellence improves the soul, but, on 
the contrary, that tlie good soul, by her own excellence, 
improves the body as far as this may be possible.”* He is 
opposed to the cult of mere athleticism and amassing of sheer 
physical strength because this produces idleness, ‘‘Do you not 
observe that these athletes sleep away their lives, and are liable 
to most dangerous illness if they depart, in ever so slight a 
degree, from their customary regimen.”* Plato advocates the 
cultivation of sturdiness and hardiness. He wants his citizens 
to be able to bear heat and cold. They should be capable of 
braving all kinds of dangers. Plato is a supporter of military 
gymnastic. He prescribes abstention from drinks and advocates 
the avoidance of rich food and costly cookery. He also believes 
like the Hindu sages that sensuality is inimical to health and 
hence he prescribes strict temperance. Luxury fosters disease 
and so simplicity is to be preferred. Plato’s ideas regarding 
the significance of gymnastic arc comparable to the stress that 
Vivekananda has laid on physique in several of his books. 
Svvami Vivekananda always put the primacy on the develop- 
ment of the body as a starting-point. Even for the purposes 
of Yoga a strong physique is needed as the base l^dhara). 
Bodily vigour imparts Intellectual vitality also. A diseased body 

* The Republic, III, 403 : “Gymnastic as well as music should 
begin in early years. The training in it should be careful 
and should continue through life.” 

* The Republic, HI, 403. 

* Ibid., 404. 
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cannot be the insplrer of noble, vital anti vigorous thoughts. 

Hence in the discipline of Raj-Yoga, before one can achieve 
Samadhi, it is essential to practise the technics that strengthen 
the body like Brahmacharya, Asana and Prannyama. In the 
Upanishads also we always find stress on the culture of^ the 
“Annamoya Kosha.” In powerful words the MiinduUpamshad 
says that the soul cannot be realized by the weak (tuMHuHl 

Plato has rightly pointed out that a man who lias received 
the best education and has ennobled his soul and perfected his 
body will not need a doctor or a lawy'cr. “Is it not disgraceful, 
and a great sign of want of good-breeding, that a man should 
have to go abroad for his law and physic because he has none 
of his own at home, and must therefore surrender himself into 
the hands of other men whom he makes lords and judges over 
him?”^ It is bad to go to law and it is worse to relish litiga- 
tion. Plato also thinks that an educated man tvill not need 
the help of a doctor. The ideas of Plato and Gandhi arc 
remarkably similar on this point. Like Plato, Gandhi, in his 
book Hind Swaraj, considers the growtli of lawyers and doctors 
not as a sign of progress but as evidence of the bankruptcy of 
moral values and self*discipline. Plato is not opposed to resor- 
ting to medicine to cure a wound or at the time of an epidemic 
but he docs not want the feeding of disease by intemperate 
habits. In the olden days, in the times of Acclepius and 
Homer, the practice of medicine was not complicated and 
elaborate. Since the time of Herodicus, however, there was 
great growth of medicine and a way was found of struggling 
on to old age. Plato is in favour of rough and ready remedies. 
He is opposed to a life which is spent in nursing disease. To 
educate and to nurse disease and to engage in slow cure is an 
enemy of a virtuous life. However, Plato is not absolutely 
opposed to having doctors and judges but he wants the good 
brand. The good doctors are those who have not only the 
theoretical knowledge of their science but “have combined 
with the knowledge of their art the greatest experience of 
disease. They had better not be robust in health and should 


* The Republic, III, 405. 
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have had all manner of disease in their own persons.”^ But 
few ^vould be willing to become doctors if the latter part of 
this Platonic condition were rigorously enforced. On the 
other handj the judge is to know evil not by personal experience 
but by long observation of evil in others. The judge should 
not be young. His guide is knowledge and not experience. 
The fundamental principle of Plato is that the practice of 
temperance will be a bar against litigation and the practice of 
simple gymnastic will render medicine superfluous except in 
some extreme cases. 

Plato advocates the harmonious development of music and 
gymnastic. Excess of music tends to produce excitability and 
effeminacy. Excess of gymnastic leads to barbarity and bruta* 
lity. Hence it is essential that the future rulers of the state 
should have a trained mind and a trained vigorous body. 
They should be gentle but not soft ; they should be courageous 
but not hard and brutal. Plato advocates the cultivation of 
harmonious proportion between the spirited and the philoso- 
phical principles of human nature. *‘And he who mingles 
music with gymnastic in the fairest proportions, and best 
attempers them to the soul, may be rightly called the true 
musician and harmonist in a far higher sense than the tuner 
of the strings.”^ 

4. Education in Science and Philosophy 

Education has the supreme place in the state according to 
Plato. Good nurture and education implant in the minds of the 
citizens the significance and spirit of good constitutions and 
“these good constitutions taking root in a good education 
improve more and more, and thus improvement affects the 
breed in man as in otlier animals.** In the Platonic scheme 
primary education is imparted from the age of six to the age 
of fourteen. From the age of fourteen to the age of eighteen 
is the stage of secondary education. The two years from the 
age of eighteen to that of twenty arc to be devoted to militarj’ 
training. At the age of twenty there is to be an examination 

' The Republic, III, ^08. 

= III, 412. 
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for selection end those nmong the candidates vvlio have shown 
a greater aptitude for things of a more advanced character are 
to be selected to undergo a more rigorous training in the 
abstract sciences and philosophical dialectics. The rest o t ic 
candidates arc to become auxiliaries and their special virtue 
will be courage. The “dye of law” would implant in their 
heart the things one is to be afraid of and the things one is not 
to be afraid of. But while the basis of the virtue of these 
military auxiliaries is opinion, the guardians ^\'ho will be the 
ruleis of the state will be specialists and wise men and know- 
ledge will be the foundation of their virtue. They will have a 
vision of the whole and they will have not only regenerate 
emotions and chastened sensibilities but also very sharp logical 
training and an abstract power of perception of the dominant 
principles of the cosmos. 

According to Plato, ten years arc to be devoted to the study 
of the mathematical sciences as the propaedeutic to the study 
of philosophy. Arithmetic is an essential subject of study 
because it imparts a sense of accuracy and precision. The 
militacy man needs the art of number for arranging his troops 
in right order. Arithmetic is also a preparation for philosophy 
because it teaches the mind to argue about abstract numbers 
since it is not concerned only with sensuous entitles. “You 
know how steadily the master of the art ridicule any one who 
attempts to divide absolute unity when he is calculating, and 
if you divide, they multiply, taking care that one shall continue 
one and not become lost in fractions.”* Arithmetic gives intel- 
lectual quickness and alertness. Geometry also has a practical 
use in war, for example, in pitching a camp or taking up a 
position or extending the lines of an army. But it is also a 
preparation for the study of the philosophy of the good and the 
eternal. Geometry, according to Plato, draws the soul away 
from the transient and thus creates the philosophic spirit. 
First, the study of plane geometry' is carried on and then 
begins the study of solid geometry. After geometry astronomy 
is taken up. Higher astronomy is an abstract science. The 
vision of heavens gives an indication of a divine plan. “Will 


The Republic, VII, 525. 
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he not think that heaven and the things in heaven arc framed 
by the Creator of them in the most ])crfcct manner ?”* But 
astronomy is not perfect. It is also a preparation for tlic Ihglicst 
philosopliy wherein we study the true motions of absolute slow- 
ness and absolute swiftness. Plato agrees witli tlic Pytliagoreans 
in regarding astronomy and harmonics as sister science. But 
these also have to be studied not merely as empirical sciences 
but with full reference to their ultimate philosophical wortli. 

The study of arithmetic, plane and solid geometry and 
astronomy and harmonics takes ten years. This mathema- 
tical study is concerned with the refinements of the under- 
standing while the highest philosophy is devoted to the 
achievements of reason. The distinction between Verstand 
(understanding) and Venninfl (reason) whicli ^vc find in the 
German idealistic philosophy is also very clearly and sharply 
formulated by Plato. He says that the sciences arc concerned 
with hypothesis. Tlicy try to approximate to the fundamental 
principles but do not obtain them. PhiJosopIiy, on the other 
hand, is the science not of hypotheses but of principles. The 
emphasis on the preliminary study of the sciences, in Plato, is 
to some extent comparable to the stress on the study of Jyotisha 
as a Vedanga before one embarked on the study of the Vedas. 
In the Chhandogya Upanishad also we find that before Sanat- 
kumar teaches the supreme truth to Narada, the latter cata- 
logues before him all the other preliminary sciences that he 
had studied so far. 

The study of the sciences occupies ten years from the age 
of twenty till the age of thirty. The study of the highest 
knowledge which is philosophy occupies the five years from 
thirty to thirty-five. This study for five years is concerned 
with the dialectic. Dialectic is the rational apprehension of 
the essential truth of things. It is a study of ideas and their 
synthetic interrelations. The study of the dialectic is greatly 
aided by the previous study of the sciences because thereby 
the power of elevating the highest rational principle in the soul 
to the meditation of the essences (ideas) is greatly facilitated. 
The highest knowledge which the dialectic imparts finally 


The Republic, VII, 530. 
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culminates in the idea of the good which is the highest idea. 
According to Plato the world is like a cave or underground 
den where man is immersed in ignorance. Progressive 
emancipation from this cave of ignorance is consequent on the 
release of the mental powers of men. The final state of 
intellectual perfection is the attainment of the splendours of 
reason or the cognition of the highest knowledge and being. 
The idea of the good is “the universal author of all things 
beautiful and right, parent of light and the lord of light in 
this visible world, and the immediate source of reason and 
truth in the intellectual.”^ The knowledge of the idea of 
the good is supremely important because this being the highest 
essence and the highest reality, it is that which imparts the 
intellectual vision of the whole. So long as a man knows 
only the part and fragment of things his actions are faulty, but 
when he has a vision of the whole he can take a firm and 
wise course of action in this world. But the knowledge of this 
highest truth requires certain natural gifts. It is essential to 
have keenness and ready power of acquisition. Good memory, 
strength of character, industry and love of truth arc significant 
elements among the requisites to a dialectical perception of 
truth. Moral virtues like temperance, courage, magnificence 
etc., are also essential. This vast and complicated system of 
education, as has been already stated, requires a sound body 
and mind and can be undertaken when a man’s powers are fully 
developed because youth is the time for any extraordinary toil. 

It is supremely important that the rulers of the state 
should be highly trained. They must not be sceptical about 
the sanctity of inner moral virtues. They must not dabble 
in the “eristic” art of argumentation for the sake of mental 
gymnastic but should be dialecticians aiming to comprehend 
the highest truth. The process of the acquisition of dialectical 
knowledge involves a complete transformation of the personality 
of man because it gives inner vision and light. It is the path 
of the cognition of the highest being. Plato says : “the power 
and capacity of learning exists in the soul already, and that 
just as the eye was unable to turn from darkness to light 


^ The Republic, Vll, 517. 
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williout the whole body, so too the instrument of knowledge 
can only by the movement of the whole soul be turned from 
the world of becoming into that of being, and learn by degrees 
to endure the sight of being, and of the brightest and best of 

being, or in other words, of the good the virtue of wisdom 

more than aiiything else contains a divine element which 
always remains and by this conversion is rendered useful and 
profitable.”* 

After liaving inastcred the sciences and the dialectical 
l)hilosophy and thus having obtained the vision of the idea 
of tlic good, tJie guardians should devote ihemselves to political 
works. It was for this supreme vocation that they had been 
given all the rigorous intellectual training. From the age of 
thirty-five till the age of fifty, that is, for fifteen years, these 
trained guardians should hold some military or other political 
office. Thus they will gel practical experience of life and will 
also have (he opportunity to test their moral stamina and 
strength. These fifteen years of their lives arc very important 
from the standpoint of the reformation of the community. 
Even if they may not be willing to descend from the Olympian 
heights of philosophic contemplation they will be ‘'compelled” 
to make a sacrifice of their personal delight and ^viU take part 
in transforming the collectivity in the mould of their pliiloso- 
phic idea of the perfect slate. 

For fifteen years the enlightened rulers will try to reform the 
state by holding political offices. At the age of fifty they, in a 

sense, will retire from politics. “ the time has now arrived 

at which they must raise the eye of the soul to the universal 
light which lightens all things, and behold the absolute good ; 
for that is the pattern according to which they are to order 
the state and tiie lives of individuals, and the remainder of 
their own lives also ; making philosophy their chief pursuit 
but, when their turn comes, toiling also at politics and ruling 
for the public good, not as though they were performing some 
heroic action, but simply as a matter of duty ; and when they 
have brought up in each generation others like themselves and 
left them in their place to be governors of the state, then they 


77ie Republicy VII, 518. 
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will depart to the Islands of the Blest and dwell there ; and the 
city will give them public memories and sacrinccs and honour 

These enlightened philosophic rulers represent tlic highest 
element in the state. They are committed to the preservation 
of justice. They esteem right abo\'e all things and they despise 
the temptations of this world. The human race will be saved 
the recurrent crises and disasters and will get the bliss of 
perfection only svhen political greatness and philosophic depth 
and vision mingle Into one. The ideal state will become a 
realized actuality only when philosophers become kings or the 
kings and princes of this world have the spirit and power of 
philosophy. 

5. Critique and Conclusion 

Plato has revealed to us a vast and exalted vision of human 
life. To him, the life of man has to be raised beyond mere 
appetitive satisfactions and hedonism. He conceives of human 
life as a profound consecration for the realization of some 
dominant objective. He interprets life as a dedicated sacra- 
ment in quest of the ultimate good. To advocate that a man 
should spend thirty-five years in a process of rigorous discipline 
and should perfect his sensibilities, moral habit, scientific 
understanding and rational powers of abstraction, may 
appear very difficult from the point of commonplace standards 
sand criteria. But the Platonic idealism receives its justification 
iq the transitoriness of the pleasures and pursuits of life. If 
the indulgence in sensuous pleasures could lead us anywhere 
and could have any stability of its own, then there might have 
been some justification for its attainment. But it is ephemeral 
ancty evanascent. It belongs to the realm of shadow and 
appmrance. Hence, according to his metaphysical presupposi- 
tions,' Plato proposes to transform human life in the image of 
the \ eternal, the immutable and the primordial. For a 
materialist, it may be difficult to agree with the notion of 
the g(^d as advocated by Plato but even the materialist will 
have to accept that Plato’s scheme has a lot of justification. 


^ The Republic, VII, 340. 
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No body will deny the solid and permanent good that can be 
derived from the harmonious pursuit of gymnastic, literature, 
art, science and philosophy. The experiences derived from 
the pursuit of these arc more satisfying and lasting, even if 
it may be difficult to accept the heavenly pattern of the ideal 
world. The Platonic conception of the full efflorescence of 
the total potentialities of man greatly inspires me. What 
Plato aims at is not merely the development of the human 
personality but the transfiguration of the social life in the 
image of the ideals that have been internalized in the lives 
of the rulers through a rigorous process of hard intellectual 
labour and moral discipline. The Platonic ideal has a remark- 
able similarity to the Hindu philosophy of life as outlined by 
Mahidasa Aitareya in the Chhandogya Upanishad. Mahidasa 
regards the whole of human life as a sacrifice. The morning 
Savana is for twenty-four years. Higher than that is the 
midday Savana which is for forty-four years. The highest of 
all is the third Savana which is for forty-eight years. In each 
of these Savanas one has to cultivate moral virtues and to 
develop the powers of Prana. Hence, both Plato and the 
Upanishads teach us that if we want to realize some values 
and norms, what is needed is discipline, moral guidance, 
intellectual development and spiritual comprehension and 
contemplation. According to the idealist view of life all the 
other types of human endeavours have to be rooted in the vision 
of the spirit because it is the source of all vitality, energy, 
being and essence. 

Plato gives us not only a comprehensive and exalted vieu’ 
of human life, he also provides an exalted conception of edu- 
cation. The aim and goal of education is not only personal 
development and advancement but the ascent of the individual 
towards the cognition of the dialectical synoptical “idea of the 
good” is immensely significant. But even that is not all. 
Along with the process of ascent tlicrc is a process of descent 
and the philosopher has to use liis energies and powers for tlic 
redemption of the sins, sorrow's and suficrin^ of the body 
politic. He is not to remain absolutely aloof from the world. 
This ideal of Plato is remarkably similar to the ideal of 
Karmayoga preached in the Bhagavadgita. Krishna says that 
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although he has nothing pei^onal to gain in the three worlds, 
still he participates in the process of action in order to help 
going the cosmic wheel of sacrifice and to set a noble ideal ior 
the people of the world. This conception of participation m 
social and political action as set by Plato and Krishna is more 
comprehensive than the equally great but socially disastrom 
ideal of renunciation preached by two of the most hallowed 
names in India’s history — Buddha and Samkara. India today 
needs the ideal of Karmayoga — an Ideal which we find 
typified in the lives of Tilak and Gandhi. Hence I feel that 
the Platonic conception of the transformation and regeneration 
of political life by infusing into it the dominant moral and 
spiritual norms is of great contemporary significance. 

Sometimes the Platonic ideal of combining the highest 
philosophy with miUtar)' activities may appear fantastic. 
According to the Platonic scheme the philosopher-guardians of 
the city-state receive military tiaining from tlic age of eighteen 
till the age of twenty. Besides these two years of compulsory 
military training, Plato expects the guardians to take to military 
duties, if necessary, between the age of thirty-five and the age 
of fifty. To combine political skill and excellence with 
philosophic introspection and contemplation appears possible 
but to combine military activities and spiritual growth appears 
fantastic. But ip defence of Plato, nevertheless, it can be 
pointed out that in the ancient days ^varfa^e was a simple 
affair and the implements used in war did not require any 
elaborate training. Even Socrates, the great teacher of Plato 
had actual experience of a battle. In ancient India also wc 
find that Krishna, Rama, Drona, and Bhisma combined the 
skill for inflicting defeats on the enemy in a battle with the 
knowledge of the Vedas and philosophy. The only conclusion 
that can be put forward on this issue Is that although very 
difficult, it is not impossible to combine military skill and 
philosophic and scientific attainments. 

Plato has throughout the Republic stressed the importance 
of moral virtues. The main burden of this book is to teach 
an elevated conception of politics by inculcating the inwardness 
of justice. This emphasis of Plato has remarkable similarity 
to the moral orientation stressed by Buddha, Patanjali, Vyasa 
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and Manu. Plato wants his citizens to be devoted to truth. 
Addiction to falseliood is Impious. He wants that the virtue of 
temperance should work as a harmonising principle t rou^ lout 
the state. Temperance is one of tlie most essential of the 
moral virtues stressed by the Greek tliinkers and is similar 
to the concepts of Damn and Samyama of Hindu et iics. a o 
also accepts the value of non-accumulation of money, 
guardians arc not to be receivers of gifts or lor ers o mone> . 
They are to be almost ascetic in the matter of money and 
should not touch gold and silver. Thus rve find that habitua- 
tion in. the moral values and virtues is a fundamental concep 

■ tion both in the Greek and the Hindu traditions. I cons'der 

this emphasis essential from the standpoint of human civilization 

Today the ingenuity and scientific inventiveness of man have 

built up the external edifice of a vast civilization but in he 
absence of the pursuit of moral values, 
towards a deadly holocaust. The groups of Pr“X,,s 
are amassing personal wealth and are engaged ^ 
campaign of calumination against political antagoms s^ 

But Plato and Buddha want that the rulers should be imbued 

with high moral ideals. i.....,,,,, he 

Plato’s ideal of education is also significant bc“usc he 
stresses the aesthetic side of life. He recognizes ‘he great power 
of beauty and grace in the building up of a man s c . 

He also wants the proportionate development o ' ^ 

body. But as a philosopher, Plato is not mam y p 

with physical beauty though that is not deprecated Both n ^h 

.rM^and the ^ermC h" 

Upanishad rve have the representation notions of the 

divine embodiment of absolute beauty. because they 

absoluteness and divinity of beauty are ““^^Yion 

provide a way for the sublimation of our ordui. > 
and lust for the sensuous and Ibr physical beauty. To 

beauty, I mean, pure and el“ ^ H 'Jj colours and 

with the pollutions of mortality and an 
varieties of human life. 
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this kind of information Is gross and vulgar. He would plead 

for the transformation of consciousness through the realization 
of spiritual beauty. This kind of sublimation is also an integ- 
ral part of education. 

Plato was a great metaphysician but he had advanced 
social views. The scheme of elementary and higher education 
that he has outlined is meant both for males and females. This 
proposal of Plato is sound from the standpoint of the most 
advanced sociology and psychology and the modern advocates 
of female emancipation will find in Plato a great supporter. 

The basic sociological theme of Plato Is division of labour 
and the implied concentration of energy in the pursuit of one 
specific vocation. It is true that sometimes absolute concen- 
tration on one minor point leads to atrophy and it dulls the 
creative powers of the human being. It also creates a false 
sense of the significance of the limited viewpoint as if it were 
the entire thing. Hence the fragmentary and the partial is 
transferred to the place of the whole. Tlie true ideal for an 
educated citizen is to have some knowledge of many things 
and full knowledge of one thing. It is true that concentration 
upon one task is the secret of the growth of creative powers. 
All the monumental achievements in the fields of art, literature, 
science and philosophy are the products of years of prolonged 
and intense concentration. Plato rightly felt that the art of 
rulcrship also needs specialized training and concentrated 
application. The sophists had been trying to transform politics 
into an easy game of verbal argumentation, flash and wit. But 
Plato stressed that rulership also is an art and it needs great 
training. In the modern democratic age also we arc faced 
with a similar crisis. It is believed today that politics can be 
managed by the amateurs. But it has been found possible to 
exploit the sentiments and prejudices attaching to groups, 
races, classes and castes to attain personal power. To the 
shameful record of democracy in several countries it has to be 
pointed out that raw and incapable persons have found their 
way to some of the important places of political honour because 
of their affiliations with or belongingness to certain castes or 
groups. Plato appears as a relentless foe of the vulgarization 
of politics. No body but the trained expert in the highest 
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disciplines of literature, sciences and philosophy is to me d t 
political sceptre. Politics is not the refuge of the failed, tn 
incapable and the frustrated but is the dynamic instrument 
serve the nation. The desire to serve is the natural 
of the true philosophic vision of the whole. ence 
stress on functional specialization and enlightened P>- 
rulerships is of tremendous significance in the era of the debase 
ment of politics by the shallow, the vulgar and the ™ed oere- 

Plato’s philosophy and sociology of education - 

connected with his philosophy of culture. e | 

barbarism. Hence he goes beyond the picture of the 
primitive state based on utter absence of worldly °bje^ 
Lmmodities. But he is not satisfied with C'vih a .on 

either. In Sparta there was a -"“f-^on on m 1 a y 

gymnastic and discipline. Athens leaned ^ 

fnd aesthetic orientation. Plato inculcated the yn h ^ 
both. He wanted to synthetize both aesthetic 
and military training but he always imparted prunacy to he 
human spirit. Plato’s references to bbatihe real za ion rf^the 
heavenly ideas would convincingly indicate tha , 

the spiritual transfiguration of the mere “«thebe » u 

conceived in Athens. Plato rejects savagery ^rbar.sm 
and preaches the synthesis and sublimation o 
culture by the practice of i'll 

turning of the inward eye. Being .a p ' of 

metaphysician he does not a vo . regarded as a 

cultural norms by mass education. nothing to 

radical defect in his theory ‘-ffducat.on tha hejias^noU ^ g^^^ 

offer for the enlightenment of >he Pro “ f ,r„in. 

rather unjustifiably, concentrates .all h.s attenti 

ing of the auxiliaries and the guar mns. Athenian trade 

Plato is no. fascinated by the S™"''". “^^^^‘^.ion as a 
and commerce. He is opposed to -onomic jc mito 
source of war. Hence he is not enamoured of he e^inp 
and the heterogeneity of a sophisticated «>'‘o ^ H P 
for Slmplicily. He does not f-b'- nS^ss.on.^^ 

believe in righteous indignation an v 

be ever prepared to lay ‘'?'™ e it gives energy and 

country. He advocates simphciti liccause g 
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strength and the man practbing the cult of simplicity finds 
time for concentrating his energies upon other laudable pursuits 
and elevating enterprises. Plato’s fascination for the cult of 
simplicity may sound a little reactionary and he may be classed 
along with Rousseau, Tolstoy and Gandhi as an enemy of 
civilization. But it is certainly true that Plato was not a rura- 
list or an Arcadian enthusiast. He rightly felt that accumu- 
lation and aggressiveness were the disease of civilization. He 
believed that the salvation for man does not lie In any amassing 
of the external frame-work and commodities of the contempo- 
rary civilization. The disease lies deeper. Man as an emotional, 
volitional and cognitional being has to be saved from a too 
eas) engrossment in the paraphernalia of a complicated com- 
mercial civilization. The recovery of man requires the limita- 
tion of his wants and the release of moral and spiritual energies. 
We are painfully realizing that perhaps we have paid very 
dearly by concentrating on the accumulation of commodities 
and forgetting the soul of man. Hence it is essential once 
more to repeat in the words of the Upanishads and Plato— 
“Man ! know thyself.”^ Plato has a great message for our 
modern world indeed. 


Apojop 30 ; For know that this is the command of God : 
and I believe that no greater good has ever happened in 
he state than my service to the God. For I do nothing 
but go about pereuading you all. old and young alike, not 
to take thought for your persons or your properties, but first 
v and chiefly to care about the greatest improvement of 
the soul. I tell you that virtue is not given by money, but 
that from virtue comes money' and every other good of man 
pitjihc as well as private.” ’ 
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I. Philosophical Foundations of Education 

\ ristotle (384-322 B.O.) is considered, perhaps *e 
A encyclopaedic writer in the entire 
thought and his ideas on education are still worth 
notions on politics, ethics and poetics are 
Although the scientific foundations of his inte e 
have been subjected to terrific onslaughts by 
Newtonian and modem physics, and Danvin.an and post 
Darwinian biology, still in 

thought and educational and 1 

contributions have not on>y elca ioT tms 

very influential. LAccording of human 

a moral and spiritual process for the full 
potentialities and worth and 
of citizenship, i They felt that life was an 
capacities ha4 to be developed to "’<= 

ration that operates today between 'lier 

and the governmental process or social activi ic on the othe 

would have been something ,Ieh 

axiological and v.aluationaI ”PP ],anic.al 

intellemual enquiries. The state, to them, was no " ™ 
contrivance or a necessary evil or a "'-‘^th^mo ml - 

force, but it was an organic entity solidified by the mor.^^^^^ 

subjective bonds of a “™™“" P^;"'” r providing the needs of 
collective existence. The ncccss«> ^ i -..nltition of the 

social life might have led to t c concretized 

path but its highest nature and purpose cm „,rs„(ncing, 

(mly through the realization Tlf.; 

perfect and noble life for all the P=>r'm|P-->>-S 

path is not a mere cxcliangc-aggrcga i s,,.^Iial contiguity 

merely by the bonds of physical proxitni . ijoals ofrr.sson 

but is a community for the embodiment of the ideals 
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.mcl virtuous activity. Since the poll’s is an organic body, it is 
essential that its character should be determined by the choice 
of the best life. 

There ran be three possible types of life according to Aris- 
totle. The lowest type is the sensuous life engaged in physical 
and vital gratifications. Its aim is gross hedonism and the 
pursuit of pleasures. It may be compared to the view propa- 
gated by the Carvakas in ancient India and is similar to the 
lamasic view of life referred to in the Bhagavadgila. Higher than 
this sensuous and appetitive life Is the life of the warrior and 
the politician. The political and mUitary life, if led anaong a 
community of freemen is quite praiseworthy. Aristotle is a 
critic of the despotic and tyrannical life which delights in subju- 
gating people who do not deserve enslavement. Hence he is 
bitterly hostile to the Lacedaemonian (Spartan) view which 
carried the art of war-making almost to a brutaliaing finality. 
But the political life among equals, based on the principle of 
cqualitarian reciprocity that all should rule and be ruled in 
turn, he considers a worthy ideal. Nevertheless, in the Kteoma- 
ehean PAhics, Aristotle points out some weaknesses of even the 
political and military life. “Now the activity of the practical 
virtues is c.Nhibited in political or military affairs, but the 
actions concerned with these seem to be unleisurely. Warlike 
actions arc completely so, but the action of the statesman is also 
unleisurely, and apart from the political action itself, aims at 
despotic powers and honours, or at all events happiness, for him 
.and his fellow citizens — a happiness different from political 
action, and evidently sought as being different. So among 
virtuous actions, political and military actions are distinguished 
by nobility and greatness, and these are unleisurely and aim at 
an end and are not desirable for their own sake."* The funda- 
mental objection to considering tltc political life as the highest 
goal of man, thus, is that its end is not immanent in itself. It 
is only possible with reference to other people. The just man 
needs people towards whom and with whom he can act justly, 
and the temperate m-an, the brave man and the politician, and 
others are in the same category. Hence Aristotle praises the 


* Sicomnehan Ethics, X, 7. 
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third and the highest life, the life of the self-sufficient philoso- 
phers contemplating the eternal truth. The life of reason is the 
highest because reason is the essence of man and is divine in 
its nature. “If reason is divine, then, in comparison with man, 
the life according to it is divine in comparison with human life. 
But we must not follow those who advise us, being men, to 
think of human things, and being mortal, of mortal things, but 
must, so far as we can, make ourselves immortal, and strain 
every nerve to live in accordance with the best thing in us ; for 
even if it be small in bulk, much more does it in power and 
worth surpass everything.**^ Hence the conclusion of the 
^^icomachean Ethics is that the life of the contemplative^ philoso- 
pher is the highest, most akin to the life of God^ and is higher 


than the moral and political life. r u 

But in the Politics Aristotle moderates the rigor of the (hs- 
tinction between the political life and the contemplative hfe He 
believes that the life of virtuous activity is the highest. He does 
away with the ordinary distinction between thought and activity 

and states that thought itself is activity." He becomes averse 

to the isolation associated with the life of pure conternp alion 
and although never a protagonist of supreme political power, 
he ascribes to political and moral life a more exa te c arac er 
than his philosophy of the hierarchical superiority o reason o 
moral virtue would allow him. He categorically stales : It 
We are right in our view, and happiness is assume to e 
virtuous activity, the active life will be best for cities co ective y 
and for individuals. Not that a life of action must > 

have relation to others, as some persons thin *, nor are 

ideas only to be regarded as practical which are pursue 

the sake of practical results, but much more the thoughts and 
contemplations which arc independent an comp 
themselves ; since virtuous activity, and therefore a ' 

kind of action, is an end, and even in the case of external 


Inihe AUlaphysics, 1 177a/26, the highest branch 

plation is called by tile name of thcolog> « worsliip 

Ethics, 1249b/20 the ideal is depicted as the ^^orslnp 
and contemplation of God.** . , 

Cf. the similar statement of Giovanni Gentile. 
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actions the directing mind is most truly said to act.”i If we 

analyze this passage closely and keep in mmd the conclusion 

of the Nicomachean Ethics it is clear that Aristotle is faced with 
a great dilemma. If he would stress the superiority only of 
the self-sufEcient divine and rational contemplative life, there 

is danger that the other conception of the moralization of 
political life advocated by him in the Politics may appear 
secondary. Hence if in one line he praises virtuous activity, in 
the next sentence he pleads for the worth of contemplation. 
To do justice to Aristotle it can be said that although the 
life of intellectual virtues is the highest, the life of moral 
virtues in alliance with at least one intellectual virtue, that is, 


practical wisdom, is almost the highest, when we arc talking 
on the social and political plane. In other words, if the 
divine life of the philosopher is the highest from a purely 
theoretical standpoint, the life of the synthesis of the ideals 
of the best man and the best citizen in a constitutional polity 
is the highest that is possible and realizable in an imperfect 
w’orld. Education is that process of systematic training and 
instruction whereby the citizen may be most enabled to realize 
this practical ideal. Hence the great significance of education 
in moral and political life is evident. According to Aristotle, 
\lhe goods of the soul cannot be attained without an adequate 
supply of goods of the body and external goods. He does not 
regard the association of morality and penury as logical. Even 
for leading a life of virtuous activity, the polis is necessary 
because it alone can, by its resources, make possible such a 
life. The polis is an important and organic category in moral 
existence, l^ducation is the process of the awareness in man 
of the primacy of the realization of his'own personal goals and 
the goals of Social existence, which, howxvcr, arc mutually 
entirely linked up and cannot be realized in separation. Hence 
it is clear that the ideal of Aristotle is comparable not to the 
Advaita Vedanlic ideal of immersion and complete absorption 
in the depths and silence of the eternal being but is partly 
similar to the ideal of Kamajoga preached in the Bhagavadgila 
and the iojuTvedfi which visualized a synthesis of action and 


Politics, vn, 3. 
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knowledge {karma and vidya). Thus it can be said that, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, education is not the path of salvation from the 
demands of the empirical world and its relativistic canons of 
action but is the process of supplementing the deficiencies of 
nature and thereby enabling man to perform his duties of 
creative and enlightened moral citizenship. 

Aristotle is absolutely emphatic in his assertion that the 
justice and the happiness* of the individual and the state are 
the same. Their ends arc the same — the realization of the 
perfect life. But since the individual cannot realize his end 
alone, hence the polls is essential. Aristotle is not a moral 
individualist. According to him the individual belongs to the 
polls. His entire scheme of educational sociology is constructed 
on the basis of this ideal and he stresses the perfect harmoniza- 
tion of the physical and political means for the realization of 
the end (i.e., purpose) of the happy life. According to Hobbes, 
felicity is equivalent to the pursuit of pleasure. The Utilitarians 
sponsored the notion of the two sovereign guides of pain and 
pleasure for the clarification of the process of human action. 
But in Aristotle’s view happiness, although it contains an element 
of pleasure, is not equivalent to pleasure.® Pleasure {ktdone) is 
merely pleasing to the minds and senses. But there is an 
clement of permanent worth in happiness {txidamordci)^ In the 
terminology of Indian thought we can say that or pleasure 

is equivalent to Sukha, and Etidatmonla or happiness is equivalent 
to Ananda. \ Education, according to Aristotle, is the art of 
acquiring happiness and its aim is not the pursuit of pleasure 
because the latter can be enjoyed even by untrained and 
uneducated men. Thus it can be said that intellectual enjoy- 
ment contains not only the element of pleasure but also of the 
noble which is the path of virtue. 

There are three constituents of the virtuous life — nature, 
habit and rational principle. The three must be in harmony 
with one another. Nature, in Aristotle’s philosophy is the most 


' J^icomachean Ethics, I, 13 : “Since happiness is an activity 

of the soul in accordance with perfect virtue ” 

® According to Aristotle a man is not really viituous unless he — 
finds pleasure in the exercise of virtue. — Newman, T 
Politics of Aristotle, p. 368. 
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fundamental concept. Nature is the vital, immanental essence 
and material of things. Hence to start with, one must be born 
a man, before he can profit by any system of education. A 
beast or an utter lunatic cannot be educated. According to 
Aristotle the best material to profit by education is a nature 
which contains the elements both of spirit and passion as w'ell as 
of intelligence. Due to his Greek prejudice, he found the best 
synthesis of this psychological material in the Greeks. He never 
considered man to be either completely evil or wicked. In man 
there are elements both of self-love and social instinct. If he 
is not trained in the arts of just, decent and socialized existence 
then the beastly propensities begin to predominate in him but if 
he gets proper training then he can rise even to the heights of the 
divine being. When man realizes the fullness of his essence, 
only then can he be said to have attained his final purposes 
and aim. This is possible only in the state. Education can 
supplement nature but it can never create nature. It can, 
through moral training and rational instruction and wisdom, 
only rectify and modify the deficiencies of nature. Moral habit 
and reason are the fruits of education. Aristotle pleads for the 
whole development of human nature. He says : "Animals 
lead for the most part a life of nature, although in lesser 
particulars some are influenced by habit as well. Man has 
rational principle, in addition, and man only. Wherefore 
nature, habit, rational principle must be in harmony with one’ 
another ; for they do not always agree ; men do many things 
against habit and nature, if rational principle persuades them 
that they Thus it i5 accepted that it is through 

moral and rational culture that the actualization of the poten- 
tialities of a man is possible. In case of inanimate things and 
instruments the end (the goal) can be imposed on them from 
ivithout. But in the case of man, his end or nature is immanent 
in him. 

The significance of habit in the realization of the moral 
nature of man is very striking in Aristotle and it has a funda- 
mental place m his educational philosophy. Habit is defined 
• by him m the Metaphysics. “Having a habit means a disposition 


' Fiolitics, VII, 13. 
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according to which that which is disposed is either well or fli 
disposed, and either in itself or with reference to something 
else ; e.g., health is a habit, for it is such a disposition. We 
speak of a habit if there is a portion of such a disposition; and 
so even the excellence of the parts is a habit of the whole 
thing.”^ In the exposition of his educational ideas, habit refers 
to the formation of good dispositions to action in the earlier 
years before one becomes an adult. It (habit) is different from 
the principle of functional specialization referred to by Plato 
because the latter refers to the training received in adult age 
while habit refers to the early years. Aristotle attaches greater 
weight to the formation of habits than Plato because, more 
than his speculative master (Plato), the former was concerned 
with the moral training acquired in the process of habituation 
to the customary Ia\v and ethics of the poUs. Training in habits 
is to come earlier than rational training. But although 
significant as an educational category, habit, in Aristotle, does 
not have the some spiritual significance which Abhyasa has in 
the philosophy of the BhagavadgUa or in the Toga system of 
Fatanjali. 

According to Aristotelian metaphysics the lower is for the 
sake of the higher and the body is for tlie sake of soul. Aris- 
totle divides the soul of man into two parts — the irrational and 
the rational. The irrational part is trained by the cultivation 
of moral virtues. Moral virtues, like the arts, are acquired by 
the repetition of the corresponding acts. Although these acts 
cannot be prescribed exactly, still they must avoid excess and 
defect. Aristotle was the great teacher of the ethical mean or 
moderation — the Madhyama way. Pleasure in doing virtuous 
acts is the sign that the virtuous disposition has been acquired. 
Moral virtue is a state of character and not a passion, nor a 
faculty. It is a disposition to choose the mean. Tiie extremes 
are opposed to each other and to the mean. The mean is 
difficult to be attained but can be grasped by perception, not 
by reasoning. Moral virtue involves the exercise of a choice 
between divergent alternatives. According to Aristotle freedom 
of choice is an important ingredient and can be said to be 


Metaphysics^ V, 20. 
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almost the essence of moral life. Choice implies deliberate and 
willed desire of things and indicates the exercise of psychologJ* 
cal power and thus it means that the action chosen and resorted 
to, is not the consequence of external constraint. The main 
categories of moral virtue are courage, temperance, liberality, 
magnificence, magnanimity, ambition, good temper, friendli- 
ness, truthfulness, ready wit and justice. A complete theory 
of moral education will prescribe the ways and methods of 
attaining excellence in these virtues. But since the account of 
education in the Politics is incomplete, hence, wc do not have a 
detailed categorization of the technics of the cultivation of these 
virtues on a large collective scale. But the important point is 
that Aristotle recognizes this principle of moral education and 
the significance of habit. From the very earliest years he w'ants 
the children to be habituated to hard life. “For human nature 
should be early habituated to endure all which by habit it can 
be made to endure ; but the process must be gradual.”^ He 
wants the directors of education to control tlie use and circula- 
tion of stories, pictures, statues etc. in order that from the very 
childhood the future citizens may learn temperance. Music 
also is recommended by Aristotle but only to the extent that it 
teaches temperance and is an aid to rational life. He is very 
emphatic in his statement that the irrational part of the soul 
should be trained by temperance. Temperance is a cardinal 
moral virtue in Aristotle’s Its opposites arc self-indul- 
gence and insensiblity. He says : “ for in an irrational being 

the desire for pleasure is insatiable even if it tries every source 
of gratification, and the exercise of appetite increases its innate 
force, and if appetites are strong and violent they even expel 
the power of calculation. Hence they should be moderate and 
few, and should in no w’ay oppose the rational principle — and 
this is what we call an obedient and chastened state — and as the 
child should live according to the direction of his tutor, so the 
appetitive element should live according to rational principle. 
Hence the appetitive element in a temperate man should har- 
monise with the rational principle ; for the noble is the mark 
at which both aim, and the temparate man craves for the things 


1 Politics, Wll, 17. 
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zation of happiness. Happiness is achieved by virtuous activity 
and contemplative activity. Thus Aristotle’s exalted conception 
of education would distinguish him from those pedagogists who 
concern themselves mainly with instruction and transmission of 
information. To Aristotle, education is an integral process of 
social, moral, political and intellectual advancement of the 
citizens. 

2. Sociological Foundations of Education 

According to Aristotle an ideal citizen is one who conforms 
to the character of the constitution. His virtue is relative in 
the sense that it has to act according to the canons of that 
particular constitution wherein the person is born and resides. 
He is to be moulded to suit the form of government under 
which he lives. In the sketch of the best state that Aristotle 
has provided in books VII and VIIl of the Polilies, he states 
that all citizens should rule and be ruled in turn. When young 
they should be military-men and obey the rulers. When old 
they should become councillors and command others. Aristotle 
pleads for some difference between the education of the rulers 
and that of the ruled and this may sound contradictory to his 
other statement that there should be the same, uniform public 
education under state law for all the citizens.' This contradic- 
tion will not be of any great consequence in the best polity of 
Aristotle, because there the same citizens who are subjects in the 
younger years •will be rulers when they are old. Hence they 
must learn to obey when young. So far as the virtues of com- 
manding are concerned they may acquire that in later life. The 
true statesman must be a wise man^ and must have knowledge 
of what Eurlpedes says ; “No subtle arts for me, but what 
the state requires.” Aristotle stressed the adaptation of the 
pattern of education to the form of government because it con- 
tributes most to the permanence of constitutions. Hence it is, 
that he praises Sparta. But by the statement that citizens 
should be “educated in the spirit of the constitution,” Aristotle 

Polities, Book VIII, 2 and Book VII. According to The 

Politics, 1333 a/1, the education of the governors and the 

governed must be the same and also different. 

2 The Politics, 1277 a/17. 
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docs not mean that tlie citizens should perforin those actions in 
which oligarchs and democrats delight but that they should 
perform those actions by which the existence of an oligarchy or 
democracy is made possible.* Hence he says that women and 
children should be trained by education with an eye to the 
constitution.® In the context of modern democratic and consti- 
tutional practices it is possible to accept Aristotle’s proposal that 
there should be laws to regulate education.® But serious 
objections can be made to his proposals of total control and 
management of education by the state. In modern democracies 
there is a steady tendency towards the separation of the state 
and the universities. Except ibr military training, the other 
branches of education are receiving the maximum degree of 
autonomy from state interference. Modern dictatorships, on 
the other hand, consider education to be a function of the state 
and have converted the process of education into a process of 
propaganda of doctrines, creeds and theories recognized as 
valid by the ruling parties. The stress on uniform, public and 
compulsory education would signify that the ultimate function 
of the state is pedagogic, according to Aristotle. Since the end 
of the state and of the individual is the attainment of human 
happiness,^ therefore the process of education in the spirit of the 
constitution would promote the realization of the sense of inter- 
subjective inter-dependence and would thus establish harmony 
between human action and the ends of social existence. 

According to Aristotle the realization of moral and intellec- 
tual virtues is the highest aim of education. He stresses the 
performance of honourable actions. Necessary, useful and 
profitable actions, on the other hand, are also essential but 
they arc not ends in themselves.® They should be performed 
for the sake of the noble and the honourable. Technical and 
professional efiiciency alone can never be the aim of education. 
During the eras of furious and hectic struggle for existence, 
the pragmatic-instrumentalistic and utilitarian conceptions of 

* The Politics, mo af20. 

- Ibid., 1260 b/15. 

3 Ibid., 1337 a/25. 

^ W. L. Newman, The Politics of Aristotle, Vol. I, p. 62. 

® The Politics, 1333 b/I-S 
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education become emphasized but to Aristotle^ enamoured of 
the leisurely life of the Greek aristocrat, such a conception of 
education would appear vulgar and brutalizing. He is an 
exponent of the ideal of liberal education. 

Liberal education certainly results in mental cultivation 
and generates a spirit of intellectual quest. It leads to tlic 
destruction of intellectual inertia and languidness and produces 
the free-thinking and enquiring mind. Furthermore, it dis- 
ciplines and chastens the feelings and sentiments.^ Perhaps 
Aristotle would call this funetion of liberal education to be of 

the purgative type. It generates a sensitive reaction to the 
diverse situations in social life. Thus it facilitates the growth of 
a sense of social accommodation. It produces a sense of friend- 
ship, sympathy and liberality. Liberal education, as under- 
stood today, primarily signifies training in ethics, art and 
philosophy or humanities generally. It is considered as being 
different from technical and vocational education which arc 
oriented only to professional competence. In the modern 
conception of liberal education, possibly, there may be an 
undercurrent of opposition even to advanced competence in 
the technical sciences. But according to the ancient schools 
of philosophic idealism, even science imparts a spiritual 
experience, To Plato, scientific understanding is a preparation 
for philosophic dialectical cognition. Aristotle’s ideal of 
liberal education has many parallels. The Chinese stressed 
training of civil servants in the Confucian texts. The study 
of Greek and Roman classics was an essential part of the 
curriculum at the old British universities. In the U.S.A. 
today, wc are noticing a revival of some forms of neo-Thomism. 
In Greece in the fifth and fourth and third centuries B.C; the 
ideal of the “cultured gentleman” was considered exemplary. 
An ancient Sanskrit stanza refers to the delight obtained from 
literature, music and art as the true human delight. By 
stressing liberal education, Aristotle has certainly drawn 
attention to the humankt dimensions of human culture, but 
today due to the exorbitant growth of economic competition 
and struggle for existence the ideal of education for earning 


^ Cf. T. H. Huxley, Liberal Education. 
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and living is getting more attention. The Gandhian ideal of 
“basic education’* is also emphatic on orienting education to 
be an aid in earning a living through the acquisition of skills 
but Aristotle in his detestation of manual labor ivould consider 
even this ideal to be illiberal. 

Aristotle is vigorously opposed to the vulgar and mechanical 
arts and occupations.* Everything that deforms the body, he 
dismisses as vulgar. Anything that makes the mind or soul of 
the young man less fit for the exercise of virtue, he considers 
vulgar. Even paid employments he condemns as vulgar be- 
cause they degrade the mind. Even those arts and occupations 
U’hich arc not illiberal as such, become illiberal, if instead of 
providing amateurish delight, they are pursued for the sake 
of professional skill and dexterity. According to Aristotle, 
the intention of man is important. Some things there are, 
^vhjch if done for one’s own self, will not be vulgar but may 
become vulgar if they are done for payment or for others. 
Aristotle’s hostility to the mechanization and brutalization of 
the mind is indicated by his trenchant oppposition, at times, 
to the Lacedaemonian system of education because it put 
exorbitant and unhealthy emphasis only on the development of 
military courage and did not train the citizens in the arts of 
peace. Another indication of his opposition to vulgarization is 
in his condemnation of athleticism. He certainly brants the 
development of physical strength by gymnastic training but is 
oppossed to mere athleticism acquired by the neglect of other 
virtues. It is in the interests of harmony and proportion that 
lie is opposed to vulgarization. But there can be serious 
objection to his identification of vulgarization and specializa- 
tion. Sometimes his statements appear superficial as, for 
example, when he says that the total amount of useful knowledge 
imparted to children should never be large enough to make 
them mechanically-minded. John Stuart Mill had a very 
bookish education in his childhood but he did not become 
mechanically-minded. Aristotle believed that there was some 
relation betw’een liberal education and an amateurish interest 
In diverse activities. But this amateurish interest is an aristo- 


^ The Politics t 1337 b and 1336 b. 
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cratic ideal meant for the leisure class and is not possible to be 
practised in the modern world when fundamental equalization 
in all fields is considered to be the goal. Bertrand Russell ^is 
right in pointing out that the day of the “cultured gentleman , 
the aim of the Aristotelian state, is now over. Several factors 
are responsible for this decline of the cultured gentleman.^ A 
democratic upheaval in modern times has strengthened the 
aspirations of the vast masses to sliare in the traditional 
cultural heritage, which has so far been the monopoly of the 
aristocracy. The growth of scientific industrial technics has 
brought to prominence means and methods not only different 
from but even alien to the traditional patterns of action. The 
advance of popular education has brought to the forefront a 
new public whose values and beliefs are highly critical of the 
aristocratic pretensions to cultural superiority. The ideal of 
the cultured gentleman, hence, although practicable in Peri- 
dean Athens and in Europe from the Renaissance to the 
eighteenth century, is, more or less, a decadent conception. 
But although the Aristotelian notion, behind his condemnation 
of professional and mechanical training, is impracticable and 
although his conception of the cultured gentleman is anachro- 
nistic, still we have to recognize that both in Greece and in 
ancient India a many-sided versatility was the aim of education.® 
In modern times, in the furious pursuit of an education for 
career, there is a tendency to neglect the training of character. 
Aristotle wanted a synthesis of the growth of moral character 
and intellectual instruction. Lotze points out some contrasting 
features of ancient and modern education. According to the 
classical conception, general aptitude for knowing was an end 
in itself and hence the free exercise of all the powers and an 
interest in hutnan relations generally were stressed. Intellectual 
development and enjoyment was then considered an end in 
Itself. According to the modern conception there is an 
emphasis on the range of concrete knowledge.® Today there 

A History of IVestern Philosophy, p. 194. 

- W. L. Newman, The Politics ofAristoile, Vol. I, p. 343 ; and 
Sn Aurobindo, The Brain of India. 

® Cf. Lotze, MikrokosmoSf HI,- 254, referred to in Newman. 
op. ciL, p. 347. 
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is stress on productive specialized labor and professional 
efforts and both the work and its fruit are considered worth- 
while. 

Another significant clement in Aristotle’s sociology of 
education is his conception of the necessity of leisure.^ Certainly 
there is an element of relaxation and recreation in leisure to 
the extent that it is removed from the drudgeries of the art 
of earning a living. But the essence of leisure is the creative 
employment of one’s time. Political activity and intellectual 
contemplation are only possible when there is leisure. Accor- 
ding to Aristotle, leisure is the goal of occupation. In order 
that the citizens may enjoy leisure they must be provided with 
enough means. The citizens of Aristotle’s best state are well-to- 
do people but cultivation of land is to be put in charge of 
husbandmen who are cither foreign perioeci or slaves. Hence 
Popper says that there is a strong element of a sound and 
balanced feudalism in the best state of Aristotle because the 
citizens have land but they themselves do not work upon it.® 
According to Aristotle courage and endurance are needed for 
business and action, philosophy or wisdom for leisure, and 
temperance and justice are needed for botli action and leisure. 
Hence leisure and cultivation are promoted not only by those 
virtues which are practised in leisure, but also by some of 
those which are useful for business and action. 

3< Aristotle’s Theory of Education 

. According to Aristotle the citizen belongs to the state, hence 
for the production of healthy citizens he wants to control the 
marriage of the parents. He is against early marriage. Even 
in the ancient Vcdic and Upanishadic philosophy there was a 
great stress on Brahmacharya as the foundation of physical and 
moral life. Aristotle wanted that the citizens should have 
strong bodies and hence he emphasized g>Tnnastic exercises. 
He puts emphasis on moral education and he wanted that the 
directors of education should sec that the young children do 
not hear any unseemly talc. The latter have to sliarc, later on, 
in great and responsible work and hcncc they should have no 

1 r//^Po//hVj, 1331 a/20. 

® K. Popper, The Open Society and Its Enemies, \^ol. 11, p. 2. 
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knowledge of the evil. He says that children should not asso- 
ciate themselves with slaves and other people of questionable 

character. Until they are seven years old they should live at 
home. I agree with most of these proposals but in the framework 
of modern democracy we would say that these regulations 
should be imposed by families and not by the state. From the 
age of five to seven the children ate to watch others at work, on 
those lessons which afterwards they will have to learn them- 
selves. Aristotle’s ideal is that boys should love and admire 
the good and feel a repugnance for the bad because he holds 
that virtue consists in rejoicing and loving and hating aright.t 
This conception of virtue may sound puritanical in modern 
times but it has significant similarities to the Hindu conception 
of education wherein moral discipline, iapas, is greatly stressed. 

There are four subjects of instruction : reading and writing, 
gymnastic, drawing, and music. Reading and writing are use- 
ful for the pursuit of economic activities, for household manage- 
ment, for the performance of political actions and for the 
acquisition of knowledge. Aristotle favors gymnastic for making 
the bodies of the future citizens proportionate and welhformed 
and not for excessive physical strength. What is needed is not 
beastly ferocity but gentle lion-like courage.® Drawing is useful 
In making purchases and for appreciating the beauty of the 
human figure. This latter notion may sound a little over- 
aesthetic to us. Music, according to Aristotle, has five uses. It 
is a source of' harmless pleasure. It provides recreation. 
Sometimes it has a purgative influence — Kalharsis. It is also 
needed for forming characters because it habituates the mind to 
the love of that which is good and noble and to the repugnance 
for the ignoble. Thus it is clear that Aristotle stresses many 
more types of uses of music than Plato does in the second Book 
of the Republic, The fifth use of music is that of “intellectual 
enjoyment in leisure; which is in fact evidently the reason of its 
introduction, this being one of the ways in which it is thought 
that a free-man should pass his leisure ; as Homer says, ‘But he 

^ W. L. Newman, The Politics of Aristotle, I, pp. 349-50. 

The Politics, 1338 b/L8-20 : “For among barbarians and 
among animals courage is found associated, not with the 
greatest ferocity, but with a gentle and llon-like temper ” 
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who alone should be called to the pleasant feast’ and afterwards 
he speaks of others whom he describes as inviting ‘The bard 
who would delight them all.’ And in another place Odysseus 
says that there is no better way of passing life than when men’s 
hearts are merry and ‘The banqueters in the hall, sitting in 
order, hear the voice of the minstrel*.”^ Since Aristotle talks of 
the rhythms and the melodies it is clear that he does not mean 
by music, literature, but is speaking of music is the ordinary 
sense. He is opposed to professional competence in music. He 
only wants an amateurish understanding of music. He is for 
avoiding enervating and passion-exciting music. He is also 
opposed to the music that would degrade the body or make it 
unfit for participating in the civil or military training and 
functions. According to Aristotle, “the mean, the possible and 
the becoming”® are the three principles of musical education 
and on their basis he praises the Lydian harmony which is 
suited to children of tender years and the Dorian harmony 
which produces gravity of character and is the manliest.® In 
ancient India, although some of the gods and goddesses like 
Siva, Krishna and Sarasvati arc represented as having their 
musical instruments, musical education was never considered an 
integral constituent of the regular educational curriculum. 
Sometimes it is possible to appreciate the view that music can 
contribute to the formation of good habits but its connexion 
with rational growth, as upheld by Aristotle, does not seem at 
all clear and plausible. 

4. Critique of Aristotle’s Philosophy of Education 

There are some differences between the Platonic and the 
Aristotelian ideals of education. Plato advocates the cultivation 


^ Politics, VIII, 3. 

2 The Politics, 1342 b/30. 

2 Jhid.. 1342 b and 1340 b. 

Aristotle’s views on the effects of melodies can be thus 
represented : 

(i) Mixolydian=make men sad and grave. 

(ii) Relaxed modes==cnfecblc the mind. 

(iii) Dorian— produces a moderate and settled temper. 

(iv) Phrygian=inspires enthusiasm. 
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of reason and philosophical dialectics. Aristotle too advocates 
the growth of reason but is also mindful of the importance of 
moral habituation. Plato gives an elaborate account of the 
higher education in the sciences and philosophies for the guar- 
dians. Aristotle is silent about these but it can be guessed that 
possibly he would have included logic, rhetoric, astronomy, 
physics, biology, metaphysics, politics and ethics, among' the 
subjects of higher education since on these subjects he has 
written important books.* Generally speaking, Aristotle is 
more mindful of the synthesis of knowledge and happiness, 
while Plato stresses only knowledge. 

Aristotle’s philosophy of education has several merits. It 
indicates a comprehensive conception of political philosophy. 
An integral relation between life and state is essential ; according 
to it. In a growing secularlslic and scicntific-technological- 
commcrcial civilization, there is a tendency to become oblivious 
of tlie problems of philosophy of life. But Aristotle is right in 
pointing out that without a noble conception of life aiming at 
good and justice, political activity is not oriented to the right 
direction. 

Aristotle is also justified in emphasizing “habituation** for 
the practice of moral virtues. Certainly we need sound, noble 
and decent men for the conduct of governmental affairs. 
Virtuous activity and felicity are the goals both of the indivi- 
duals and the state. Hence we think that Aristotle’s stress on 
truth, justice, courage, temperance, liberality etc. in the politi- 
cal context is meaningful. 

Aristotle advocated the necessity of leisure {schole) although, 
in Ins conception, it is the privilege of an economically parasi- 
tical class. In modern industrial legislation we find a strict 
definition of the number of hours a worker is to work for, in 
order that the division between labor-time and leisure-time 
may he Ynaintaincd. The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights of 191B also recognizes the enjoyment of art and culture 
as a h.aslc human right. Hence increasingly wc are recognizing 
the relation between the advance of civilization and culture, 
and leisure. 


Monroe, A tiiirf History Education, p. 71, 
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Some of the details of Aristotle’s theory of education may 
still be plausible. We may sympathize with his view that 
music has an educative and a purgative purpose. Mahatma 
Gandhi also recognized the morally elevating influence of 
religious prayers and the chants of the Upanishads and the 
Bhagavadgila. Aristotle’s views with regard to gymnastic training 
for boys are also sound and may still be put into practice. His 
attempt to regulate the age of marriage is also sound. His 
proposals to teach and train the boys moral virtues, especially 
temperance, can also be accepted. 

Aristotle’s emphasis on liberal arts and the consequent 
opposition to the vulgarization and brutalization of human pro- 
pensities is in line with the modern humanistic approach to 
education. The necessity of the study of humanities is now 
being recognized even for people undergoing vocational training 
and also for realizing the significance of human relations in 
industry, The ancient curriculum of education both in India 
and Greece was more encyclopaedic but in modern times there 
is a far greater stress on specialized competence in limited 
fields. But it will be better if to the modern conception of 
specialized expert training we add the insight of the ancient 
thinkers, into education for the growth of man and not merely 
as an adjunct to bread-winning. 

There are also some great limitations of and inadequacies 
in Aristotle’s conception of education. It is difficult to sympa- 
thize with some of his ethical and political prejudices. According 
to his notions, the body' is for the sake of the soul, the irrational 
part of the soul is for the rational part, animals are for men, 
and slaves and mechanics arc for citizens. From the standpoint 
of the lower in the social hierarchy, like the artisans, mechanics, 
merchants and husbandmen, this principle may degenerate into 
a dangerous principle of social oppression and tyranny. No 
philosophic conception of the organic whole or the distinction 
between the ‘constituent’ parts and the ‘conditions’ of a polis 
can justify any social oppression and tyranny. 

It is surprising that Aristotle should not discuss higher 
education in the Politics. It is possible to form a hypothetical 
picture of what would have been the subjects of higher educa- 
tion from the extant treatises of Aristotle himself on philosophical 
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and sdentidc subjects but still we arc justif.cd in expecting from 
Aristotle a detailed and connected treatment orhiglicr education 
in the Politics. In view of his promise at the beginning of Cook 
111 to Investigate the relations of life and the state, this neglect 
of higher philosophic education and its connexion with the 
State is a glaring omission. 

Aristotle pleads for one, uniform, public education for all 
citizens^ but such a proposal sounds totalitarian and is opposed 
to modern democratic trends. The Roman Catholic Churcli 
and other religious groups and denominations arc opposed to 
such proposal for compulsory uniformity. If tve tvould plead for 
uniformity, then tve cannot simultaneously have in our country 
the European pattern of higher university education, tlic old 
Vedic system of Gurukulaand the synthetic ideals and practices of 
the Santiniketan. Hence I am strongly opposed to any proposal 
for the total governmentalization of the educational macliincry 
because the conception of die moulding of citizens in the spirit 
of the constitution may become a prelude to fascism. 

Aristotle was himself an expert in many suljjccts. He was 
a master of many sciences and many brandies of philosophies 
upto the extent that they had developed in contemporary 
Greece. Hence his stress on an aristocratic ideal of amateurish- 
ness and his fear of professional education seem paradoxical. 
From this standpoint there is more of harmony between the 
educational preachings of Plato and the style of his own 
personal accomplishments in life. 

Aristotle’s advocacy of the exposure of infants sounds crude 
and cruel. He says : “As to the exposure and rearing of 
children, let there be a law that no deformed child shall live but 
that on the ground of an excess in the number of children.”^ 
From this it appears that he had no conception of the human 
soul as a spiritual agent. 

Aristotle also makes some proposals for the existence of a 
priestly class in his best state. He says : “No husbandmen or 
mechanic should be appointed to it (priesthood) ; for the Gods 
J Aristotle holds thatcitizen should bernoulded to suitthefornT 

of government under which he lives because the citizen does 

not belong to himself *‘for they all belong to the state, and 

.^e each of them a part of the state.” r/iePo/ihcJ, I337a/15-30. 

® The Politics^ 1335 b/20-25. 
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should receive honour from the citizens only. Now, since the 
body of the citizens is divided into two classess, the warriors and 
the councillors, and it is beseeming that the worship of the Gods 
should be duly performed, and also a rest provided in their 
services for those who from age have given up active life, to the 
old men of these two classes should be assigned the duties of 
the priesthood.*’^ But, although, thus almost all old citizens 
are supposed to end their lives as priests, there is no mention of 
any philosophy of religion in the Politics. There is no mention 
of the principles or of the dogmas of any religion in the Politics, 
as we find in the Laws of Plato and the Social Contract of 
Rousseau. Sometimes it seems surprising that the entire topic 
of religion and its relations with politics should have been left 
untouched in the Politics, except for a casual mention in a line 
here and there. The historical influence of Buddhism, 
Christianity and some other ethicahreligious systems has made 
us aware of the primacy of religious values. The Greeks cared 
for aesthetics but were not a deeply religious people like the 
Jews and the Hindus. A comprehensive philosophy of educa- 
tion will also have to clarify this fundamental problem of the 
relationship between religion, politics and education. But 
inspite of this and other inadequacies credit should be given 
to Aristotle for having elaborately discussed the problem of 
education and its connextion with the state. 

The Greek insistence on the organic connexion between 
politics and education was a function of their conception of 
paideia or culture. Culture is an integral element in the life of 
the best state. It is equated with a general training and 
development of the human faculties. Aristotle was quite right 
in stressing that culture and goodness should have the justest 
claim in the award of honours and office. But although he 
praises the Spartan practice of educating the sons of the poor 
and the rich together, still he had definite aristocratic prejudices 
since he held that “birth and education are commonly the 
accompaniments of wealth.** I believe that If we can make the 
concrete realization of the ideal of ‘education for culture’ 
possible for all citizens, then it will be a fundamental landmark 
in the evolutionary progression of humanity. 


1 Politics, VII, 9. 
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I. The Poona New English School 

E rilightei'ii^ent of the people isonc of the most important tech- 
nics of the rise of a nation. In Europe the rationalistic 
enlightenment of France preceded the French Revolution and 
Diderot, Voltaire and Rousseau are regarded as the intellectual 
precursors of the great revolutionary movement. Disraeli 
stressed the necessity of education for the success of the British 
democracy. In modern India \vc find that the rise and growth 
of nationalism has been associated with the spread of educa- 
tional institutions organized on nationalistic lines. Chlploonkar 
and Tilak and Agarkar were the pioneers of a new educational 
movement in Maharashtra. Lala Lajpat Rai and Hansraj 
were the pioneers and leaders in the foundation of the D.A.V. 
College in Lahore. Swami Shraddhananda established the 
Gurukul at Kangri on the ideals of Vedic Brahmacharya. 
During the days of the Swadeshi movement (1905 to 1910) 
many new educational institutions were established. When 
the Nomcooperation movement started in India, several Vidya- 
pithas were established under Gandhiji's leadership. In the 
Santiniketan of Tagore we find the ideal of synthetic cosmopo- 
litanism. In the growth of Indian renaissance and nationalism 
these various educational institutions have a large contributing 
share. 

While Tilak (1856-1920) was studying for his law examina- 
tion and was residing in Poona, he formulated a plan for the 
establishment of a private school.' The governing principle of 

' For the details of Tilak’s life, N. G. Kelkar’s Life of Tilak (in 
Marathi, 3 Vols.) and Bapat’s Anecdotes and Reminiscences of 
Tilak (in Marathi, 3 Vols.) are to be consulted. 
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the teachers of this school was to be self-abnegati’on, so mucli 
associated with educational institutions run by tlic Jesuits. 
Tilak and Agarkar U’anted to be ^Indian Jesuits’. At about 
this time Ghiploonkar had resigned his post in the education 
department of the government and was thinking of running 
a school on independent lines. He did not think it worthwhile 
to manage a school already established by somebody else 
because at such a place he would not have opportunities for 
initiative and independence. Hence he decided to establish a 
new institution of his own. Tilak and Agarkar had already 
formulated their plans. They heard of the plans of Vishnu* 
shastry Ghiploonkar (1850*82). The latter had already acquired 
fame as a writer of great force and power and it was advanta- 
geous to obtain the cooperation of such a man. Tilak and 
Agarkar met Ghiploonkar at his house. They did not appre- 
ciate the idea of refashioning any old e.xisting school in accor- 
dance with their ideals. They repudiated the suggestion to 
revive the institution of Baba Gokhalc which had been defunct 
since 1076. At this meeting in September 1879, at the house 
of Ghiploonkar the idea of establishing tlie New English 
School definitely took shape. Only the execution of the idea 
in concrete actuality remained to be done. On September 13, 
1879 Ghiploonkar wrote a letter to his younger brother, L. K. 
Ghiploonkar, wherein he stated : “The memorable first day of 
October is approaching. I shall enjoy the pleasure of kicking 
off the chains (of government service) that day. Mr. Agarkar 
(going for M.A.), Mr. Tilak (going for LL.B.), Mr. Bhagwat 
and Mr. Karandikar have agreed to Join me in my enterprise. 
This they have done of their own accord. We have settled the 
first of January for unfurling the new flag. Such a battery 
must carry the High School instantaneously before it.” 

On January 2, 1880 the Poona New English School was 
formally established. The main figures in this educational 
project had been Ghiploonkar and Tilak. The latter also got 
the cooperation of a man who was specially expert in the field 
of management — although not an intellectual, M. B. Namjoshi 
was clever in the ways of the world. Agarkar did not join the 
school in the beginning because he had to get the M.A. degree. 
In June 1880 V. S. Apte joined this group. Apte who later 
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acquired great fame as a profound Sanskrit scholar and lexico- 
grapher had already acquired scholastic distinctions. After 
getting the M.A. degree, in December 1880 Agarkar joined the 
School. Thus Chiploonkar, Tilak, Namjoshi, Apte and Agarkar 
became the leaders of a new educational transformation in 


Poona. They were aided in their enterprise by Vasudeva Shastri 
Khare, H. K, Damle, Krishnarao Mande etc. The last of this 
group (Mande) had also some journalistic experience to his credit. 
Vishnushastry was the head master of the school for some time. 
Vasudeorao Kelkar and Gole joined the school in 1883. 


Originally the school was started as a purely private enter- 
prise. Chiploonkar and Tilak were proud of its financial 
Independence. They left an example in self-abnegation by not 
accepting any salary from the school in the first year of its 
existence. But inspite of the spirit of self-sacrifice shown by 
the founders, when the number of students increased and when,' 
correspondingly, facilities had to be expanded, government aid 
Tetter? the school tanght only upto the 

maHol'T' began to be imparted upto the 

iuatr.eulat.on standard. In 1880 the school was started only 
with nineteen students. In 1884 there were 1009 studems 

in the matr'-c' successful 
in the matriculation examination 

“ iviaien u, las.!. Thus he could devote his 
a"quarTer h" ‘h^chool only for two years and 

tion Ch- blow to the infant Instltu- 

nXica^t^^ r r* und burning 
pedagogical tr H "n? degradation of the 

Alclbiades noU ' teachers of Pericles, 

Greek civil’ ' were the real makers of ancient 

inspired teach Shivaji owe his greatness to the 

idealism sometimes ta\he way ' ”d 
teacher fnr tu being the good 

ccnfornr,othe exaT;:rulr™ents„nr 

Still his intellect, .al r, ^ examination criteria, 

His wia" grS morTree.'*'' ™ 

The school, however, progressed under the guidance of 
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Tilak, Apte and Agarkar. Agarkar had very interesting ways 
of teaching. Apte was a scholar and a great disciplinarian. 
While teaching the boys he always kept in mind the require- 
ments of the syllabus prescribed for the examination. On 
September 9, 1882 Apte appeared before the Hunter Com- 
mittee and in course of his statement, he said : “We have 
undertaken this work of popular education with the firmest 
conviction and belief that, of all agents of human civilization, 
education is the only one that brings about material, moral 
and religious regeneration of fallen countries and raises them 
uplo the level of most advanced nations by slow and peaceful 
revolutions ; and in order that this should be so, it must be 
ultimately in the hands of the people themselves.” Although 
he (Apte) did not have the same spirit of self-sacrifice as Tilak 
and Agarkar, still he was a great figure in the school and was 
responsible for the introduction of routine, regularity and 
general order in its operation and management. 

As a teacher, Tilak inspired awe and admiration. He created 
a prodigious spectacle at times by solving mathematical problems 
without the help of the black-board. The students had confi- 
dence in his erudition. Although he did not digress from the 
subject-matter, unlike Chiploonkar, still, he would not care to 
examine the note-books of the students specifically and tho- 
roughly. Perhaps he wanted the boys to develop self-reliance. 

The Poona New Englisli School was a great success and 
soon it caught the attention not only of Poona but of 
Maharashtra. Dr. Hunter, the president of the Education 
Commission (1802) stated, on September 8 : “Throughout the 
whole of India I have not yet witnessed a single institution 
whicli can be compared with this cstablisluncnt. . . . Tin's 

institution can rival and compete with success not only with 
government high schools in the country, but may favourably 
compare with the schools of oilier countries also.”* Even the 
Bombay government also at one time expressed a desire to 
transfer the Deccan college to the control of the Deccan IMiira- 
lion Society which was established in 1B81 by the same pioneers 
who founded the Poona New English Schwl. There were 

* 'Plus statement was made by Hunter wlulc he w.ns replying 

to an address of welcome by the Poon.a Nesv English School. 
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several factors responsible for the success of the New School. 
The most important factor was that a band of scholarly and 
enthusiastic young men were ready to undergo personal sacnfice 
for the sake of realizing the iioblc mission of spreading educa- 
tion amt ngst their countrymen. Tilak and Chiploonkar thought 
in terms of great practical idc.alism when they wanted the 
extension of educational opportunities for the sake of national 
regeneration and political fulfilment. The pioneer group o 
Chiploonkar, Tilak and Agarkar had been fortunate in 
obtaining the help and willing cooperation of .-i group of other 
youngmen who also were responsible persons and devoted 
to their duties. In 1881 the Kesari and the Mahraila were 


established by this group and thus they obtained wide publicity. 
These newspapers facilitated the public recognition of the 
educational work on which this group had embarked. In 1082 
Tilak and Agarkar were sentenced to four montbs’ simple impri- 
sonment in the Kolhapur Defamation Case. Because they had 


suffered imprisonment for vindicating the cause of right against 
the injustice and oppressiveness of an autocratic chief minister 
of the Kolhapur State, hence a halo of martyrdom was now 
attached to their names and personality after their release on 
October 26, 1882. Hitherto they were praised as courageous 
heroes, ivow was added to that an additional element of respect 
and esteem. 


The New English School was inspired by a new philosophy 
which was different from the professions and practices of the 
important educational institutions of the day. Tilak’s Ideal 
was twofold. Along with Chiploonkar and Agarkar he thought 
it essential that education had to be cheapened and teachers 
had to recover some of that old idealism which had been pre- 
valent m the ancient history of this country. The great 
teachers and preceptors of the Vedic and Upanishadk periods 
were renowned not for opulence and mundane prosperity but 
for scholarship, integrity and devotion to duty. The re-incor- 
poration of that old ideal in modern educational institutions 
was essential for the regeneration of the motherland. Tilak’s 
second ideal was to spread education. The extension of educa- 
tional opportunities was the indispensable condition for 
political enlightenment and progress. Hence the spread of 
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education \vas uppermost in Tilak’s eyes. During the Swa- 
deshi agitation days (1903 to 1908) he began to stress the 
nationalistic implications of education. But during the eighties 
of the last century, Chiploonkar, Tilak and Agarkar were 
content with stressing only the progressive expansion of the 
education which could be had in those days under the existing 
political framework. Hence this group of young educational 
leaders also accepted government grants for the development 
of educational facilities. 

It is significant that both Lokamanya Tilak and Swami 
Shraddhananda should begin their public career as educators. 
But while Shraddhananda was influenced by the ideals of 
Brahmacharya as inculcated in the Vedas, Tilak accepted the 
synthesis of Eastern ideals and Western practices and institu- 
tions, The latter’s revivalism did not go to the extent of 
accepting the possibility of the total incorporation of ancient 
ideas and theories in modem times. Throughout his life Tilak 
accepted the value of English education in the generation of 
sentiments of political radicalism and progressivism. Even 
during the Home Rule days (1916-1918) when he toured the 
country as the mighty prophet of Swaraj, he was candid 
enough to confess that the English system of education had 
been a factor for political enlightenment in the country. To 
this extent his spirit is different from that of Mahatma Gandhi. 
The Mahatma, especially in the Hind Swarajf appears as a 
devastating critic of ^Vestcrn civilization. During the Non- 
cooperation days (1920-1922) Gandhi spoke in terms of un- 
measured denunciation of the English education. Tilak’s spirit 
and ideas were more realistic. Although a profound scholar of 
the \^cdas and the different systems of Hindi philosophy, he 
(Tilak) recognized that the English education had to make 
contributions to the growth of the Indian body politic. Hence 
it is, that for about a decade, since the beginning of In's public 
career, Tilak worked as a school teacher and a college professor. 
But already as a teacher of students he had started on that 
wider project — ‘^education for the masses” — and licnee along 
with his role as an educator, he assumed another role, the role 
of a journalist. 
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Since 18B5 he also began to teach in the Fergusson College. It 
is pleasant to icnicinbcr that the great Gopal Krishna Goklialc, 
whom Mahatma Gandhi regarded as his political «um, svas 
attracted to the cause of educational activities involving per- 
sonal sclf-sacrincc by the glamour of Tilak’s personality. It is 
true that as time passed the inllucnccs of Agarkar and Ranadc, 
and especially of the latter, beeanic more prominent in the case 
of Gokhalc, but nonetheless it wasTilak who was at least partly 
responsible for Introducing him (Goklmlc) to tlic path o a 

public career. , 

The Deccan Education Society placed before its members 
ideals of noble self-sacrifice. The members of the Society bound 
themselves to serve It for twenty years. They had to be con 
tented with a meagre amount of money which could on y mee 
the bare needs of subsistence. In the beginning it was on y 
rupees forty and was later raised to seventy-five. The Society 
later on began to manage several educational institutions u 
its two most important creations arc the Fergusson College a 
Poona and the Willingdon College at Sangb. Lala Lajpat R 
has recognized the influence of the ideals of self-abnegation 
governing the Deccan Education Society upon t ic peop ^ 
were important in the establishment and management of the 
D. A. V.- College. Lahore. He says that the scheme of ife- 
membership was taken from the Deccan Education Soc.e y, 
although contrasted with the latter, theD. A. V College people 
did not accept grants from the government or f'U”" ^he^even 

associated with the government. Thus it is c ear 

persons responsible for the foundation of the Deccan Education 
Lcicty-B: G. Tilak. V. S. Apte. G. G. Agarkar. V. B. Kelkar 
Namjoshi, Golc and Dharap-proved to be 
in Maharashtra but their ideals spread into P 

'"‘^Srianuary 2, 1885. the Fergusson CoHugu 'vas established. 
On March 5, 1885 the foundation-stone of the ^ 

by Sir Jam=; Fergusson, the governor of pres« 

Later ol the site of the college buildings was shif d nd hence 
the foundation-stone had to be transferred This t™ 

Harris the governor laid the foundation. In 

became a irst-grade college. Since its inception the Deccan 
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a. The Deccan Education Society and the Fergiisson 

College 

The foundation of the Deccan Education Society is an epoch- 
making event in the educational history of Maharashtra. It 
put forward exalted ideals of service and saerifice before the 
people. Since the opening of the New English School the young 
group of enthusiastic youngmen wanted to expand and extend 
the educational enterprise in which they had engaged them- 
selves. The Kolhapur case (1882) had given an additional 
lusture to Tilak and Agarkar and their words began to carry 
weight. The Kolhapur Darbar recognized their (Tilak and 
Agarkar’s) chivahy and self-sacrifice because they had stood 
for the interest of the court of Shtvaji Maharaj’s descendants. 
Hence when the Deccan Education Society wanted to establish 
a college the Kolhapur Darbar donated a large sum of money. 
So great had the attachment between the Society and the 
Darbar grown that in 1895 the opening ceremony of the newly 
constructed Fergusson College buildings was performed by the 
Maharaja of Kolhapur. 

Tilak played a notable part in the foundation of the Deccan 
Education Society. According to Zacharias, the inspiration 
and spiritual leadership of Ranade was also a factor in the 
establishment of the society. 'On October 24, 1884, the Deccan 
Education Society was formally established. A meeting was 
held in Poona under the presidentship of Sir William Wedder- 
burn who later acquired great fame for his activities in the 
Indian National Congress and also became a member of the 
British Parliament. Tilak proposed the resolution for electing 
a board of managers for the Society, The board was to consist 
of eminent persons like Sir William Wedderburn, Rao Saheb 
Mandalik, Professor Wordsworth (a grandson of the famous 
British poet, and a man greatly recognized for his learning and 
character) and Mr. Telang. TilaVs important role in institu- 
ting this society should be recognized. Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, 
at this meeting, made distinct mention of Tilak’s initiative and 
bold action. The Society enriched itself by obtaining the 
services of V. B. Kelkar, Dharap and M. S. Gole. In 1884, 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale joined the Poona New English School 
as a teacher and he also became a member of the Society. 
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supreme vocation of his life — the political salvation of the 
Indian people. Certain events occurred ^vhich led to a rift 
among the members of the Deccan Education Society and TilaJ: 
left the life of quiet meditation of scholarly recluse and 
embarked on the career of a politician. Hence it is essential to 
find out the chain of the causes leading to the schism in the 
Deccan Education Society. 

3. Tilalc's Resignation from the Deccan Edacation 
Society 

The aim of Tilak and his colleagues since the inception of 
the Poona New English School had been ‘*to make liberal educa- 
tion indigenous.*’ This involved the practice of the ideals of 
self-abnegation and total concentration upon educational acti- 
vities. Like the Jesuits^ TiJak and bis colleagues were com- 
mitted to utter devotion to their duty and were determined not 
to engage in any other lucrative and time-consuming job. Tilak 
was a man of strong convictions and when he found that the 
original ideals which guided the formation of the Deccan 
Education Society were being transgressed, he decided to 
break with his colIeagTics. In his famous Resignation letter 
lie has outlined three periods of bis educational activity. From 
1880 to 1882 was the formative period and from 1883 to 1885 
was the period of organization. The members kept themselves 
bound to the ideals of the Society during these two periods. 
From 1885 to 1890 was the third period, so far at least as Tilak 
was concerned. During this period the seeds of disnrptfon 
sprouted and hence on the I4th October, 1890 he submitted his 
resignation and wrote a note as folIo^\'s : 

“Poona, I4th October, 1890 

My dear Colleagues, 

From the vote that has been passed against me now, I 
do not think I could be true to myself and tJic Body at the 
same time. I may hereafter send you a detailed statement 
of my reasons to withdraw from the Body. But in the mean- 
while you will please accept this resignation of my duties as 
a life-member of the Body. Tlianking you for the courtesy 
you have shown me hitherto, 

I remain. 

Yours sincerely, 

Ba! G.ingadh.ar Tilak” 
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Education Society desired to extend the scope of its activities 
ond soon it began to pi chase nev sites and new buildings for 
its institutions. Tilak had taken great pains for securing the 
Gadre Wada for the Fergusson College. The latter (the Fergus- 
son College) was the most precious amongst the achievements 
of the members of the Deccan Education Society and in the 
noble process of the realization of its goals, Tilak’s pioneer 
efforts must be recognized It was because of the recognition 
of the services of Tilak and Agarkar that the Maharaja of 
Kolhapur made very large grants to the college. Other Maratha 
Chiefs and Princes were also attracted to the College partly 
because it was associated with the pioneer enthusiasts and heroic 
workers of Poona. 

During the decade of his life spent as a teacher and professor 
(1880 to 18S0), Tilak made solid and substantial studies. He 
held the permanent chair of mathematics in the Fergusson 
College. Mathematics was a subject of his heart and he once 
expressed the desire that afie* India obtained Swaraj he would 
spend his time in studies of and researches in mathematics. 
Occasionally Tilak also used to teach Sanskrit at the Fergusson 
College. The fact (hat in 1893 he was able to produce a monu- 
mental book like the Orion is evidence of the fact that he must 
have done serious studies in the field of mathematics, astronomy 
and Vedic literature. For five years Tilak taught mathematics 
and this left a lasting influence on his life and his method of 
writing is logical, precise and direct. As the occasional teacher 
of Sanskrit he used to teach Meghadutam and the Nilisalakatn of 
Bhartrihari. The latter was his favorite writer and often in his 
articles published in the Jfesori we find quotations from Bhar- 
trihari. As a professor, the teaching work of Tilak was charac- 
terised by depth and thoroughness. Like Swami Ramtirtha, 
Tilak also had the reputation, since his student days, of being 
able to solve mathematicalproblems which would prove difficult 
even for the professors. Tilak^s powers of application and deep 
concentration were remarkable and his personality left an abid- 
ing influence on the minds of his students. He was eminently 
and remarkably fitted to be a research scholar and thinker. He 
did become a scholar and a philosopher of international reputa- 
tion but his energies were for the most part devoted to the 
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There were certain fundamental factors leading to Tilak’s 
resignation. Tilak wanted the members to concentrate on 
acadeihic work. While they were managing only a high school 
it was possible to do some outside work also. But when a 
college had been established it demanded complete academic 
concentration and absorption. Any acceptance of and perfor- 
mance of outside work would involve eventual lowering of 
academic standards. Tilak had very high ideals of scholastic 
achievements and he wanted the lecturers in the college to be 
not mere office-workers but sound masters of their specific 
intellectual disciplines. Hence when Gopal Krishna Gokhale 
was made the secretary of the Sarvajanik Sabha, Tilak did not 
look upon -it with favour. It was not a question of personal 
jealousy and animosity at all. The latter was right in holding 
that the members of the Deccan Education Society should not 
accept non-academic jobs. Some of the members pointed out 
that by accepting Congress work in 1889, Tilak himself had 
violated this principle. Tilak himself has replied to this charge 
in his resignation letter. He says : 

“The Congress work was undertaken by me when I 
was on leave, and was thinking of resigning the Body. It is 
true that 1 rejoined in 1889, and did not give up the work 
undertaken before. But that was because I did not regard 
the settlement as final, and again because the work was of a 
temporary nature. Those that have ventured to bring this 
charge against me, entirely forget the fact that I did not 
take up any Congress work in previous years, though it had 
long been in existence. Neither did I do any outside work 
during the first 9 years of the scliool, though wlien the 
school was started in 1880, it was entirely in my hands to 
fix morning hours for tuition, and leave the afternoon for 
pleading work. As regards the Press work, originally it was 
the work of all, and when it ceased to be so, I was expressly 
allowed to connect my'sclf with it. But even then I did 
little for tlic Press, except giving general advice. I might 
also add that while I was on leave, a gentleman came to 
me, to ascertain, if I could accept the secretaryship of tlic 
Sar\'ajanik Sabha but I declined to do so on the ground 
that 1 had not then given up for good my connection with 
the school. Ho^v’cv’cr, I lold him tliat as regards tlic 
Congress I could do the work as it was of a temporary 
character. The same may be said of tlic work I did for my 
friends, tlic dismissed Mamlatdars. Knowing these factors 
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As a matter of fact, although the formal resignation was ten- 
flered only in 1890, Tilak had taken leave from the Society in 
1889. In a sense this was the prelude to his retirement. On 
December 15, 1890 came the formal resignation of Tilak. On 
February 2, 1891, Mr. Selby moved a resolution and on the 
basis of that the Council of the Society passed a resolution con- 
demning Tilak’s charge of dishonesty against the members of 
the Society. On February 19, Tilak wrote a rejoinder. The 
Council met and confirmed its previous resolution. The rupture 
between Tilak and the Deccan Education Society was thus 
finally and irrevocabl)' executed. 

The assessment of the factors that led to the resignation of 
Tilak from the Deccan Education Society is a painful process. 
Agarkar and Gokhalc have put the blame on Tilak, R. P. 
Paranjpey has ventured a psychological exphanation. He thinks 
that because Tilak was a masterful personality he could not 
work with an equal. He says that Tilak found that in Gokhalc 
he was going to have a formidable rival. Athalyc has contro- 
verted Paranjpey’s thesis on the ground that in 1888-1889 
Gokhale was at best a brilliant graduate and hence was, as yet, 
not a possible rival for Tilak.* There may be truth in Alhalyc’s 
point of view, although the Gokhale of 1888-1089 was already 
becoming a major factor in the social reform school. Paranj- 
pey’s second psychologic.al explanation is that Tilak did not 
realize that two persons could difTer on some points while agree- 
ing on many others. But this argument is equally applicable 
to the other side. My own impression is that Paranjpey’s ex- 
'A TV.z.k. rcw.^.lv.'s. 

true that behind ideological struggle there lay concealed funda- 
mental disparity in temperamental adjustment. It is a fact 
that amongst the members of the Society there was a deep 
^personal antagonism and towards the end it had gone to the 
extent that some of the members even would not speak to one 
another. Further, while personal grievances were accumulat- 
ingVnd tensions were growing, there was no stabilizing agency 
to provide a harmony of relations. 


D. NXAthalye, The Life of Lokamanya Tilak (Poona, Swadeshi 
Publisliing Co., 1921), pp. 42-44. 
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that the members of the Deccan Education Society should not 
accept non-academic jobs. Some of the members pointed out 
that by accepting Congress work in 1889, Tilak himself had 
violated this principle, Tilak himself has replied to this charge 
in his resignation letter. He says : 

“The Congress work was undertaken by me when I 
was on leave, and was thinking of resigning the Body. It is 
true that I rejoined in 1889, and did not give up the work 
undertaken before. But that was because I did not regard 
the settlement as final, and again because the work was of a 
temporary nature. Those that have ventured to bring this 
charge against me, entirely forget the fact that I did not 
take up any Congress work in previous years, though it had 
long been in existence. Neither did I do any outside work 
during the first 9 years of the school, though when the 
school was started in 1880, it was entirely in my hands to 
fix morning hours for tuition, and leave the afternoon for 
pleading work. As regards the Press work, originally it was 
the work of all, and when it ceased to be so, I was expressly 
allowed to connect myself with it. But even then I did 
little for the Press, except giving genera! advice. I miglit 
also add that while I was on leave, a gentleman came to 
me, to ascertain, if I could accept the secretaryship of the 
Sar\’ajanik Sabha but I declined to do so on the ground 
that I Iiad not tlicn given up for good my connection with 
the school. However, I told him that as regards the 
Congress I could do the work as it was of a temporar)’ 
character. Tiie same may be said of the work I did for my 
friends, the dismissed Mamlaldars. Knowing these factors 
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as ^veU myself, if you are still pleased to prefer the charge 
against me, I must simply consider myself to be singularly 
unfortunate in being so rewarded for my disinterested 


labour.” 

Tilak was a firm believer in the theory of total consecration 
to the work of the Society. He upheld that if any member of 
the Society obtained some additional income or remuneration 
it became the joint property of the Society and individual 
ownership of it should be renounced. He adhered to the ideals 
of the Jesuits and even the members of the Deccan Education 
Society called themselves “Indian Jesuits”. Jesuitism implied, 
in this context, the non-acceptance of lucrative appointments 
or any money-fetching job outside the school and the college. 
However, if any additional amount would be earned, it had to 
be made over to the treasury of the Society. 

The Deccan Education Society guaranteed to its life- 
members a maintenance allowance and the life of every member 
was insured for rupees three thousand. Moreover, special 
gratuities were to be provided if necessity arose. The financial 
aspect ivas also one of the factors leading to the split. Tilak 
writes : 


‘‘Nor could I approve of any attempt to change the 
principles of the Boay, or stifle discussion by the help of 
technicality. I therefore, wrote to the secretary of the 
Managing Board on 23rd February 1887 stating that under 
the tension of feeling then existing, and attempts then made 
to subvert the principles, 1 could not devote my heart to my 
work ; and that the questions should be immediately decided 
.by the Board. Upon this several confidential meetings were 
held, but with no definite decision on the main questions at 
issue. Thus the main cause of difference was left undecided 
only to produce rancour and bitterness. There was before 
the Board a compromise, and a reasonable one too, regard- 
ing the pay question, it being proposed that the question of 
raising salary (greater than Rs. 75 p.m.) should not be" 
taken up xintil there was a clear balance ofRs. 35,000, and 
that the salary should never exceed Rs. 100 per mensem. 
But even upon this wc could not come to a settlement, and 
the meeting of the Board called for discussion of the proposal, 
dispersed without arriving at conclusion. Mr. Gokhale 
even went so far as to declare that in his opinion, it was not 

desirable to tic down our hands In this way Mr. 

Agaricar xvas not prepared to look to the convenience of his 
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colleaeues either by gratuities or loans at this tune, whether 
from a® desirtto oppo^ me or to alter the old principles I 
do not say A year after. Mr. Gokhale was in need of a 
loan and^it is really curious to see that Mr Agarkar, who 
had previously voted against a loan to Mr Namjoshi, pro- 
pped to loan himself ; and fearing L 

proposition to -abe Mr- -ept.on m the 

advLPS without a unanimous mnsent of all-a rule passed 

on the demand of Mr. Agarlcar lumselt. 

Tilak wanted to stick to the old principles of self-sacrifice 
and self-abnegation. But some of the members were ‘l’‘"kmg 
of and also trying to use the opportunities provided by th 
society as a mere convenient start in life. Hence they were not 
serious in maintaining the sanctity of the old governing 

'’TPew minor causes of conflict only 

antagonism. Tilak writes : “On 3rd February 1888 - «so ution 
was passed that if any special book be required ior 'he school, 
it would be prepared by open competition, and its cop> right 
purchased bP the Managing Board. The first case that came 
for consideration afterwards was, however, eci e ‘ 
trary principle. Mr. Gokhale. who was gwen 
Standard VII for one year, soon discovered tha a 
wanting for Indian students ; and the Boarf 
(Gokhale’s Arithmetic which was published >" December 188 a 
text-book for 1889, on the 26th June 1888. before it nas 

‘"’“ihe scene was being gradually prepared 
split. Agarkar even made ch.arges against ‘ " under the 
motivation. He went to the length f r"tcdn«s 
pretence of stoic self-resignation and divine , -peation 

■ Tilak had always aimed at -If-assertion .o 

Tllak’s diagnosis of the situation was i. g passed 

obtain the required majority for g^^.^rntmenP pro- 
hecause of Tilak’s opposition. icaloiisy into 

dncccl bitterness, bitterness grew into j >• n.cn at the 

rancour as might be seen from his letters to me. nnttei. 

time of the discussion.” , climax of 

Tilak-s resignation from the Society was thus the 
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the operation of a long concatenation of factors. TIjc factois 
responsible for this split we have analyzed but it may be liazar- 
ded that perhaps the logic of the split lay in the fundamental 
metaphysical assumptions of the two groups. Tilak was a belie- 
ver in the primacy of spiritual teleology and was a man of 
action. Agarkar and the principal persons allied with l)im were 
rationalists and to some extent even agnostics and tvere belie- 
vers in westernizing tendencies. After 1890 these metaphysical 
differences and their social implications revealed themselves with 
increasing vehemence and consequently the social and political 
antagonism was becoming more bitter. 

Tilak’s resignation was a great loss to the Deccan Education 
Society. It lost a man of his dynamic and puissant personality. 
He was a scholar and a sincere teacher. It is true that even after 
the resignation, he continued his scholastic endeavours with 
unabated vigour and speed but nevertheless the deprivation of 
the opportunity to mould the moral and intellectual opinions 
of the youngmen at the Fergusson College was a great loss to 
the college and to Maliarashtra. But looked at from a more 
comprehensive standpoint perhaps It was also a blessing in dis- 
guise. It is true that if Tilak had remained confined to the 
precincts of the college he could have given some additional 
volumes of excellence and depth of the Orion or the Gita Rahasya. 
But the nation’s need at (he moment was imperative. Not quiet 
contemplation and inward meditation but restless and ceaseless 
endeavour for the emancipation of the motherland was to be 
Tilak’s offering in the mighty Tajna of the resurgence of India. 
Hence from 1890 Tilak embarked upon an independent political 
and journalistic career. But it is not far-fetched to imagine that 
the habit of prolonged study which was responsible for the crea- 
tion of a book like the Gita Rahasya must have been formed during 
the period when he was a school teacher and a college professor. 
After a lapse of about fifteen years, since 1905 he once more 
began to concentrate energies on educational work. 

4. National Education daring the Swadeshi period 

Both Tilak and Surendranath Banerjea wanted students to 
join the Swadeshi movement. But the government of India 
replied by issuing the Risley Circular on May 6, 1907. It 
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rotting in their system, one has to look elsewhere for religious 
study. Men who develop the idea that religion is a farce all 
along their educational course arc afterwards found to be want- 
ing in any conception of Duty.” 

He also delivered a speech on national education at Barsi. 
He outlined four factors which arc indispensable for constituting 
a system of national education. Tilak put the first and fore- 
most importance on religions education for building character. 
He said ; “Secular education only is not enough to build up a 
character. Religious education is necessary because the study 
of high principles keeps us away from evil pursuits. Religion 
reveals to us the form of the Almighty. Says our religion that 
a man by virtue of his action can become even a god. ' When 
we can become gods even, by virtue of our action, why may we 
not become wise and active by means of our action like the 
Europeans ? Some say that religion begets quarrel. But I ask, 
‘Where is it written in religion to pick up quarrels ?’ If there be 
any religion in the ivorld which advocates toleration of other 
religious beliefs and instructs one to slick to one’s own religion, 
it is the religion of tlie Hindus alone. Hinduism to the Hindus, 
Islamism to the Musalmans will be taught in these schools. 
And it will also be taught there to forgive and forget the differ- 
ences of other religions.”* Tilak also stressed the necessity of 
imparting industrial education. Political education should also 
be imparted In educational institutions because otherwise citizens 
do not get enlightenment about their rights and duties. Tilak 
declared that the load of the study of foreign language had to 
be lightened if the students were to assimilate the things that 
were taught to them and if they were not to become pseudo- 
educated dilettantes who had crammed a great amount of ill" 
digested information. 

Tilak had begun his tour of Maharashtra in February 1908 
with a view to collect five lakhs of rupees for the Samartha 
Vidyalaya and he achieved a great amount of success in his 
enterprise. During 1907-1908 Tilak delivered several speeches 
on national education. On the 14th September, 1907 Sitaram 

* Bal Gangadhar Tilak : His Writings and Speeches (Madras, 

Ganesh & Co., 1918), pp. 84-85. 
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Keshav Damle delivered a speech in the Gaikwad Wada and 
Tilak presided over the meeting. He proposed that the books 
of Dadabhai and R. G. Dutt should be taught in the educa- 
tional institutions of Maharashtra, On November 15, 1907 a 
“Swadeshi Sammelan” had been organized at Pandharpur 
under the presidentship of C. V. Vaidya where Tilak pleaded 
for the incorporation of industrial and agricultural training in 
the educational curriculum. Since the government was indifferent 
in this matter it was essential for the people to devote attention 
in this direction. In 1907 while going to attend the festival of 
Sri , Chidambar Swami in Gurlhospur, Tilak stopped for a 
while in Belgaum and spoke on the theme of national education. 
On March 30, 1903 a function was arranged in the Sarvajanik 
Sabha to pay tributes to the memories of Vishnushastry 
Ghiploonkar where Tilak said that it was essential to produce 
patriotic youngmen for the regeneration of the country. Thus 
wc see that during 1907-1908 he preached the vitalizing of 
tlie educational programs by incorporating into it sentiments of 
strength, political rights, nationalist fervour and industrial 
training.^ These ideas of Tilak have great significance even in 
independent India. 


Speeches of Lokamanya Tilak (In Marathi, Poona, Kesari 
Maralha Trust, 1938). pp. 200-201, 212-14, 217-219. 
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Bchn Q)eioeif 

J ohn Dewey (1859-1952) has been the most effective spokesman 
of modern American thought and civilization. He has 
tried to build pragmatic instrumentalism as a systematic body 
of thought and has classified its implications in epistemology, 
social and political philosophy, aesthetics and education. The 
pragmatism which had its sources in Peirce^ and James (1842- 
1910)^ attained its thorough maturity in Dewey. He is one of 
those significant figures whose ideas have influenced not only 
the thought of people but have also powerfully moulded 
practice. His philosophical notions have had wide educational 
bearings and it is no exaggeration to say that he is the most 
eminent philosopher of our time whose educational influence 
has been so vitally felt not only in the U.S.A. but also in 
other lands. He has critically reacted against some of the 
powerful philosophical and educational influences of his time 
and has also constructed a system of his own. His Experience 
and Nature (1925), Art and Experience (1933), and Logic (1939) 
embody his mature philosophical reflections. His Gifford 
Lectures embodied in The (^lest for Certainly (1929) are an 
attempt to use the scientific method for the interpretation of 
philosophical problems. His most popular as well as systema- 
tic book in the field of education is Democracy and Education 
(1916). He has tried to build up the sociology of democratic 
liberalism in The Public and Us Problems, Individualism : Old and 
New, and Liberalism and Social Action. The strength of Dewey 
lies in his immense grasp of the realities of fife. He docs not 
soar in the transcendental regions of the motionless spiritual 

^ Charles S. Peirce (1839-1914), Collected Papers ofC. S. Peirce. 
He was influenced by Kant, Danvinand the medieval realist 
Duns Scotus. 

2 W. James, Talks to Teachers (1899), Principles of Psychology, 
2 Vols. (1890). 
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being but Jjis botli feet are firmlj' planted in tlie pressing 
situations of the day. In his early days he was influenced by 
Hegel’s synthetic universalism but soon he made a transition 
to more realistic criteria. His thought is the product of a 
vigorous, agile and searching mind which refused to be satisfied 
with the traditional methods and formulas. The American 
quest for adventure, realism and democracy has attained 
intellectual consciousness in the writings of Dew’ey and if it is 
possible for a big powerful civilization to find its reflection in 
the W'ritings of one philosopher, Detvey can very >vell claim to 
be the embodiment of the American Volksgeisl. This aspect of 
Dewey has been expressed almost in superlative terms by 
Whitehead who rates Dewey’s services to American civilization 
to be analogous to those of Bacon, Descartes, Locke and Comte 
to the modern world. ^ 

X, Philosophical Foundations of Education 

Dewey does not conceive philosophy as concerned with 
problems of transcendental mysticism or dogmatic theology. 
It is a body of critical generalizations. It aims to systematize 
the abstractions and conclusions of the social and the natural 
sciences at a generalized level.-. This philosophical systemati- 
zation is not in the form of a mere addition and summation 
but is a consistent attempt to provide an integrated methodo- 
logical formula to achieve a wholeness of outlook. He says : 
“When science denotes not simply a report of particular facts’ 
discovered about the world but a general attilude toward it — as 
distinct from special things to do — it merges into philosophy.”^ 
The problems arising in course of social conflicts and struggles 
provide vital issues for philosophical reflections. The range of 
philosophy is vast. “Lies, dreams, insanities, deceptions, myths, 
theories are all of them just the events tliey specifically arc. 
Pragmatism is content to lake its stand with science ; for science 


' Whitehead’s article, “John Dewey and his Influence” in 
TAe Philosophy of John Dewey (Tudor Publishing Co.), 
pp. 477-78. 

- Democracy and Education p, 384. Here Dewey distinguishes 
between tlie critical and interpreting functions of philosophy. 

* John Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 379. 
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finds all such events to be subject-matter of description and 
inquiry — just like stars and fossils, mosquitos and malaria, circu- 
lation and vision. It also takes its stand with daily life, which 
finds that such things have to be reckoned with as they occur 
interwoven in the texture of events,”^ Philosophy is not to be 
interpreted in the sense of other-worldly speculations but is to 
provide general insights into the processes of dynamic adjustment 
with the environment wherein man finds himself placed. It 
(philosophy) is neither ethereal in its orientation, nor is it a 
body of contemplative reflections. It emerges in the process of 
intellectual consciousness of the experiences felt and undergone 
by man in his struggles with the situational matrix. 

The world is a difficult and indeterminate place. It is only 
by the operations of knowing that a man obtains the tools and 
technics for adjusting himself to it. The world is constantly 
changing and moving. To be more correct, there is not 
one world as a substance but there are many worlds. There is 
no predetermining spiritual being presiding over the destiny 
of things harmonizing all beings and events in their journey 
to a final blissful uhs. The basic matrix of philosophical 
problems and answers is human life in a world infected with 
uncertainty and constant predicament. Life in a difficult 
world is the source of philosopliical problems. But life is 
action, movement and doing. Hence the objects of knowledge 
are the changing things of the world. There is no archetypal 
Original ^vorld of heavenly essences. It is a moving perceptible 
world. Knowledge is concerned with the constant operations 
of man in this earthly world. Hence knowing is a form of 
doing and it docs not exist apart from that which is known. 
Knowledge Is a vital instrument in the process of adjustment 
with the world and it aims to make available the aclueve'd 
results of experiences of one human being to others. The 
source of knowledge is subjective because it lias its genesis 
the experiences of particular human beings but its aim is to be 
an objective body of verified generalizations for the good of 
other human beings. In a democratic community it is necessary 
to have a medium for the communication of knowledge by 


John Dewey, Creadvt fntelligence, p. 55. 
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wliich the experiences of individuals and groups can be placed 
at the disposal of the entire society.^ 

In the modern world the scientific methods are the best 
keys to knowledge because tliey save us from the tincertainties 
of a trial and error method. But although Dewey is a votary 
of science he docs not favor that rationalism of tlie eighteenth 
century which claimed to base itself on science. This school 
of rationalism was too much obsessed by the grandeur of human 
reason and lienee it tended to disregard the paramount 
influence of habits and emotions and impulses in social life. 
In its urgent wish to fashion things anew in the light of reason 
alone it took an irreverent, even hostile attitude towards the 
existing institutions and associations. Its concept of reason 
was mathematical, abstract and universal. Dewey, on the 
other hand, would not neglect the specific and the particular 
dimensions in knowledge. As a democrat he would place great 
value on Che development of the reason of the multiple number 
of human beings. 

.There is no rigid separation between action and thinking. 
Action, so to say, finally results in knowledge. The problems 
of physical and social environment set moving the thinking 
process of the human mind. Thinking originates in action 
oriented to the realization of adjustment. For the solutions of 
the problems emerging in actual life-situations we take recourse 
to suggestions, inferences and suppositions. These arc called 
hypotheses in technical language. These hypotheses are tested 
and verified in actual practice. If they are successful, they are 
considered valid, otherwise an alternative hypothesis is tried. 
This is the scientific procedure of obtaining knowledge. Some- 
times Dewey makes distinction between thinking and knowledge. 
Knowledge, already attained and stabilized, controls thinking 
and makes it fruitful. It is possible that this knowledge may 
be concerned only with what has been attained and thus may 
become only retrospective. But in an ever-changing world, 
thinking is dominently prospective.* 

* John Dewey, in Democracy and Education, pp. 395, 396, 399, 
400, 401, discusses the epistemological foundations of a 
democratic society. 

* John Dewey, Democracy and Education, pp. 176, I77-I78. 
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Since active adjustment in an ever-moving world is abso- 
lutely essential, hence thinking is a pre-eminent requirement of 
the human species. The stress on activity is central in Dewey’s 
thought. Hence ideas are regarded as anticipations of possible 
solutions of unadjusted areas in human life. Ideas may be 
defined as anticipations of some continuity or the connection of 
an activity and a consequence which has not as yet shown 
itself. They are not immutable universals but forecasts calcu- 
lated to influence responses in a changing world. They arc 
incentives to action and not the Inhabitants of a super- 
terrestrial world of their own. There is no such phenomenon 
as the external imposition of transcendent truth. ^ The central 
fact is the realization of activity in accordance with the scheme 
of ideas or hypotheses. 

Dewey is a naturalist. He does not accept any transcendent 
reality or any absolutist metaphysical system. Naturalism is 
the consequence of the acceptance of the scientific method. It 
pleads for the all-round applications of the method which has 
been so successful in the case of the natural sciences. He denies 
the reality of mystic institutions and supernormal modes of 
cognition and is firm in his adherence to the methods of 
scientific inquiry. Experimcntalism is the key word in a 
scientific methodological procedure. “The heart of the e.xperi- 
mental method is determination of the significance of observed 
things by means of deUbcraie institution of modes of inter- 
action.”^ The logic of the experimental method stresses the 
employment of ideas and principles for dealing overtly and 
actively with facts if the latter are to be the necessary ingre- 
dients of a successfully adjusted world. It is essential that both 
facts and concepts should become elements in and instruments 
of intelligently controlled action.® Experimcntalism is opposed 
to the recognition of a fixed system of immanent teleology or 
pre-established harmony. Hence in place of the idealist quest 
for eternally perfect changeless fixed principles it stresses pro- 
visional hypotheses and their testing and verification. Empirical 

• John Dewey, The School and the Child, p. 45. 

* John Dewey, p. 51 1. 

® John Dewey’s article “Logic” in the Encyclopaedia of Social 
Sciences. 
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and practical verification is the essence of the scientific experi- 
mental method. It refuses to accept the rigid distinction 
between thought and action which has been so much emphasized 
in the idealistic systems of thoiiglit. 

A necessary implication from'cxpcrimcntal naturalism is the 
acceptance of the concept of evolution and continuity. Man is 
continuous with nature. This docs not mean that man can be 
reduced to nature or can be explained in terms of naturalistic 
physics or mechanics. Certainly man today is at that stage of 
evolution when an immense range of transition has been made 
away from mere physico-chemical action and organization. The 
concept of continuity does not mean the neutralization of the 
aims, affections, aspirations and will of man. Basically and 
fundamentally man is, in terms of origin, continuous with 
nature and is not a special substance specially created by some 
divine being. Thus Dewey’s naturalistic humanism is dilTercnt 
both from gross reductive materialism and the concept of the 
special creation of man. 

These basic concepts— experimental logic, scientific natural- 
ism, ideas as anticipations, the stress on dynamic adjustment 
with the world — are greatly relevant for a discussion of the 
theories and nature of education. Dewey does recognize the 
“career of philosophy as matri.x of educational theory and 
practice.”^ The Sophists were the great educators of ancient 
Greece and they wanted to train people for successful political 
careers. Plato’s Republic^ although it contains moral, meta- 
physical and eschatological discussions, has been regarded by 
Rousseau as the greatest book on education. Even in tlie 
eighteenth century the French disciples of Locke, like Helvetius, 
preached the omnipotence of education for social transforma- 
tion. This followed from their empiricist metaphysics. Locke 
had conceived the mind to be a fit receptacle for receiving and 
containing external Impressions and from this the implication 
was drawn of the perfect efficiency and potency of education. 

In the nineteenth century also educational implications were 
drawn from the dialectical metaphysics of Hegel and from 
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technics and symbols of social living still more difficult and 
arduous and this increases the necessity of education. The 
history of man is a vast record of the transformations which 
human efforts have brought about on the face of earth. Man 
has been engaged throughout the ages in turning an alien 
natural environment into a meaningful cultural environment. 
Education is the process which facilitates the incorporation of 
meanings into social action. Things and objects gain meaning 
by being used in conjoint action and shared experience.- 
Language is the most important symbolical device to facilitate 
the process of social communication and the perpetuation of 
meaningful insights and experiences obtained in the process of 
social action. The cumulative experiences and the total ethos 
of the community constitute the bases of social structure and 
these are conveyed to the succeeding generations through 
transmission. Education is (his potent process of transmission. 

Education is vital for the perpetuation of social existence. 
The very process of living together leads to the education of 
the young. It extends the range and depth of experience, it 
fosters and quickens imagination and strengthens the founda- 
tions of character by stressing the importance of loyalty and 
responsibility. Education, thus, is not merely a vital means 
and necessity of life but in a fundamental sense all genuine 
living is educative. It adds to the character of life and supple- 
ments the crudities of nature by cultural refinements and the 
transmission of social inheritance. It, thus, enhances the quali- 
tative richness of existence by providing opportunities and 
stimuli to the young for quickened and enlivening experiences. 
Life cannot be considered as (he mere arithmetical summation 
of uncoordinated moments of experience and by education an 
artistic integration and enrichment is provided to it. It thus 
becomes a ceaseless process of quest after perfection. This 
process of growth is not the realization of eternal beatitude or 
an immutable bliss but it means the cver-fresh conscious mould- 
ing of the factors and events of nature into opportunities for the 
adcqu.atc selection of stimuli so that the meaning and develop- 
ment of life might be encouraged. Development thus is the 
key concept both in life and education. Life has its essence in 
growth and expansion of energies. Education is the process of 
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Herbatian psychology of the soul. Tiiese examples illustrate 
the close connexion of philosophical and educational theory in 
the course of their advance. Education is the process of form- 
ing intellectual and emotional dispositions towards the physical 
and social environment and thus it may be regarded as the 
laboratory in which philosophical concepts and ideas are tested 
and become concrete. If philosophy is not to degenerate into 
empty conceptualism and sentimental effusions it must influence 
social conduct and practice by utilizing the energies of human 
beings. Education thus offers an area from which the human 
side of philosophy can be studied. Hence it may even be said 
that philosophy is the general theory of education. 

2. Nature and Theory of Education 

Etymologically, education signifies a process of leading or 
bringing up.^ It thereby implies the ways and technics of 
cultivating and fostering social activity. TJie ineluctable, 
mysterious and inevitable phenomena of the birth and death of 
the constituent members of a society make it essential that the 
immature children be trained in imbibing the ethics, symbols, 
patterns of behaviour and modes of conduct prevailing in the 
social structure. A community sustains itself through social 
self-renewal. Education is this process of social self-renewal. 
It has the same significance in the life of the community which 
nutrition and reproduction have in the life of a physiological 
organism. A community subsists through the multiple inter- 
dependence of intelligent human beings and education is that 
process of social communication which fosters cooperative 
action. It modifies the disposition of both the parties who 
partake in it. Through social communication human beings 
are enabled to receive those accumulated technics and symbols 
which make possible the perpetuation of society. In the animal 
world the young ones begin to move, soon after their birth. 
But in the human kingdom there is a prolonged period of infancy 
and this necessitates continued protection of the offspring by 
the older members. Furthermore, the growth of the com- 
plexities of civilization make the processes of learning the 


^ John Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 12. 
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rigidly excluded. But this will invoU'c that the teacher must 
make an attempt to understand sympathetically the individuals. 

In the earlier stages of civilization tl)c job of the Icaclicr ^vas 
simple. But with the growth of social complexity the impor- 
tance of the school as a social organ and community is growing. 
It is no longer possible today to be content only witlj the infor- 
mal imbibing of the social morfs and traditions by tl;c younger 
sections of tlic population. It is also essential to impart delibe- 
rate formal education. In tliis process tlic school has to play 
an important role,* Its deliberately designed and simplified 
atmosphere enables the pupils to learn the elements of social 
living in a comparatively easier manner than would be the case 
in the enormously complex environment of the modern indus- 
trial world. It being an intentionally and formally created 
social organ can eliminate all impure and undesirable elements 
and influence which might hinder the proper growth of children. 
Etlucation is growth and development and the pure atmosphere 
of the school is of immense significance for the proper develop- 
ment of character. The school is a place of congregation of 
pupils belonging to diverse political social and religious back- 
ground and this kind of educational confraternity supplements 
the influences tvluch can be obtained at tlie home. Thus it 
makes possible (he escape from tlie limitations of the group 
wherein one is born. Hence the diverse background but homo- 
geneous atmosphere of the school becomes a counterpoise to the 
self-glorifj'ing tendencies of the several groups. It is, thus, a 
very important element in social growth, coordination and 
direction because it stands “midway between the extreme 
simplifications of the laboratory and the confused complexities 
of ordinary life.^” 

The pre-eminent role of the school as a vital agent of life and 
its continued growth is now being recognized on a greater 
scale.® The interest in pre-school education, parental educa- 
tion and nursery schools is one sign. There is also a tendency 


* John Dewey, Democracy and Education, pp. 23-25. 

® John Dewey, Educational Essays, p. 158. 

“ Intelligence in the Modern World, John Dewey’s Philosophy, 
p. 607. (Henceforward this book w'ili be indicated by the 
short title, Intelligence.) 
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this extension of the powers of man in processes of action. Thus 
it can be said that life itself has a vitally educative character. 
There is no point in time in a man’s life when it can be said 
that his education has ended. Genuine life and education alC 
synonymous terms. 

Training is important in education. It has great signifi- 
cance in the modern scientific and industrial civilization. 
Vocational training Is very essential today. But although in the 
context of the complexities of modem civilization vocational 
training Is important, still it has reference only to overt behavior 
tvhile education has to do also with the formulation of intellec- 
tual and emotional disposition. 

Environment is a significant category in any scheme of 
educational discussion. It means those conditions which arc 
specifically relevant to the occupation and characteristic activi- 
ties of men. There is a dynamic connection between the 
environment and the activities of men. The former is not only 
the theatre for the performance of external activities but it 
enters into the formation of the mental beliefs and aspirations 
of man. It arouses and strengthens certain impulses tvliile it 
neutralizes certain others winch arc not fitted to the specific 
performance of the necessary social activities. The language, 
manners, morals and powers of aesthetic appreciation of human 
beings are eloquent testimonies to the influence of the environ- 
ment upon them. This makes it essential that the teacher 
should be concerned with the shaping of the actual experiences 
of pupils through stimuli selected from the environment. It is 
imperative that a selection should be made of the environment 
which conduces to the generation of worthwhile experiences. 
The surroundings that lead to growth should be encouraged 
while the alien influences have to be eliminated. The control 
of the environment is specially important for education because 
we never educate directly but by means of the environment. 
Hence instead of depending on any chance environment it is 
essential deliberately to design the environment. 

The educator has not only to control the environment but 
he has also to sec that only those attitudes and habitual ten- 
dencies are fostered in the student population which arc essen- 
tial for growth. All counteracting tendencies have to be 
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rigidly excluded. But this will involve that the teacher must 
make an attempt to understand sympathetically the individuals. 

In the earlier stages of civilization the job of the teacher was 
simple. But with the growth of social complexity the impor- 
tance of the school as a social organ and community is growing. 
It is no longer possible today to be content only with the infor- 
mal imbibing of the social mores and traditions by the younger 
sections of the population. It is also essential to impart delibe- 
rate formal education. In this process the school has to play 
an important role.* Its deliherately designed and simplified 
atmosphere enables the pupils to learn the elements of social 
living in a comparatively easier manner than tvould be the case 
in the enormously complex environment of the modern indus- 
trial world. It being an intentionally and formally created 
social organ can eliminate all impure and undesirable elements 
and influence which might hinder the proper growth of children. 
Education is growth and development and the pure atmosphere 
of the school is of immense significance for the proper develop- 
ment of character. The school is a place of congregation of 
pupils belonging to diverse political, social and religious back- 
ground and this kind of educational confraternity supplements 
the influences which can be obtained at the home. Thus it 
makes possible the escape from the limitations of the group 
wherein one is born. Hence the diverse background but homo- 
geneous atmosphere of the school becomes a counterpoise to the 
self-glorifying tendencies of the several groups. It is. thus, a 
very important element in social growth, coordination and 
direction because it stands “midway between the extreme 
simplifications of the laboratory and the confused complexities 
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living in a comparatively easier manner than would be the case 
in the enormously complex environment of the modern indus- 
trial world. It being an intentionally and formally created 
social organ can eliminate all impure and undesirable elements 
and influence which might hinder the proper growth of children. 
Education is grot^'th and development and the pure atmosphere 
of the school is of immense significance for the proper develop- 
ment of character. The school is a place of congregation of 
pupils belonging to diverse political, social and religious back- 
ground and this kind of educational confraternity supplements 
the influences which can be obtained at tlie home. Thus it 
makes possible the escape from the limitations of the group 
wherein one is born. Hence the diverse background but homo- 
geneous atmosphere of the school becomes a counterpoise to the 
self-glorifying tendencies of the several groups. It is, thus, a 
very important element in social growth, coordination and 
direction because it stands “midway between the extreme 
simplifications of the laboratory and the confused complexities 
of ordinary life.^” 

Tlie pre-eminent role of the school as a vital agent of life and 
its continued growth is now being recognized on a greater 
scale. ^ The interest in pre-school education, parental educa- 
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to recognize the Impact of social hygiene and mental educa- 
tion on the schools and, above all, there is the persistent desire 
to interpret the school not as an isolated cloistered centre o 
academic training but as an important ingredient in social lile 
and collective existence. 

Education has to guide and direct the young in the pursuit 
of desirable shared experiences. It should aim not at aiithoii- 
tarian dictation from the Olympian heights of wisdom but 
should gradually guide the energies of the young towards the 
realization of adequate fulfilment of personality. The pupils 
can be properly guided only when appropriate stimuli are 
provided for the employment of their impulses in social activi- 
ties and conjoint cooperative experiences. Through identity of 
interest and understanding in the common desire to realize 
specific social aims by means of concrete activities it is possible 
to obtain healthy direction of the life-process. 

Education, in the process of properly directing the energies 
and activities of the young, leads to the essential growth not 
only of the individual members but also of the social structure 
because the latter is not a separate reality by itself but is only 
the accentuated social and communal aspect of the individual 
members in their associated living. Growth has to be stressed 
because the alternative is decay, stagnation and slow degenera- 
tion of the social collectivity itself. There is no transcendental 
and external goal of growth. Like a pragmatist and a sociologi- 
cal realist, Dewey thinks that it (growth) has to be determined 
with reference to the criterion whether it creates conditions for 
further growth or whether it impedes groivths into novel 
channels. Hence the only aim of education is ever-continued 
growth. Life is growing and education is the process of this 
cvcr-incrcasing growth. 

Dc\scy is a protagonist of the conception of education as 
growth and direction. This is only a corollary from the cen- 
tral significance of life in his philosophy. He Js an enemy of all 
sc loo s of transcendentalism, external teleology and mystic 
a sorption. Hence he also criticizes the conception of educa- 
tion as a ^rr/icrction for the realization of some remote future 
goaf. \\ hat is of enormous significance is the present life and 
Its pd5sibihtics. The maximum utilization has to be effected of 
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this life and Its present opportunities. A dominating obsession 
with some far-off goal only serves to weaken the impetus to 
action because the opportunities of the present are not properly 
utilized. Pupils may like to indulge in fancies and day dreams 
and to delay the execution of the present work. It is essential 
that the immediate situation should be interpreted in such a 
meaningful way that it may provide the maximum stimulus for 
the responsive cooperation of pupils and the utilization of their 
energies. If the latter can be made to work only by lures of 
rewards or threats of penalties it means that something is wiong 
with the work at hand. The present work and its ramifications 
and inter-connections should provide the maximum attraction 
for pupils and it is not a healthy practice to make them tolerate 
the rigors of the present by singing the glories of a remote, per- 
haps unrealizable, Utopia. 

Since education is the process of the proper direction and 
growth of the energies of pupils, it stresses a thorough develop- 
ment brought about by engaging in social activities. But this 
development, according to Dewey, is not the contemplation of 
some mystic whole as visualized in Froebers thought. Froebel 
(1782-1852) held that "the actuating force is the presentation of 
symbols, largely mathematical, corresponding to the essential 
trains of the absolute" but in this process of emphasizing the 
latent capacities of the pupils, there is the great danger of igno- 
ring the interaction of present organic tendencies with the 
immediate environment.” Hegel inculcated the dialectical meta 
physics of absolute idea. He stressed the enormous significance 
of the family, the civil society of economic corporations and the 
state as the concrete actuality of rationality, cthica su jstanc 
and objective freedom. As against tlicernpty morahzings of the 
Kantian formal pure will, Dewey is candid enough to ac -no 
ledge the social significance of HcgcFs political philosophy but 


Democrat' and Education, pp* 79-80. . 

There arc some common points in Dewey and Froebel . 

(a) Both stress child activity. i r fi 

(b) Both regard learning to be part and parcel ol Ibe 
process of living. 

(c) Both subordinate books to life. 

' ‘ {John Dency, U B. P. edition, p. 1^3) 
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he does not relish the educational implications of Hegelianism. 
He advocated vehemently the cult of conformity.^ Hegelian 
ethics was based upon the subordination of the individual to the 
compulsive obligations and demands of the established social 
and political institutions which, in turn, were regarded as the 
manifestations of the world-spirit. Dewey is a naturalist and 
an individualist and hence is opposed to the conception of edu* 
cation as development as formulated by Froebel and Hegel. 

Nor is education to be conceived as the retrospective process 
of contemplating the past records and experiences of the human 
race. There may be some truth in the statement that the human 
infant from the embryo to its birth traverses in a summarized 
form the stages of the biological progression of human evolution. 
But this possible biological half-truth does not carry the educa- 
tional implication that education should be similarly regarded 
as the reflection upon what lias happened. The imperious 
demands of the present difficulties and adjustments are vital 
and hence education can never confine itself only to the study 
of the past. It has to look to the present and the future. We 
have to emancipate ourselves from some of the deadening 
influences of the past. Heredity does not have to be regarded 
as a predetermining factor so far as human evolution and 
development arc concerned but stress has to be put on a suitable 
adjustment with the present situation. 

Dewey is a firm believer in the universal application of tlic 
e.xpcnmcntal method developed by modern science. It is true 
.t.he hvmsjtisffr ia'a.'wrAwj iTca* .TiTanTtriWr a? Abe 

rigid application of the scientific methods in all their rigor. 
Attempts, nevertheless, have to be made to apply them to the 
maximum possible extent. Furthermore, the scientific spirit of 
detachment, impartiality and objectivity arc to be cultivated. 
The wide application of the experimental methods is antitheti- 
(;al to the acceptance of external aims in education. If remote 
ahd external aims are laid down they become fixed and rigid 
an^l arc not integrally connected with the present and its activi- 
tics^. They also amount to external impositions on the student 
population. An abstract conception like education cannot have 
an in^icrcnt aim of its own. Aims can be cherished only by 
concreyc human persons and they gain meaning if tJiey arc 
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directly connected ^vitii the specific activities of the present. 
Such immediate aims gain vitality from specific conjoint activi- 
ties while tlie latter receive meaning from them. But the 
remoteness of external and transcendent aims, in case they are 
cherished, will be a great hindrance. Hence instead of a few 
external and transcendent aims, experimental logic will demand 
a plurality of immediate, specific and diversified aims relevant 
to present activities. An aim should guide the observation of 
materials, the choice of data and the conducting of activities. 
Only specific aims are vitally and integrally connected with the 
activities and can be tested, amended and modified in course of 
action. 

Rousseau (1712-1778) was an outspoken critic of the sophis- 
tication of a perverted bourgeois civilization and he prescribed 
a return to simplicity. In his Emile (1762) he preached the cult 
of nature which was to provide the aims and criteria for 
education. Nature has certainly some important lessons to 
teach. In tin’s gospel of a return to nature there was an 
emphasis on the development of bodily powers and physical 
mobility. Rousseau was right in recognizing the existence of 
differences among individuals as against any view of rational 
uniformity of natural gifts and endowments. But he over- 
emphasized his cult of nature* and in this shape it became 
tantamount to the enshrinement of primitivism. Hence socia- 
bility and the efficacy of training were suspected. In his zeal 
for nature, he went to the extent of regarding reason as a factor 
for depravement. Thus he indirectly condemned the notion of 
intelligent action in human civilization. Furthermore, he was 
also wrong in holding that the structures and activities of organs 
furnish not only “the conditions of all teaching of the use of 
organs” but also the ends of their development.® 

But if the Rousseauic gospel of nature is inadequate as an 
educational maxim in modem civilization, the concept of social 
and industrial efficiency is also one-sided. It is true that in the 
modern competitive world, there is no hope and help away 
from the development of socially relevant and useful skills and 
knowledge. It is also essential to correlate the development of 

* Democracy and Education, pp. 130-38. 

2 Ibid., p. 133. 
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mental powers and social action. But in the craze for competi- 
tive efficiency and industrial rationalization the individuals 
sliould not be treated as mere agents to be fitted into a pre- 
existent social order. Hence it is essential to harmonize social 
and technical efficiency with the simultaneous recognition of 
individual diversities of tastes. 

Education, as a science, is of modern growth, although 
there have been great philosophers who offered educational 
suggestions and plans of action. For its proper scientific growth 
it is essential to correlate the advance of educational theory 
with the developments in physiology, psychology and the 
natural sciences. The aim of education is informed and intelli- 
gent action.* Such action is a necessity of life and civilization, 
it is a vital social function, it leads to the cumulative growth of 
human creative powers and it alone can direct the energies of 
human beings into channels of fruitful growth. The proper 
perspective of socially relevant intelligent action is provided in 
the atmosphere of reason and science. The continuance of 
tradition, social conservatism and inertia is a bar to intelligent 
action. The grip of tradition at times becomes a fatal obstruc- 
tion to growth. Hence it is essential to cultivate the native 
and acquired gifts of both teachers and pupils for meeting 
intelligently the challenges of the various pressures of modern 
civilization. 

3 . Experience and Education 

Experience is the central concept in Dewey’s pliilosophy of 
education. Taking a synoptic view of education, he defines the 
essence of education to be the transformation of experience. The 
tvord experience is of long standing in pliilosophy. The Greek 
thinkers attempted to pattern philosophy on the model of 
mathematical sciences and Plato distinguished between the 
philosophical kno^dedge (noesis) of first principles and the 
opinion {doxa) of the multiple objects and phenomena of the 
world based on practical and physical experience. This distinc- 
tion was expressed in two Greek words-^tscAng (knowledge) and 
empiria (experience) . The Greek philosophers made a contrast 

* John Dewey, Philosophy and ChiUzation, p. 316. 
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bcl^v'cen knowledge and experience and this led to a deprecia- 
tion of the latter. In the seventeenth century there was a great 
development of empirical philosophy specially in England. 
Locke, Berkeley and Hume were the protagonists of a philoso- 
phy of empiricism. Experience came to be regarded as a mode 
of knowing by means of sensations. Thus, while, according to 
the Greeks, knowledge and experience \rere antithetical 
concepts, according to modern empiricism, experience was 
regarded as a means of knowledge. Dewey, certainly, is aware 
of some of the principal shortcomings of modern empiricism. 
In the name of experience it tended to magnify mere physical 
excitations and this meant a neglect of the deep-seated active 
and motor factors of experience. An undue preoccupation 
with the physical objects of sense hampers the development of 
conceptual argumentation because there is a minimization of 
the role of reason in the genesis of knowledge. In the philoso- 
phies of Kant and Hegel attempts were made to supplement 
the inadequacies of immediate experience with the conceptual 
creative powers of reason. The neglect of the creative powers 
of reason was one main defect of the seventeenth century empi- 
ricism. Perhaps another defect was that the intrinsic active and 
emotional phases were left out of consideration and thus experience 
was identified with a passive reception of isolated sensations. 

Experience has an active and a passive side. Every genuine 
experience does effect some change in the structure of the 
objective conditions which provide the situational matrix for it. 
The active side of experience tends to bring about some change 
in the arrangement of the existing conditions. There is also a 
passive phase of experience in which we undergo the conse- 
quences of acting. Mere activity is not experience.^ In order 
that experiences may be genuine it is essential to perceive the 
connexion between something tried and something undergone." 

It is essential to transform mere activity by infusing into it the 
concept of reason and if this transformation has been made 
with the help of the scientific methods then experience ceases to 
be merely empirical and becomes experi mental.^ 

^ Democracy and Education, pp. 162-69. 

= Ibid., p. 795. 

Ibid., p. 323. 
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In order to frame a theory of experience for education it is 
essential to modify tlie objective set up of the situation wherein 
educational activity is carried on. It is urgent to introduce 
the principle of selectivity in experiences. Only those expe- 
riences may be allowed to occur which are most conducive to 
the development of children. For Us full success, it will mean 
not only the selection of the proper stimuli in the school but 
also the arrangement of the conditions at home in w’hich an 
infant’s experience of food and sleep occur. It is important to 
see that the problems which the pupils have to solve grow out 
of the context of present experiences. These problems should 
be within the capacity for solution of the students. The latter 
have to be encouraged to seek more information in order to 
satisfy the natural curiosity of the mind. This necessitates that 
the curiosity of the boys is not stiflled. Each and every present 
experience is important and attention is to be devoted to bring 
out its maximum meaning. Only in this way can the pupils 
be trained to face the hazards of the future. The starting-point 
of instruction is the amount of experience the pupils already 
have and attempts are to be made to arrange the subject- 
matter in such way that orderly development of experience can 
be attained. This requires the use of experimental methods. 
Only the utilization of modern scientific methods can provide 
the technics for the maximum utilization of the significance of 
the meaning of present experiences.' Hence Dewey advocates 
the “intelligently directed development of the possibilities 
inherent in ordinary experience.”* 


There are two significant principles for the interpretation of 
experience and the revelation of Us educational function and 
importance.® The first principle of continuity of experience 
means that that kind of present experience should be selected 
and emphasized which lives fruitfully and creatively in the 
course of future experiences. It is essential to judge the quality 
of experience because mere continuity may become utterly 
^mechanical. Education is a continued growth through expe- 
and the gradual revelation of the expanding world of 


\ExpeTience and Education, p. 108 
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have and attempts are to be made to arrange the subject- 
matter in such way that orderly development of experience can 
be attained. This requires the use of experimental methods. 
Only the utilization of modern scientific methods can provide 
the technics for the maximum utilization of the significance of 
the meaning of present experiences.' Hence Dewey advocates 
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^Im Dewey, 38, 53-54. 
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objects is essential. Tliis means a continual reorganization and 
reconstruction of experience. The concept of continuity empha- 
sizes the richness of the process of experiencing because the 
teacher has to be careful in the selection of those objective con- 
ditions which will generate meaningful experiences. Thus can a 
stream of meaningful experience be provided. A second criterion 
for the interpretation of experience is interaction. There are two 
factors in experience— the objective matrix of conditions and 
the internal mental process of perceiving the relations of conse- 
quences. Any moral experience is an interplay of these two 
sets of conditions. It is essential to emphasize the interaction 
between the objective structure of the environment and the 
internal organism of human beings because a neglect of the 
concept of interaction may jeopardize the ever-growing adjust- 
ment of the two and we may be tempted to worship the fixed 
and the rigid status quo. Hence Dewe^ defines education as 
the continuous reconstruction of experience.^ This notion of 
education stresses the enhancement of the capacity for seeing 
nicanings and interactions. It diflTerentiates creative social 
activity in pursuit of educational experience from the mechanism 
of routine and also from the arbitrariness of caprice and imme- 
diate uncoordinated fancy. 

The emphasis on the notion of experience has made Dewey 
opposed to the traditional methods of teacliing. In the older 
educational system primacy was put upon the inculcation and 
transmission of e.Nternal in/brmatjon without facing info consi- 
deration the receptive capacity of students. Thus there was a 
neglect of the principle of interaction between the objective 
transmission of information and the receptive organism of the 
student population. Another defect of the older schools was 
their formal conception of discipline. Discipline was regarded 
as a matter of external imposition and dictation by the superior 
authority of the teacher. The theory of the reconstruction of 
experiences, on the other hand, stresses the carrying on of 


^ According to Dewey, the theory of education as continuous 
reconstruction of experience synthesizes four views of educa- 
tion ; (a) as n necessity of life, (b) as a social function, 

(c) as direction, and (cl) as grow'th. 

— Democracy and Education, p. QO. 
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such conjoint activities in which order and discipline flow 
from the purposive adaptation of the means and actions for 
the realization of the specific tasks and duties. Everybody 
is to be engaged in faithfully performing his part of the work 
and the organic relevance of the function and the temperament 
of pupils have to be organized in such a fashion that absorption 
in the performance of duties provides order and discipline. 
Thus it is essential to regard the school as a community of 
common ends concretely expressed in performance of conjoint 
activities. This implies the solicitation of the active coopera- 
tion of the pupils in the work of the school in terms of 
the participation of the learners in educational activities 
which are pregnant with relevant aims capable of immediate 
realization and full of deep significance. The stress on learning 
through experiences gained in free activities in the pursuit of 
attempts at the maximum possible exploitation of present 
opportunities would result in the acqubition of skills, technics, 
insights and values which are of cnonnous significance for the 
expansion and manifestation of individuality. This theory of 
education as a thorough reconstruction of experience is meant as 
a superior alternative to the old-fashioned notions of education 
as imposition of learning from above or as mastery of texts or 
as preparation for a remote future.^ The emphasis on the 
reconstruction of experiences through continuity and interaction 
is also in consonance with the idealism of democracy w’hich 
preaches the substitution of compulsiveness by more human 
methods and which would eocourage IriaJ and error b/ the 
students in place of the imposition of a neatly perfect system 
from above. According to the logic of experimental naturalism 
experience provides the ultimate criterion of both truth and' 
value and it is essential to utilize its implications in an educa- 
tional context.^ 

4* Psychological Foundations of Education 

Although not a professional psychologist Dewey has been 
keenly interested in the implications of modern psychological 

^ Experience and Education, p. 5. 

^ The Philosophy af John Dewey (L.L.P. Series, ed. by Schilpph 

p. 434. 
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developments for the purpose of educational theories. His book 
Human jYalure and Conduct has long been regarded as s.gmfican 

for the rejection of the concept of fixed instincts and fci^ 

advocacy of the malleability and plasticity of human nat • 
In one sense, psychology if properly pursued, becomes a theo > 
of educatio;* I so far as it stresses the role of actmn ^d 
participation for the purposes of i“‘or-subjective commun.ca 
don. Such a psychological process is an aid to mental 

F'oT^ome time in the past the faculty psychology associated 
with Locke held the field. Memory, reasoning, ““r.^ L, 
discrimination and imagination were regar e as men 

which required a formal “f; ^ot on content 

development.^ The stress was on formal 
discipline. Each faculty was considere su 
was thought to have an exBtence o 

faculties are not potvers m themselve What iverc 

reference to the functions they have impulses 

called faculties are only coordination ^ work.“ 

and habits for the “f^T^reat prestige attached 

Another school of thought ^vhlch h« g Kant ^vas tlic 

to it because of its association with the 

dualistic psychology accepting the ^ . . ceparaiion. 

reason. The entire Kantian ethics is based on diis jep.^^ 
Dewey challenged tlic dualistic assumption the 

impulses and appetites or ‘''= “"„„ncc of the life- 

motive of obtaining pleasure, -tu , the central biological 

process and the putting forth of acuvil> is socially'ur**^”**^^^ 
and psychological urge and the and reason) 

intelligent action (involving the me ^juaUsin.* Dewey 

would provide a neutralization of t ic * ^chological school of 
has also been critical of the French |^3_jgQ.n5 anil fullo''^^ 

imitation sponsored by Gabriel Tar c( Oewev tlicrc is 

by Gustave LcBo n (1841-1931). According to U 
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such conjoint activities in which order and discipline flow 
from the purposive adaptation of the means and actions for 
the realization of the specific tasks and duties. Everybody 
is to be engaged in faithfully performing his part of the w’ork 
and the organic relevance of the function and the temperament 
of pupils have to be organized m such a fashion that absorption 
in the performance of duties provides order and discipline. 
Thus it is essential to regard the school as a community of 
common ends concretely expressed in performance of conjoint 
activities. This implies the solicitation of the active coopera- 
tion of the pupils In the work of the school in terms of 
the participation of the learners in educational activities 
which are pregnant with relevant aims capable of immediate 
realization and full of deep significance. The stress on learning 
through experiences gained in free activities in the pursuit of 
attempts at the maximum possible exploitation of present 
opportunities would result in the acquisition of skills, technics, 
insights and values which arc of enormous significance for the 
expansion and manifestation of individuality. This theory of 
education as a thorough reconstruction of experience is meant as 
a superior alternative to the old-fashioned notions of education 
as imposition of learning from above or as mastery of texts or 
as preparation for a remote future.* The emphasis on the 
reconstruction of experiences through continuity and interaction 
is also in consonance with the idealism of democracy which 
preaches the substitution of compulsiveness by more human 
methods and which would encourage trial and error by the 
students in place of the imposition of a neatly perfect system 
from above. According to the logic of experimental naturalism 
experience provides the ultimate criterion of both truth and- 
value and u is essential to utilize its implications in an educa- 
tional context.® 

4- Psychological Foundations of Education 

Ailhough not a professional psychologist Dewey has been 
keenly interested in the implicatio ns of modern psychological 

^ Experime, and Education, p. 5. 

m^PUosophj, af John Dewiy (L.L.P. Series, ed. by Schilpp), 
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such conjoint activities in which order and discipline flow 
from the purposive adaptation of the means and actions for 
the realization of the specific tasks and duties. Everybody 
is to be engaged in faithfully performing his part of the work 
and the organic relevance of the function and the temperament 
of pupils have to be organized in such a fashion that absorption 
in the performance of duties provides order and discipline. 
Thus it is essential to regard the school as a community of 
common ends concretely expressed in performance of conjoint 
activities. This implies the solicitation of the active coopera- 
tion of the pupils in the work of the school in terms of 
the participation of the learners in educational activities 
which are pregnant with relevant aims capable of immediate 
realization and full of deep significance. The stress on learning 
through experiences gained in free activities in the pursuit of 
attempts at the maximum possible exploitation of present 
opportunities would result in the acquisition of skills, technics, 
insights and values which are of enormous significance for the 
expansion and manifestation of individuality. This theory of 
education as a thorough reconstruction of experience is meant as 
a superior alternative to the old-fashioned notions of education 
as imposition of learning from above or as mastery of texts or 
as preparation for a remote future.^ The emphasis on the 
reconstruction of experiences through continuity and interaction 
is also in consonance with the idealism of democracy which 
preaches the substitution of compulsiveness by more human 
methods and which would encourage trial and error by the 
students in place of the imposition of a neatly perfect system 
from above. According to the logic of experimental naturalism 
experience provides the ultimate criterion of both truth and- 
value and it is essential to utilize its implications in an educa- 
tional context.® 

4* Psychological Foundations of Education 

Althougli not a professional psychologist Dewey has been 
•een y interested in the implications of modern psychological 

^ Experience and Education, p. 5. 

* “-f john Deuxj (L.L.P. Series, ed. by Schiipp), 
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no instict of imitation. The results supposed to follow from 
mechanical imitation really proceed from “partaking wi 
others in a use of things.”* If by mechanical imposition iinita- 
tiveness is furthered then it becomes a deterrent to the power o 
remaking old habits. In this changing world the enmronment 
is constantly undergoing dynamic shifts and a mechanical dri e 
imitativeness cannot enkindle the power of wide perception o 
meanings and inter-connections. 

The older schools of psychology had some undesirable 
influences on educational practice. There was a neglect of the 
social content in education.* The materials of instruction 
were presented in an external and mechanical manner and no 
attempt was made to organically connect the materials which 
already formed the content of the child’s experiences with the 
new stuff presented at school. Hence knowledge was conceived 
as isolated and not a consequence of genuine perception of 
inter-connections motivated by tlie quest of assimilating the 
new with the old materials. Hence the element of thought-pro- 
vokingness was obscured and ignored and a gap was supposed 
to exist between the receiving mental organism and the structure 
of the situation, Thus there was the absence of a sense of 
progressive development in the curriculum. There was the 
lack of psychological harmony between the subject-matter and 
the mental growth of the child.® One pertinent example of 
this separation was seen in the controversy between the interest 
school and the will school in pedagogics. 

The Herbartian school is regarded as the champion of the 
theory of interest in education. J. F. Herbart (1776-1841) 
vehemently criticized the theory of faculties and stressed the 
formation of mind by advocating the theory of presentations.'* 
According to him sensations are realizations of tension in the 
mind, while desire or will is an inhibited idea. He outlined 
^ Democracy and Education, p, 44, 

* The School and the Child, pp. 110-13. 

® Ibid. 

means of education according to Herbart : 

^9vernment— It produces an external order. 

-IJ'SCipline — it leads to virtue. 

(m) Instruction —it leads to a systematic cultivation of 
ideas. 
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four steps of instruction as means to education clearness, 
association, system and method.* Interest is considered a 
psychical activity and the realization of this activity leads to 
the feeling of pleasure.* It inheres in the object for its own 
sake. Genuine interest is always immediate and involuntary. 
It is considered the means of establishing certain ideas and 
certain connections between ideas so that they become influen- 
tial in engaging the attention of the child and m influencing 
his conduct. As opposed to the school which stressed interest 
or pleasure there was the school which emphasized the serious 
cultivation of elforls and will. It was apprehensive that the 
stress on pleasure would jeopardize the seriousness of the 
pedagogical art. But both these schools are extreme in their 
Lndpoints. It is essential that the subject-matter studied 
should have immediate power of appeal m view of Us social 
relevance and effectiveness. But any attenrpt to make it mter- 
esting by external means or inducement betokens a lack of 
intrinsic end. There is the danger that the extreme concern 
for making things deliberately interesting may result m he 

"i-i" *"1 yt"'” ■ ?' 

matatenance of the external framework of discipline, in the 
Xseme of effective appeal of the subject-matter the students 

t^to revel in ^ ^^^dTa" 

0^*^!^ interest and will schools is that they regard the self 
as a fixed agent which has to be impelled from the outside 
llL brthe deliberate Incorporation of a pleasure element in 
either by t imposing discipline and demanding 

the subject-matt /,„„oach liowcvcr. is to interpret the 

efforts. A more r „ j ,„mio inLaction 

entire pedagogical process m terrns oi ^ 

between the environment and the child. i . 

There is no serious conflict betwe en interest and discipline.* 

ton MilTui, 1913). _ 

* Educational Essays^ pp. * 
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Interest grows and expands in tlie process of the realization of 
intelligent activity. Discipline is the capacity to handle the 
environment in an orderly and systematic way. Hence there 
can b- no conflict between the two. Discipline is an inherent 
characteristic of the trained mind. There are three phases o 
interest.^ In the first or active and propulsive phase, there is 
action Avhen the human being is set on doing something urgent. 
Impulse and self are not two different entitles but the former is 
“simply the impetus or outgoing of the self in one direction or 
another.”'^ In the second or objective phase (of interest), every 
interest attaches itself to an object. The third phase of interest 
is emotional.® Value is not only something objective but sub- 
jective and in every phase of realization of interest we have an 
internal realization of value. The student population can feel 
genuine interest in education when “it is the accompaniment of 
the identification, through action of the self with some object 
or idea for the maintenance of self-expression.” ‘ Interest and 
discipline are correlative. Interest is impulsive functioning with 
reference to an idea of self-expression. It indicates the function- 
ing and operative action of emotional force and thus it has 
relevance to activity having a purpose. Hence instead of 
arguing in terms of the dualism of interest and will it is essential 
to train the mind by providing an environment which encou- 
rages intelligent action and purposive engagements. Both 
desire and effort are correlatives and phases of mediated 
interest. Desire is only one special phase of emotion. It arouses 
energy and stimulates the means for the actualization of 
theoretic or aesthetic ends. Hence instead of engaging in the 
divergent advocacy of either interest (or pleasure) and will (or 
desire) as was witnessed in America in the controversy of the 
Herbartians® and Harris,® Dewey advocates the intelligent 


Educational Essays, pp, 92-98. 
Ibid. 

Ibid. 


Ibid., p. 89. 

Some of the American Herbartians were Charles dc Garmo, 
mof i'837-1902) and Frank McMurray. In 

i.,.,,. ^ Hcrbartian Society was established. 
pj (1835-1918), Psychologic Foundation of 

Education (New York, Appleton, 1908). 
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irainim; of will. Will refers to the power of initmtive .oncl it 
empUa;i7es the constant atljnstment of relevant means to end 
A genuine training of wiil implies the use of those means and 
tecLies whieh tend to “growth in independence and firmnes 
of action conjoined with sincere deliberation and reasoned 
insight.” This attempt to interpret interest and effor . 
relates and not contradictories shows that Dewey upholds the 
conception of an organisinie psychology in places « 
mental functions and treating them as entities. • 

a social science has to provide help m progressive mental 

older psychological schools conceived mind 
tantial entity in juxtaposition to the externa wor . 
to Dewey, is not a fixed substance or an ,.j. P .j., 

property of an individual. It is a '‘tuse h 
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regards the mental and physical equipment of 
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the consequences of his ^*^77100 and the probable concate- 
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nation of consequences. » « jn processes of social 

There is a gradual growth ol ^jnd. Dewey goes to 

adjustments the human terms of radical dynamic 
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certain psychological fund with which a child is born and mind 
is an organization of original capacities into activities having 
significance. For quite long the separation of body and mmd 
has been recognized in psychology and this dualism had its 
analogous developments in the recognition of the separation of 
thought and action and theory and practice. The experimental 
naturalism of Dewey is opposed to such dualisms and -separa- 
tions. The separation of body and mind, on the one side, 
results in the formulation of a mere academic and pedantic 
conception of theoretical learning, and on the other hand, leads 
to the cultivation of an attitude of disgust for manual labor and 
bodily activities. But the instrumentalistic theory of the mind 
as an intelligent process of functional adjustment interprets 
education in terms of enlightened action as the end of intellec- 
tual advancement. 

The dynamic conception of the mind as the intelligent pur- 
posive handling of the situation repudiates the conception of 
thinking as a separate mental process. Thinking is “an affair 
of the way of employing objects observed and suggested — the 
way they run and arc made to run together.”^ Reflection thus 
is an intelligent purposive response to the needs and demands of 
the situation. Hence it is imperative that the situational context 
of thought is kept In view and the environmental conditions are 
such as evoke and guide curiosity. The things that one expe- 
riences should be made to offer helpful and fruitful suggestions. 
The consccutivcness of the experiences is maintained by concrete 
action in pursuit of the hypothesis and tentative ideas suggested 
and elicited by the environmental matrix. In short, the process 
of reflection means the systematic use of the scientific experimen- 
tal methods. The orientation of the seventeenth century scien- 
tific procedures and formulas was deductive while the modern 
trend is more empirical and inductive. The basic educational 
implication from this empiricist trend is that there should be no 
external imposition of thought but such stimuli should be 
arranged as will lead to a dynamic interaction between the envi- 
ronment and the organism. This implies the study of the con- 
ditions that accelerate or retard the expression of individual 


' liilelligence, p. 613. 
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traits and mental operations. The atmosphere of the school 
should be so designed as to evoke endless suggestiveness and thus 
set the reflective process to operate in significant directioin t is 
clear thus that thinking is not an inward process o me 
and contemplation but is the organizing of insig it tain 
the experiencing process generated by the interaction 
environment and the organism. c 

The older psychology stressed the cognitive ‘ ' 

Hence it relegated emotions and endeavours to a ^ 
place. The instrumentalistic psychology discusses S 

of ideas in the context of action and it emphasizes t le i 
of emotion in experiences. The function o . j. 

canalize sufficient amount of energy in periods of tensi ‘ ' 

times characterize the life of the human eing. 
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the concrete situations. Thus it can be regarded as a neecssa > 
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entity in the educational process and den ^ motor 

The recognition of the in.er-play of sensation, imag^^^ -d m^^^ 
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holds true of memory, observation and ju S . atten- 

tional systems of education neglected ‘ ,,y conceived 
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affects subsequent experiences. It is true that impulse is the 
starting-point of any action but it is essential to have a lore- 
sight of the consequences of the action too. Thus acting or t le 
realization of a purpose would involve the operation of observa- 
tion, information and judgment and thus it would lead to t le 
use of reflection. The observation of the environmental scene 
and context and judgment about the probable chain of conse- 
quences can alone provide the emotional support which can be 
the motive for a socially-oriented scheme of intelligent action 
which is the essence of the educational process. 

The child is a plastic organism. His immaturity is in one 
sense his weakness but in another sense it is his strength because 
it indicates the vital capacity for being influenced by pedagogi- 
cal processes and stimuli. The child should be treated as 
specially meant for growth. Growth is the essence of genuine 
experience and it constitutes the worth of life. Hence the aim 
should be to stress growth and full growth for its own sake. 
The essential thing is to arrange for a suitable and continuous 
interaction between the environment and the organism and only 
this practice can ensure the full and free mental activity of the 
child. This is a more helpful psychological device for education 
than the premature attempt to bring into play the logical and 
analytical powers. 

5. The Curriculum 

The correlation of the psychological structure of the cliild 
and the devising of a relevant curriculum in the school has been 
one of the formidable problems of pedagogy.^ The child lives 
in the narrow world of the home, the neighbourhood and the 
school premises. The curriculum refers to an impersonal world 
vastly extended in spatio-temporal dimension. The child is 
governed by practical and emotional attachments while the 
curriculum reveals the logical methods of analysis, argumenta- 
tion and systematic presentation. The life of the child is an 
organic unity while the curriculum consists of different subject- 
matters having specialized areas as their field of enquiry. Due 
to this disparateness, the most important problem before the 
c iicator IS to synthesiz e the freedom and spontaneous initiative 

^ The S^ol and the Child, pp, 21-24. 
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of the child with the necessity of guidance and control on the 
part of the teacher. The schools which emphasized curriculum 
Stand for guidance, control, law and conservation^ of the o 
Those schools which emphasized the child, enshrine freedom, 
interest and the quest for the new. But this is an artificial 
separation. Dewey says : “Abandon the^ notion o su jec 
matter as something fixed and ready-made in itself, outsi e 
child’s experience; cease thinking of the child s experience as 
also something hard and fast; see it as something fluent, em 
nic, vital; and we realize that the child and the curriculum 
are simply two limits which define a single process... e stu les 

represent the possibilities of development inherent in the 

child’s immediate crude experience.’’* Hence the tas is 
arrange the subject matter in such a way as ^ 
the progressive reconstruction of the experience o t e pupi s 
is a mistake to belittle the present experiences of the P**?^'* 
the ground of their remoteness from adult experiences, 
is it a mistake to sing empty sentimental 
child’s capacities and fancies. The real proiem is 
a balance between leaving the child completely free an 
subjecting him to rigorous dependence. „„rfii.il 

The growth of children in the process 
and so the introduction of subject matter .an s a ^ 

in connection with engaged 
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A method is not an a priori imposition but the most efficient 
and easy arrangement and handling of the subject matter. A 
mechanical prescription of method leads to the neglect of the 
concrete situation and experiences of life. A method has to be 
relevant to the course of the subject matter. In any good 
method, awareness and opportunities should be provided for the 
development of openness of mind, honesty of purpose, directness 
or straightforwardness of approach and an acceptance of res* 
ponsibility for the thorough doing of the job.^ The success of 
the method depends upon what Dewey calls the psychologization 
of the subject matter. To “psychologize”^ the subject matter 
is to view it as an outgrowth of present activities and tendencies 
and this means that it should develop udthin the range and 
scope of the expanding consciousness of the child. This implies 
that the subject matter should be put before the child not in an 
abbreviated form of the one put before the adult but should 
take into consideration the experiences of the child. The child 
is to be treated not as an abbreviated adult but an organic 
personality. 

The most important consideration in devising the curriculum 
is that the subject matter should proceed from direct activities 
having an immediate scope for realization.® This means that 
the school should be more connected with out*of*school expe- 
riences. This implies the projection in schools of the society wc 
should like to have. The schools should provide extended op- 
portunities for reproducing the situations of life.* This would 
necessitate the furnishing of schools witli laboratories, shops, 
gardens, games and dramas. The physical equipments of the 
school should reproduce the concrete situations of social life and 
hence more actual materials and more appliances should be 
used. There has to be an extension of opportunities for actively 
participating in things. Educational activity is broader than 
mere physical and muscular movements. It comprehends 
aesthetic, intellectual and utilitarian interests. The activity 
program carried on in schools should foster the continuity of 

® Democracy and Education, p. 21 1. ^ 

® The School and the Child, p. 40 
® Ibid., pp. 413-14. 

* pp. 182-83, 190. 
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experience \vhicli would result in a better control over one’s 
self and the environment.' Thus the activities carried on in 
schools, shops, playgrounds, laboratories and workshops provide 
opportunities for intercourse, communication and cooperation. 
This facilitates the perception of connections between old and 
new experiences. 

History should be taught in schools. It is essential to portray 
the course of social evolution and to perceive the structure and 
dynamics of the social world. It is true that we read the history 
of the past not because we are fond and enamoured of the past 
but because the past is the past of the present. The sociologi- 
cal approach to history saves it from being the mere chronicle 
of ancient deeds. History is resonant with a deep meaning and 
vital message.* Tlie past is conserved in the shape of the 
present and for a dynamic sociological perspective® it is essential 
to have a grasp of economic and industrial aspects of human 
growth. It is necessary to lay emphasis on the social, economic 
and political forces which have contributed to the evolution of 
the people because, othenvise history degenerates into the 
biography of some chosen heroes. If history is taught in terms 
of the mechanics and dynamics of the evolution of civilization 
then the particular events are interpreted in terms of the whole 
social life. Thus it becomes ^asy to develop powers of observa- 
tion and analysis. In one of his early books on education 
Dewey has outlined a scheme of history teaching.^ The first 
period is concerned with generalized and simplified history. 
Children who are six year old should study the typical occupa- 
tions of the people in the nighbourhood. Seven year old 
children can take up the evolution of invention and their effect 
on life. Eight year old children should be made familiar with 
the movement of exploration and discovery. Writing in the 
American context, Dewey would at this stage plead for the 
study of an outline study of the Iiistory of colonial America. 
The second period of histor>' teaching would extend for three 

* The Philosophy of John Deweyj p. 427. 

* Dewey discusses the ethical import of history in Educational 
Essays, pp. 53-54. 

* The School and the Child, pp. 95 IT. 

* Ibid., pp. 102-4. 
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years. In this period he pleads for a study of 
In the third period he prescribed a study of the ancie S 
nings of civilization. In this way the background of Western 
history is revealed. It is true that Dewey is dealing with 
specific reference to the United States. But his basic principle 
is clear and this has reference to the gradual extension of th 
area of historical investigations-from the neighbourhood to the 
country and from the country to the world. The importan 
point is that pupils should not he brought up in a self-stilBcient, 
narrow and parochical atmosphere. The study of world histo^ 
extends the range of intellectual perspective. History is t e 
science of the study of social interconnections and its moral 
significance lies in the cultivation of “socialized intelligence ^ or 
socially-oriented thinking.' If history studies social impHca 
tions, geography provides the study of natural connections. 
Thus history and geography together reveal the context of 
present experiences and thereby serve to enlarge them. 

Science is a vital means of social progress. Tlie needs and 
demands of the social situation have been factors of great signi- 
ficance in the evolution of physics, chemistry, etc. The modern 
world is a creation of scientific ingenuity and methodology. 
Hence according to Dewey, science should have an important 
place in the curriculum.® But science also should be interpreted 
in terms of social activity and its interconnections with social 
evolution brought out. Science is important because it Is the 
concrete realization of the application of the logical method. 
“Science is experience becoming rational.” It supplies tools for 
the construction of new experiences with transformed meanings 
^ and hence it is to be a vital part of the curriculum. 

Rut science docs not have to be studied as a fixed body of 
rationally valid propositions. It is imperative to recognize the 
significance of the scientific method. Through the application 
of the scientific method of abstraction it is possible to eliminate 
tlie, casual, temporary' and particular elements of any novel 
experience and to study that as the illustration of a more per- 
inaiKiU l.aw or principle. This process of abstraction thus 
cnabVs the utilization of the significant elements of one expe- 

* D^oeracy and Iiducation, p. 254. 

• pp. 250-70. 
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riencc for the study and interpretation of other experiences. 
Generalization is another significant constituent of the scientific 
method. It means the application of abstract propositions to 
fresh specific cases. In this way the mind is trained in thinking 
in rational terms. Science has to be interpreted not as a mere 
body of knowledge of fixed validity and relevance but the 
scientific spirit of independent objective quest is essential. It 
has to be cultivated, however, in earlier life, otherwise, it 
remains as an appendix to one’s mental armoury and is not 
translated into an all-pervasive attitude. 

It is artificial to separate the study of science and the study 
of culture. Since the time of the Renaissance, an unholy 
separation has been operating between the humanistic branches 
of study and the naturalistic. There had been historical reasons 
for this separation. The attitude of early science was dualistic 
and mechanistic' and this was regarded as antithetical to 
humanism. Furthermore, the success of science aided the cause 
of capitalistic industry and this also detracted from its huma- 
nistic significance. But an enlarged intellectual perspective 
•where there is place for the simultaneous recognition of the 
operation of reason and the diverse play of the emotions and 
affections of man can harmonize the claims both of science and 
humanistic culture. The first step in the creation of culture is 
“to bring to the consciousness of the new generation something 
of the potential significance of the life of today, to transmute it 
from outward fact into intelligent perception.”^ The old 
aristocratic culture was based on an escape from the realities of 
a struggling competitive world. It exalted the role of the 
leisured classes. But culture in the modern perspective should 
be consonant with realistic science and machine industry, 
instead of escaping from them. The advances in science and 
technology have imparted a new dimension of intelligence to 
industrial activities and thus have challenged the foundations 
of the Aristotelian separation of rational activity and manual 
activity. The important thing is the development of genuine 
experiences and these have both cognitive and active phases. 


Democracy and Educafion, pp. 326-31. 
InUlligence^ p. 728. 
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This will involve the framing of a system of studies where 
proper emphasis can be put both on the naturalistic an t e 
humanistic aspects. 

The advance of technology strengthens the case^ for voca- 
tional education. “An occupation is the only thing which 
balances the distinctive capacity of an individual with his socia 
service. ..The only adequate training^r occupations is training 

through occupations the educative process is its own end and 

that the only sufficient preparation for later responsibilities 
comes by making the most of immediately present life applies in 
full force to the vocational phases of education.”^ The problem, 
however, is not to make the schools subsidiary adjuncts to 
manufacture and commerce but to utilize “the factors of 
industry to make school life more active, more full of immediate 
meaning, more connected with out-of-school experience.”^ 
Besides the specific technics and subjects studied, it is also 
important to note the importance of what Dewey calls “colla- 
teral learning.”^ This implies the formation of enduring 
attitudes of choices and preferences. This is more important in 
terms of the enrichment of the experiences of life than lessons 
in geography or history or language teaching. Perhaps the 
greatest acquisition from education is the desire for more 
education and growth. This can be fostered by participation 
in conjoint activities. Any attempt to impose externally the 
subject matter leads to the inhibition of free mental develop- 
ment. It is much more important to cultivate the spirit of 
endless quest for growth and learning than to amass external 
information. Hence the training of the attitude of the students 
in the appreciation of learning is more important than the 
devising of the curriculum. It is essential to make a revolt 
.against the sovereign majesty of llie c.xternal curriculum. It is 
imperative that the student population be initiated in the 
oCnuinc appreciation of the transforming role of experiences. 
This will scrs-c to impart an artistic quality to all education and 
check the external domination by the subject matter and also 
prepare the atmosphere where rcncctive processes can be 

* Domcracy and Education, np. 360-62 

* /iiV., p. 309. 

* Exp frit nee and Education, p. 49. 
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encouraged in quest of novel and genuine experience which 
constitute the essence of all education. 

6. Values and Ethics in Education 

Values are of cardinal significance in life. They add to the 
qualitative richness of its content and thus they J 

Liliration. The essence of value depends uP™ 
experience. In this sense valuation means a heightened a d 
realistic appreciation of meaning. MnnsK 
for their own sake because they add 
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This will involve the framing of a system of studies where 
proper emphasis can be put both on the naturalistic and the 
humanistic aspects. 

The advance of technology strengthens the case for voca- 
tional education. “An occupation is the only thing which 
balances the distinctive capacity of an individual with his social 
service.. .The only adequate training/or occupations is training 

through occupations the educative process is its own end and 

that the only sufficient preparation for later responsibilities 
comes by making the most of immediately present life applies in 
full force to the vocational phases of education.”^ The problem, 
however, is not to make the schools subsidiary adjuncts to 
manufacture and commerce but to utilize “the factors of 
industry to make school life more active, more full of immediate 
meaning, more connected with oul*of*school experience.’’® 
Besides the specific technics and subjects studied, it is also 
important to note the importance of what Dewey calls “colla- 
teral learning.”® This implies the formation of enduring 
attitudes of choices and preferences. This is more important in 
terms of the enrichment of the experiences of life than lessons 
in geography or history or language teaching. Perhaps the 
greatest acquisition from education is the desire for more 
education and growth. This can be fostered by participation 
in conjoint activities. Any attempt to impose externally the 
subject matter leads to the inhibition of free mental develop- 
ment. It is much more important to cultivate the spirit of 
endless quest for growth and learning than to amass external 
information. Hence the training of the attitude of the students 
in the appreciation of learning is more important than the 
devising of the curriculum. It is essential to make a revolt 
against the sovereign majesty of the external curriculum. It is 
imperative that the student population be initiated in the 
genuine appreciation of the transforming role of experiences. 
This will serve to impart an artistic quality to all education and 
check (he external domination by the subject matter and also 
pre pare the atmosphere where reflective processes can be 

' Democracy and Education, pp. 360-62. 

Ibtd.,p.ZG9. 

Experience and Education, p. 49. 
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encouraged in quest of novel and genuine experience which 
constitute the essence of all education. 

6. Values and Ethics in Education 

Values are of cardinal significance in life. They add to the 
qualitative richness of its content and thus they are the salt of 
civilization. The essence of value depends upon complete 
experience. In this sense valuation means a heightened and 
realistic appreciation of meaning. Intrinsic values are prized 
for their own sake because they add to the realization of the 
worth of life through selection and concentration.^ There may 
also be derived or instrumental values whose significance depends 
upon being means to intrinsic values. The enjoyment of 
satisfaction through the culmination of desire in the realization 
of experience is the ultimate source of values. Experience is the 
source both of value and reality. But not all experiences which 
yield temporary immediate satisfaction can be regarded as value- 
impregnated. Dewey reacts against a purely subjectivist con- 
ception of values. According to him fancy or imagination or 
mere desire is not the source of values. The acceptance of the 
cardinal role of judgments is an important point in Dewey’s 
philosophy of values. “To call an object a value is to assert 
that it satisfies or fulfils certain conditions.”® Hence it is 
essential to integrate the study of values witJj the essence of life 
and education which is continuity of genuine growth. Education 
is the process of the achievement of a life of worth and rich 
qualitative significance. The process of living through genuine 
experience is an ultimate value. But this is not to be conceived 
as a final end to which the subject matter is subordinate as 
means but “it Is the whole of which they arc ingredients.” 
Dewey has also provided some tentative points ofvicw towliich 
the ^vork in schools contribute. These arc cfTicicncy, sociability, 
aesthetic taste or capacity, scientific achievement and conscien- 
tiousness.* These arc specific realizations which fonn tastes and 
habits of preference and can also serve as standards of valuation. 
These five criteria have relevance for accelerating the social 

^ Democracy and Education, pp. 291-92. 

* T/ie Philosophy of John Dtxvey^ pp. 433-34. 

* Democracy and Education, pp, 285-06. 
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onward momentum. But as an experimental naturalist Dewey 
is opposed to the construction of an abstract hierarchy of ends 
and values with reference to some absolute transcendent good. 
There can be only concrete and specific values suited to the 
specific situational context in which a choice has to be made. 
The only ultimate value is the process of living. This is the 
supreme canon as well as the object of worth. Hence it is 
imperative to realize the unity and integrality of experience 
which is the essence of all harmonious life. Everything that 
contributes to this richness of central experience has relevance 
and worth attached to it. Anything that deters this process 
has to be eliminated. The concept of the unity of experience 
is a counterpoise to the prevalent practice of segregation and 
organization of values which results in assigning separate values 
to each study and consequently the curriculum in its entirety 
is made to appear as “the aggregation of segregated values.”^ 
In the framework of a democratic society values have to be 
formulated with references to the unity of experience and all 
subjects in the curriculum should reinforce the worth of each 
other because they all are factors of the growth of life. 

Generally, morals are supposed to be a part of values which 
is a more comprehensive term. Dewey almost uses them as 
equivalents. “Morals is as wide as everything which affects 

values of human living.’’^ “ morals is not a theme by Itself 

because it is not an episode nor department by itself. It marks 
the issue of all the converging faces of life.’*® 

Dewey, in his ethical philosophy, starts with a critique of 
the formal rational ethics of Kant.* Kant had suspected all the 
empirical ends set by desire and had championed the necessity 
and universality of reason. The pure form of rational categori- 
cal imperative was the sole criterion of moral action. But, 
^according to Dewey, it is not the business of the teacher to 
make the boys learn the maxim of the formal law of duty. His 
duty is “to get the children to realize what the general abstract 
demands of morality require in very special and concrete 

^ Democracy and Education, p. 292. 

* Philosophy of John Dewey ^ pp. 350-51. 

* Educational Essays, pp. 116-17. 
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instances, and to give them such an interest in these specific 
moral ends as will endow them with motor power.”^ If the 
teacher were to act on the Kantian maxim he Avould make the 
pupils either prigs or self-conscious in the bad sense of the term. 
Hegel, Green and Bradley had rejected the abstractness, the 
negativism and the formalism of Kantian ethics and had sanc- 
tioned the supremacy of an ethical code which teaches the con- 
scious performance of the duties demanded by social and political 
institutions. As distinguished from Hegel and Bradley, Green, 
however, had agreed with Kant in stressing the necessity of 
disinterestedness and spontaneity in moral life. Dewey’s 
critique of Kant from the standpoint of social ethics is 
analogous to the critique of the Hegelians. The real problem 
in making men moral is to provide opportunities for their 
expression and for the realization of their lives in the context 
of concrete social activities. Dewey feels that the pragmatic 
approach to morals can bridge the Kantian dualism of inner 
disposition versus deeds, or the separation between action 
proceeding from interest and action guided by the consciousness 
of pure principle.* Both these dualisms can be reconciled in 
an educational scheme where learning is regarded as the 
performance of socially-oriented activities and occupations 
which aim to utilize the existing materials for their purpose. 
Thus the social orientation and the accomplishment of conjoint 
activities wliich form the essence of Dewey’s educational theory 
are also the key concepts in his philosophy of ctln'cs. 

The mere performance of socially significant activities is not 
ultimate, however. Moral life is realized only as the individual 
becomes conscious of the specific aims for the realization of 
xvhich he is working and when lie performs his work in a 
spirit of devotion. From the educational standpoint this means 
the transformation of the spontaneous and undeveloped capa- 
cities of the child into sockilly significant motives of genuine 
reconstruction and liberation of powers of intelligence. This 
implies the gradual training of the child in the use of judgment. 
For this, iclc.as have to be directed towards the accomplislimcnt 
of ends and this involves a deliberate choice from among 

^ Educalional I^says, p. 117. 

* Democracy and Education, p. 4 1C. 
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alternative criteria of action. A good judgment is a sense of 
respective or proportionate values and this is expressed in terms 
of mastering a challenging situation. The worthwhile object 
is interest in the welfare of the community. The intellectual, 
practical and emotional interests of the community have to be 
served and opportunities for the advancement of social order 
and progress have to be utilized. This means that the school 
should be treated as the community in miniature and “the 
child ought to have exactly the same motives for right doing, 
and be judged by exactly the same standards in the school, as 
the adult in the wider social life to which be belongs.”^ There 
is thus, no more, to operate a separation between a transcen- 
dental moral teaching in the school and the compvilsive 
demands of a social realism in the external world. According 
to Dewey the educative process is one with the moral process 
since the latter is a continuous passage of experience from 
worse to better. “The heart of the sociality of man is educa- 
tion.”* Thus the moral is not a separate realm apart but is 
the motive of social action. “Discipline, culture, social efficiency, 
personal refinement, improvement of character are but phases 
of the growth of capacity nobly to share in such a balanced 
experience. And education is not a mere means to such a 
life. Education is such a life. To maintain capacity for such 
education is the essence of morals. For conscious life is a 
continual beginning afresh.”* 

7. Democracy and Education 

Democracy is not merely a political formula of popular 
governance. It is a complete philosophy of life and education, 
It aims to liberate the energies and capacities of man so that 
he may freely participate in conjoint experiences and thereby 
extend the area of shared concerns. Democracy accepts the 
intrinsic valuational worth of every e.xperience that leads to 
growth. This freedom of experience implies that social groups 
should also be free in their mutual intercourse. If the demo- 
cratic criterion is further extended then freedom for experience 

* Educational Essays, p. 37. 

* InUlligenee, p. G27. 

* Democracy and Education, p. 417. 
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should be extended also in the international sphere. Thus 
the individuals, the groups and the nations must have their 
capacities liberated for extensive contacts with each other. 
The essence of democracy is the substitution of external 
authority and imposition by freer interaction and the realization 
of the significance of every individual and his aims and values. 
This requires that individuals should make themselves better 
agents for social service. 

Dewey has tried to modify the traditional liberal theory, but 
although he had accepted the role of the planned intelligence of 
the community, he remained throughout his life firmly attached 
to the concept of freedom. Freedom is the essence of demo- 
cracy. It connotes intelligent foresight, initiative, independence 
and judgment. “Freedom resides in the operations of intelligent 
observation and judgment by which a purpose is developed.”^ 
Its essence is the realization of the creative role of intelligence. 
In this sense it means the development of an attitude of curiosity 
and an eager acceptance of the demands and criteria of reason. 
The older conception of freedom as unhindered movement 
is not enough in the present circumstances. The powers of 
man for conjoint intelligent action have to be emancipated 
from the thraldom of custom, convention and arbitrary imposi- 
tion of authority. But the existence and progress of society 
also does demand some form of social control, besides freedom. 
Dewey is opposed to authoritarian dictation from above. The 
ideal aim of education is the “creation of the power of self- 
control.’’- This self-control is the product of participation in 
activities of social relevance and worth. To the solution of 
the persistent problem of politics — how to reconcile freedom 
and control ? — Dewey brings the canons of his c.xpcrimcntal 
logic. “The basic control resides in the nature of the situation in 
whicli tlic young take part. In social situations the young have 
to refer their way of acting to what others arc doing and make 
it fit in. This directs Ihcir attention to a common result, and 
gives an understanding common to the participants. For all 
tnean the same thing, even when performing different acts. This 


* Expeticnce and Eduealion, p. 84. 

* Ibid., p. 75. 
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common understanding of the means and ends of action is the 
essence of social control.’*^ 

Dewey is sincerely attached to the values of democracy. 
Hence he is critical of Plato’s theory of education because the 
latter did not recognize the unique worth of individuals and 
hence had no conception of the multiple and various activities 
which may characterize individuals and social groups. Dewey 
pleads for the extension of democracy in all fields. He wants 
that public education should be provided for all children 
because thereby equality of educational opportunity would 
become a preliminary to the demand for opportunity in other 
fields. The school, as the democratic society in miniature, 
should realize the significance of the experiences, needs and 
interests of the child as a personality. Through participation 
in the shared activities of the school, the child gets a conscious- 
ness of his own significance and thus gradually conceives a world 
of valuable ends. 

Democracy is the political analogue of the experimental 
method. The latter postulates the wide use of testing of hypo- 
thesis. Similarly democracy postulates full freedom of enquiry 
and it wants to solve social and political problems by means of 
enquiry’ and discussion. The schools, to conform to the demo- 
cratic criterion, should be organized on the basis of the accep- 
tance of the value of the actual experiences of the children and 
tlic latter should be encouraged to make adjustments through 
the method of conference and mutual give and take. The 
common point in democracy and the experimental methods is 
the recognition of the worth of experience and the liberating 
role of intelligence. 


A rather unstressed aspect of the extension of democratic 
practices in schools will be to enhance the control of the actual 
teachers in the management of the school affairs.” Hitherto, 
the governing authorities and the superintendent and the 


principal liavc had the major share in school management. By 
, tins practice the school as a community suffers because it is 
V deprived of being benefitted by the experience of a large body' 
\of persons who arc in a position to impart and develop 

* » Democracy and Education^ p. 47. 

* Intelligence^ p. 717. 
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character and good judgment in the young. Hence every 
teacher should be given some regular opportunity, either direct- 
ly or through representatives democratically chosen to “parti- 
cipate in the formation of the controlling aims, methods and 
materials of the schools of which he is a part.”^ This growing 
participation of the teachers in the formation of the policy of 
the school will enrich the latter because the wisdom, experience 
and initiative of a significant sector of the educated population 
will be brought to bear upon an important theme. 

The schools should become guardians of academic freedom.^ 
Intellectual or moral freedom is the basis of political freedom. 
Hence the schools should be living examples of the practice of 
freedom of enquiry, experimentation and intelligent communi- 
cation. We are living in a complex and difficult world and the 
precious values of freedom arc at stake and hence both the 
teachers and the students should vitalize the foundational 
values of democracy by imbibing into their lives and also 
transmitting to others, faith in the supremacy of academic 
freedom. Freedom is the b.ase of civilization and it is essential 
that the spirit of unconstrained mental enquiry should pervade 
the organization, tfie curriculum-formation and the guidance 
of the schools. The students are the future leaders of civiliza- 
tion and it is imperative that they are imbued with faith, 
vitality and zest for the preservation of the democratic values of 
freedom of expression. An excessively heavy routine, the exter- 
nal imposition of studies and an undemocratic administrative 
set up in the schools warp the development of the personality 
of students. They tend to become pliable instruments of an 
authoritarian regime. Hence the students liavc to be early 
trained for the expression of their vlct%’s against the opponents 
of democracy. The schools and the universities, thus, should 
become vital centres of freedom against the corrupting mecha- 
nism of routinized uniformity and arbitrary triviality, 
n. Critique and Conclusion 

Dewey’s faith in education is sincere and profound. He 
equates education with tlic growth of the increasing cap.ncity to 

* IntfUiiifnce, p. 717. 
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perceive coTinectioTi^ in ntcas oC experience. Genuine ex- 
perience is the essence of life and it is imperative to introduce 
the element of intelligence in social activities. Education is the 
means of the general institution of intelligent action^ and in this 
sense it is the vital agent in social change and transformation.® 
Dewey repudiates the old conception of the individual as a 
person with his private mind and his isolated self. He accepts 
the social emergence of mind and personality as intelligent 
modes of organized responsive action. It Is Imperative to 
recognize the social approach to education. At present we find 
confusion and multiplicity of aims. It is essential to incorpo- 
rate a social purpose in the entire scheme. There is no antago- 
nism between the individuals and the society because the latter 
is only the individuals in their associated character. The indi- 
viduals receive meaning through conjoint experiences. The 
child develops his personality by participating in social activi- 
ties. Hence education as the means to the perpetuation of 
society should receive increasing importance. It is not possible 
today, to remain content with the ideals of development of 
inner quiet and beatitude in isolated inonastaries and cloisters. 
As a sociological realist accepting the imperative role of social 
interactions, Dewey interprets education as a social living. The 
mind, self and personality of man are social emergents. 
Language as the medium of communication is also a social 
product. The moral conceptions of right and wrong also 
receive their definition in the situation of the community and 
hence a social approach has to be made to education. 

The schools cannot remain neutral towards social forces and 
movements. A policy of quiet and silence indirectly amounts 
to the support of the status quo. But a recognition of the social 
significance of schools can transform them into intelligent guides 
of social change. Ours is a changing world and the schools can 
take note of the direction of scientific, technological and social 
advance and can be active agents in the elimination of socially 
deviant factors. 

Dewey’s social theory of education coupled with his logic of 
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experimental method has been quite influential in the develop- 
ment of modern educational practices. The greatest change 
has been in the recognition of the worth of the experiences of 
the child. The child is no longer regarded as a passive subject 
meant for the imposition of external information but is consi- 
dered an active living being whose interests have to be stimula- 
ted not by external inducements but by participation in socially 
significant experiences. This kind of participation, if intelli- 
gently and devotedly engaged in, is a kind of moral experience. 
Thus instead of the old emphasis on mechanical memorizing of 
subject matter it is essential to stress the meaningful dimensions 
of the process of learning. By emphasizing these ideas, Dewey’s 
writings have been influential in moulding the thought and 
practice of modern education in the U.S.A. and also else^vhc^e. 
Dewey has been one of significant leaders who have tried to 
introduce a more human touch in the processes of education. 
He has been a powerful influence in interpreting the school as 
a community for the realization of the significance of the 
immediate experiences and present opportunities of the child 
if he is to be a contributor to the march of the social process. 
His insistence on activities of diverse kinds in schools is also 
another aspect of his social theory of education. The self- 
renewal of society depends on education and the school should 
be treated as a community meant for the reproduction of those 
activitities which the child will have to perform later in life. 

Hence “ a clear conception of the meaning of ‘social’ as 

a function and test of education”* is essential. Only such a 
social theory of education can be suitable in the complex 
interdependence of the modern economic and industrial ^vorld. 

The pragmatic method of instrumentalistic experimentation 
reacts against all kinds of mysticism, transcendentalism and 
absolutism. It is, rather, a method of action of trial and error 
and of the persistent testing and validating of hypotheses. It 
is diflicult and painful and requires far greater energetic appli- 
cation for its success than the passive unthinking acquisccnce 
in ideas whose sole sanctity lies in being part of the traditional 
body of wisdom associated with holy books, experts or priests. 


Democracy and Ediicalionf p. 113. 
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But these dogmas cannot be regarded as worthwhile today. 
The phenomenal success of science is a testimony to the validity 
of its method and hence it is essential to extend the applica- 
tions of the scientific procedure. But scientific experimentalism 
does not have to be construed into the mechanical outlook 
which postulated a gap between the scientific view and a 
humanistic approach. It is the chief merit of Dewey’s educa- 
tional philosophy that it has attempted to reconcile naturalism 
and humanism. It is true that man is continuous with nature 
but this does not imply the obscuration of the values and worth 
of the affections, aspirations and aims of man. Hence along 
with a persistent appeal for making the experimental methods 
all-pervasive, Dewey has simultaneously extended the claims 
of humanistic ethics. The advocacy of scientific method and 
humanistic ethics is the secret of the success of Dewey’s educa- 
tional theory. If he pleads for the use of the method of 
testing the hypotheses, he is also mindful and keenly aware of 
the role of the unique experiences of the child. Science does 
not remain for Dewey an impersonal gigantic monster dealing 
with unreal abstractions but is given a subtle human touch 
in the extensive significance added to the creative and trans- 
forming role of human experiences. 

Democracy is tlie political and moral philosophy of education. 
If education is equivalent to genuine living, then democracy 
is the moral foundation of education. Tiie essence of education 
is the extension of shared areas of meaningful action and this is 
also the essence of democracy. If experiences are significant 
processes, then by implication it follows that the greater the 
range and depth of experience, the more significant it is. There 
can be no rational justification for the exclusion of any group 
or class or nation from the area of conjoint participation in 
shared activities. In this way we subscribe to a philosophy 
\or ever-widening area of experience. Thus both education 
Vnd democracy emphasize the role of experiences and both 
Mead for their extension. This the quest for the three goals— 
scuntific method, hmanislie ethics and democratic theory — represents 
th^eat^ contribution of Dewey to educational theory. The central 
strd^s is on intelligent action based on scientific methods, 
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performed by individuals whose experiences are meaningful 
and who do not accept artificial barriers of separation. 

The supreme contribution of Dewey to a philosophy of 
education is the theory of scientific democratic humanism. 
Science is the foundation of democracy, because it has made 
possible the substitution of human labor by mechanical labor. 
It releases tremendous power of productivity and thus makes 
it possible to erect a regime of wide abundance and its equi- 
table distribution. Hence science is a vital factor of social 
reconstruction. But science should be treated not merely as an 
additional subject ofstudyalongwith the traditional curriculum. 
From the beginning of the education of the student, science 
has to be made an all-pervasive attitude of mind, a method of 
enquiry rather than a body of established conclusions of 
experts. The scientific society of the future ^\'ouId guarantee 
economic security and freedom. For this a wise planning of 
economic resources is essential. Dewey has never subscribed 
to the rampsint laissez fnire of the old individualism. He has 
modified liberalism in the direction of the acceptance of the 
theory of “planning for social ends.’*^ But although he is 
careful to note down the potentialities of socio-economic 
planning, his ultimate faith in the supremacy of education is 
revealed in his statement that economic freedom is a means to 
cultural freedom. The school is the potential social organ for 
the cultural liberation of mankind. This cultural humanism 
needs to be reiterated because there is a danger that having 
liberated mankind from the crude dogmas and superstitions of 
the past, science may erect itself into another dogmatic 
structure. Hence a genuine humanism and a robust moral 
consciousness arising from the very logic of social action are 
essential. Cultural humanism does not have to be an c.xter- 
nal imposition but should proceed from the very atmos- 
phere of conjoint experience. Whatever be the subjects of 
study, it is essential to stimulate the curiosity about how the 
specific achievements recorded were made possible. The 
metliodology of action has also to be made clear. Furthermore, 
the relation of the past and the present has to be clarified. 


Qiiotcd in The Philosophy of John Deivey, p. *143. 
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In this way the pragmatic consideration for meeting the 
demands of the present can go together with the historical 
quest for the significance of the past. This scientific-cultural 
approach to the problems of school and education will alone 
release that “socialization of mind”'^ and that “socialized 
disposition”^ which is the aim of all genuine experience. But 
at present this represents an ideal and not an actuality. On 
the basis of statistics it is possible to prepare a report on the 
effects of educational measures. “But the effect of education 
upon the development of a particular individual is, as far as 
foresight in concerned, still largely a matter of guesswork.”^ 
Our present technics for the modification of human nature in 
desired directions are limited. Hence “although schools 
abound, education as a controlled process of modification of 
disposition is hardly even in its infancy.”^ 

I have said earlier that I regard Dewey’s emphasis on 
scientific method and on humanistic ethics as very great 
contributions to educational theory, I feel inspired by his 
definition of democracy m terms of social and educational 
philosophy. He has been emphatic on defining democracy 
as a mental disposition developed in conjoint shared experiences 
of a socially serviceable character. He has thus challenged 
the attempt of some thinkers to narrow dow'n democracy to a 
political connotation only. He has noted w’ith a keen vision 
that political democracy cannot succeed without the foundation 
of genuine psychological disposition. 

But there are some elements in Dewey’s educational theory 
which I fail to appreciate. Being a naturalist, Dewey has 
levelled a gigantic attack against all forms' and types of 
dualism. The dualism of matter and mind, mind and body, 
labor and leisure, naturalistic studies and humanistic studies 
society and individual, action and thought, are all supposed 
to be rooted in the class structure of society. In a sense, thus, 
he stresses a naturalistic monism of the continuity of experiences. 


Dfmocracy and Education, n, 141. 

Jbid., p. 144. 

John Dewey’s article on “Human Nature” in 
a/ Social Sciences, Vol. VJI, p. 336. 
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But the attempt of Dewey to trace the class roots of all dualistic 
ideologies is fundamentally mistaken. It indicates the pragmatic 
way of approaching problems, in the bad sense of the term. 
This sociological explanation may appeal to us by its easy 
simplicity. But it is untenable. If dualism has its origin in 
the division of society into two classes, what is the explanation 
of pluralism ? Did monism come into the theoretical conscious- 
ness of the people because there was only one class in society 
or a single mighty despot ? How to explain, on the basis of 
Dewey’s theory, the pluralism of the Valsesikas and the Jainas ? 
Why did Leibnitz uphold the theory of innumerable monads ? 
Furthermore, we find that the operative consciousness of 
subject and object and of mind and matter is found even in the 
primitive communities in which there is no class division. 
Does Dewey think that the dualistic notion of mind and matter 
will cease to exist in the classless society of the future if it 
were to be realized ? Moreover, the very conception of the 
division of society between two opposed groups of antagonistic 
interests is a mythical simplification and not a sociological 
truth. It is a slogan of the preacher, the propagandist and the 
agitator. Any application of modern statistical tools will 
reveal that there are numerous divisions and sub-divisions 
in society and the hypotliesis of the existence of only two classes 
cannot be substantiated by empirical studies. Hence this 
attempt of Dewey to search for the roots of epistemological 
and psychological dualism in the duality of the social structure 
is an unnecessary and unverifiabic hypothesis. Inspite of his 
lifelong hostility to the ideas of Marxian communism, this 
view of his, regarding the origins of ideologies, is a concealed 
concession to the empty generalizations of historical materi- 
alism. 

Dewey is quite right in pleading for the wide use of the 
experimental methods of science in education. But at times 
the connection between experimental methods and democracy 
is not clear. True it is that both arc opposed to tlie imposition 
of any absolutist authoritarianism and plead for tentative 
suggestions and hypotheses in place of rigid creeds. But I 
fail to see any connexion between the experimental method 
of science and the democratic cult of rampant majoritarianism. 
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The success of science is a vindication of the truth that one 
Archimedes or one Galileo or one Newton could be right and 
the conventions of the majority could be false. Democracy, to 
the contrary, is firmly committed to the absolutism of the 
wisdom of the fifty-one percent as against forty-nine percent. 
It may be interpreted as philosophy of life but in actual practice 
there is no other way to find out the democratic view except 
by the counting of heads. Rousseau tried to enshrine the con- 
cept of the incorruptible general will but even he could not 
provide any other better formula to find out the general will 
except the traditional method of counting of numbers. But 
there can be occasions of supreme contradiction between the 
logic of the experimental method and the logic of the brute 
majority. As a lifelong democrat Dewey was expected to 
discuss this problem more carefully. His most important tvork 
in educational theory is entitled Democracy and Education. He 
has grown rhetorical in his glorification of democracy as the 
theory of education. But I regard it as serious ^veakness of 
his theory that he has failed to reconcile the logical, scientific 
and reflective demands of an objectivist experimental method 
with the rigidly political and grossly numerical demands of 
democracy in practice. Regardless of Rousseau, Walt Whit- 
man and Dewey, in practice, democracy cannot mean any- 
thing else than the acceptance of the verdict of the majority. 
If Dewey knew of any other secret method he has not given 
that out in his book. But if this majoritarianism is the essence 
of democratic practice^ there can be numerous occasions in 
life and education when such democratic practices run counter 
to the criteria of an impartial and objective science. Tliere is 
no use in being sentimental about things. Let us face. the 
grim facts. If democracy means the superiority of numbers, I, 
for one, would strongly refuse to submit the canons of the 
advance of science and philosophy to the verdict of this majority. 

There are great difliculties to be encountered in imparting 
religious education in schools,' The first difficulty is regarding 
the teachers. ^Vho are going to teach religion. ? The teachers 
\\vhQ already Iiavc a heavy load of teaching their respective 


' \ht(Uigencey pp. 712-13. 
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subjects cannot be expected to shoulder this additional burden. 
If we are going to appoint a separate set of teachers, possibly 
we will have to have several sets for the several sects and deno- 
minations of religion. Tliis may create a spirit of mutual discord 
and antagonism between boys belonging to different sects and 
-possibly among the teaching staff too. From the standpoint of 
the sceptic there may arise the further difficulty that while the 
-Other subjects will be taught in a critical and detached spirit, 
religion with it recourse to the mystic and the transcendental 
will demand the obscuration of the rational faculty. But inspite 
of these difficulties 1 do not think that educational institutions 
should not impart religious education. For a naturalist like 
Dewey it may be enough to teach a system of values oriented to 
social betterment. He is satisfied with the acceptance of the 
spiritual import of science and democracy. But he has failed 
to notice that what he is saying is only the secularized version 
of old religious truths. In a sceptical and scientific age, reli- 
gious values appear in a secularized form. But tliis seculariza- 
tion of values has been possible because for centuries religions 
had prepared the background for the reception of a valuational 
approach. It has been possible to get adherence to a system of 
social ethics because the tradition of religious values has been 
operating in the broader social universe for centuries. But if 
once there is the complete elimination of religious values, the 
stream from which science, socialism, Jiumanism and democracy 
have been taking sustenance will dry down. A student popula- 
tion that has never been trained in the deeper values of the 
spirit will traverse the earth like Godless wrecks and at best 
sophisticated snobs. A mere philosophy of humanism and 
democracy cannot create the traditions of the flowering of a 
Krishna or a Buddha or a Gandhi. A mere gospel of live and 
let others live, wliich is only a formula of social expediency, 
cannot create that spirit of utter dedication and supreme self- 
abnegation for the betterment of mankind. Hence I consider 
the utter lack of any sclicmc of religious education as a serious 
drawback in Dewey’s theory of education. 

To sum up, there arc three merits in Dewey’s theory of 
education: (1) A theory of education as opposed to the 

stress on the isolated self of the individual. (2) A passionate 
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plea for the wide application of the experimental method in edu- 
cation. And (3) the conception of democracy as a social-psycho- 
logical theory of the progressive extension of shared experi- 
ences. There are some weakness also in Dewey’s theory of 
education ; (1) The attempt to trace the roots of the dualistic 
approach in the twofold division of society is a mistake. 
(2) Scientific objectivity and veracity may be difficult of being 
reconciled with democracy which, in practice, means numerical 
majority, (3) The neglect of religious education may result in 
the destruction of the roots of humanistic values and social 
ethics. 
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’filf.i'cil %Ofilt Q&ltiieltead 

A lfred Nortii Whitehead (1861-1947) has won international 
eminence in diverse fields of intellectual disciplines. ' His 
work on Universal Algebra reveals his keen mathematical genius. 
The Principia Malhemalica is a monumental work in the field of 
mathematical logic, prepared in collaboration with Bertrand 
Russell. As a philosophical cosmologist, Whitehead has won 
recognition by his work, Process and Reality} His other philoso- 
phical books like Science and the Modern World- and Adventures of 
Ideas reveal insights into the history of European thought — 
philosophical, literary and scientihe — and the evolution of 
human civilization. Even his smaller works like Religion in the 
Making} JVature and Life and The Function of Reason^ are full of 
suggestiveness and synthetic power. With a vast background in 
the fields of mathematics, philosophy and religion, Whitehead 
approaches the problems of education. His distinctive contri- 
bution in the field of pedagogics is his The Aims of Education} 
Some of his other writings in the realm of educational theory 
are collected in his Essays in Science and Philosophy} Whitehead’s 

^ A. N. Whitehead, Process and Reality (Gifford Lectures, 
1927-28). 

^ A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (Lowell 
Lectures, 1925). All reference in this chapter are to the 
Pelican Mentor Books edition of May 1948. 

® A. N. Whitehead, Religion in the Making (Lowell Lectures, 
1926, delivered in the King’s Chapel, Boston, February 
1926). 

^ A. N. Whitehead, The Fitnction of Reason (L. C. V. Founda- 
tion Lectures delivered at Princeton University. Princeton 
University Press, 1929). 

The Aims of Education (Macmillan, 1929), published as a 
Mentor Book. All references in this chapter are to the fifth 
printing of July 1954. 

« A. N. Whitehead,' Essays in Science and Philosophy (Rider & 
Go., 1948), p. 225. 
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educational ideas are entitled to critical study because besides 
being one of the greatest thinkers of the modern world, he was 
a leader in the field of liberal education. He himself was a 
teacher, first of mathematics and then of philosophy, and the 
ripe and mature experience of a long life are brought to bear 
upon his theoretical formulations in the field of education. 

I. Philosophical Foundations of Education 

The fundamental cosmological ideas of Whitehead have 
considerably influenced his educational views. His proposition 
that the essence of education is that it should be “religious'’ in 
its basic orientation can only be properly grasped in the light 
of his view of religion as a supreme value wherein man realizes 
his solitariness and prepares for inner growth. He reacts 
against the dull scientific materialism and its mechanistic out- 
look and proposes to correct the inadequacies of scientific 
cosmology by supplementing that with the insights of poetry 
and religion. He constructs an organic philosophy and advo- 
cates a return to the life of the spirit. He is also a critic 
of unadulterated rationalism and believes in the immense 
cognitive significance of emotions, feelings and imagination. 
According to him reason and its critical apparatus are essential 
but not enough. What is essential is a full and comprehensive 
zest for mental vitality and an adequate philosophic growth. If 
any human group of civilization is satisfied with its fixed modes 
of abstract general propositions then it would fall a prey to 
dullness, inertia and stultification. Hence for the growth of 
civilization, locomotion of ideas resulting in the ever-growing 
critic of abstractions is highly essential and therefore in his 
scheme of education Whitehead has been emphatically asserting 
that boys must not be trained in the art of passive acceptance. 
From the very beginning of the educational career, stress has to 
be put upon a vital utilization of the knowledge attained. For 
a developing intellectual synthesis it is essential that boys should 
be given training in all the three curriculums — literary, scientific 
and technical. In order to grasp the entire significance of 
Whitehead’s ideas and proposals in the field of education it is 
essential to have in mind some of the fundamental elements of 
his philosophy. 
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(a) Creativity and Goth Creativity is the ultimate con- 
cept in the cosmologj' of "WJutchead. God is the primordial 
non-temporal accident of this indeterminate creativity.^ White- 
head repudiates the Kantian distinction between a world of 
things-in-thcmsclvcs and the phenomenal or perceived world. 
The world perceived by the Imman sense-organs is the only 
world. There is no transcendent world beyond the one which 
is experienced by actual entities. Tlie formative constituent 
clcments^of the temporal world arc : 

(i) The indeterminate supreme creativity whereby the 
world of actual objects receives its character of temporal passage 
to novelty. The never-ceasing emergence of novelty is dictated 
by the creativity. 

(ii) Tile realm of ideal entities or forms or eternal potential 
objects, which in tliemselvcs are not actual but are such that 
they are exemplified in all the actual entities, according to some 
principle of graded relevance. These eternal objects which 
remind us of Platonic universals require to be “selected” for the 
eventuation of actual entities. The “ingression” of eternal 
objects is a never-ceasing process. 

(iii) The actual but non-temporal entity called God. God 
transmutes the indetermination of creativity into determinate 
freedom. God is that principle of limitation or concretion 
which -makes possible the conjunction of the relevant eternal 
object and the relevant actual entities lor the emergence of the 
novel actual entity. 

There are four dominant conceptions of God in the history 
of religions and philosophy.® First there is the metaphysical 
principle of God as the unmoved mover in Aristotle. Second, 
the Islamic conception of God as an imperial potentate. Third, 
the Jewish prophets accepted a God who can be regarded as a 
personification of moral energy. Finally, there is the early 
Christian conception of God as saviour, the fellow-sufTerer and 
companion. In this scheme of fourfold categorization ^Vhite- 
head shows his emotional leanings in favor of the Christian 
view. He is mistaken, hmvever, in holding the opinion that 


Whitehead, Process and RealUyt p- H- 
Ibid., pp. 519-20. 
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Buddhism also believes in God as the unmoved mover.^ The 
primordial nature of God is his unlimited conceptual realization 
of the absolute wealth of potentiality. In this aspect, he is not 
before all creation, but with all creation. The consequent nature 
of God is the ever-changing temporal world become everlasting 
by its objective immortality in God. 

It is essential to have this notion of God in mind to appre- 
ciate Whitehead’s ideas on education. Education is the supreme 
art of maintaining and conserving the zest for life. Hope, faith 
and optimism are the great gifts of education. But at a philo- 
sophical level the source of this zest for life is God. Whitehead 
says : “Throughout the perishing occasions in the life of each 
temporal creature, the inward source of distate or of refresh- 
ment, the judge arising out of the very nature of things, 
redeemer or Goddess of mischief, is the transformation of itself, 
everlasting in the Being of God. In this way, the insistent 
craving is justified— the insistent craving that zest for existence 
be refreshed by the ever-present, unfading importance of our 
immediate actions, which perish and yet live for evermore.”* 
The zest for life receives its dominant impetus from the love of 
God for the world — his particular providence for particular 
occasions. 

(b) The Concept of Process. As an educational philoso- 
pher Whitehead attacks the passive uncritical acquiescence of 
received traditions. He harps upon the necessity of the revolt 
against inert ideas. He stresses change and dynamism in the 
intellectual processes. I do not think that it will be far-fetched 
if I correlate this stress on dynamic moving ideas and notions 
with Whitehead’s cosmological ideas regarding process. White- 
head accepts the validity of the attacks of modern physics 
against the old conception of matter as substance having 
qualities. What is real is not the immutable or mobile 
substance but the constantly pulsating energetic process. Only 
movement or process or sets of agitations are real. There is no 
substance. The attacks of the relativity theory in physics 
against the old absolutist conceptions of space and time as 
receptacles wherein bits of matter keep moving, have resulted 

^ Process and Reality, pp, 520, 519. 

* Ibid., p. 533. 
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m the theory of a four-dimensional space-time. But although 
revolutionary changes have occurred in the domain of physics, 
•vve still continue to accept the old Aristotelian logical categories 
of substance and attribute or subject-predicate relationships. 
The Newtonian conception of simple location of physical bodies 
and the Human view of *^pure sensations” should now be 
replaced by the assertion of an interconnected network of 
events. The framework of the universe is a pattern of the 
process of events. This network of events is thoroughly sensi- 
tive to the dynamic reciprocal influence of the related things 
upon each other. This relation among things constitutes some- 
thing like a “feeling” if such an emotional term can be applied 
in this context. The actual entity thus is a “prehensive occa- 
sion”, meaning thereby, that it consists of all those dynamic 
interconnections with other things into ^vhich it enters. White- 
head pleads for the incorporation of new dynamic categories 
which will be more faithful to the portrayal of the fluxional 
character of the universal process. 

(c) Practical Reason and Speculative Reason, White- 
head is in favor of a thorough training of the mind in the use of 
ideas. An understanding of the significance of this statement 
necessitates the study of the nature of mind. Due to the 
influences of Descartes, Spinoza and Hegel there is a tendency 
in modem thought to overrate the significance of reason. Even 
reality is regarded as rational. Whitehead regards it as falla- 
cious that \ve should overemphasize the role of conscious reason. 
Consciousness is only a highly sophisticated later phase of 
experience. There is a variety of grades of effectiveness of 
morality. Even the social habits of animals give evidence of 
flashes of mentality in the past which have degenerated into 
physical habits. In tlic case of higher mammals and man 
there is clear evidence of Iiabitually effective mentality. There 
has been a historical evolution of experience, and conceptual 
experience of the conscious rationalistic t)pc is only one variable 
ingredient of life. ^Vhitchcad accepts the notion of the evolu- 
tion of reason. Human reason has evolved in tlic process of 
the pragmatic growth of responses to the stimulating challenge 
of the environment, hlodem thought is unwise in minimizing 
the role of primitive feelings, emotions and intuitions, ^\]lite- 
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Buddhism also believes in God as the unmoved mover.^ The 
primordial nature of God is his unlimited conceptual realization 
of the absolute wealth of potentiality. In this aspect, he is not 
bs/ore all creation, but wilh all creation. The conseguent nature 
of God is the ever-changing temporal world become everlasting 
by its objective immortality in God. 

It is essential to have this notion of God in mind to appre- 
ciate Whitehead’s ideas on education. Education is the supreme 
art of maintaining and conserving the zest for life. Hope, faith 
and optimism are the great gifts of education. But at a philo- 
sophical level the source of this zest for life is God. Whitehead 
says : “Throughout the perishing occasions in the life of each 
temporal creature, the inward source of distate or of refresh- 
ment, the judge arising out of the very nature of things, 
redeemer or Goddess of mischief, is the transformation of itself, 
everlasting in the Being of God. In this way, the insistent 
craving is justified— the insistent craving that zest for existence 
be refreshed by the ever-present, unfading importance of our 
immediate actions, ^vhich perish and yet Jive for evermore,”® 
The zest for life receives its dominant impetus from the love of 
God for the world — his particular providence for particular 
occasions. 

(b) The Concept of Process^ As an educational philoso- 
pher Whitehead attacks the passive uncritical acquiescence of 
received traditions. He harps upon the necessity of the revolt 
against inert ideas. He stresses change and dynamism in the 
intellectual processes. I do not think that it will be far-fetched 
if I correlate this stress on dynamic moving ideas and notions 
with Whitehead’s cosmological ideas regarding process. White- 
head accepts the validity of the attacks of modern physics 
against the old conception of matter as substance having 
qualities. What is real is not the immutable or mobile 
substance but the constantly pulsating energetic process. Only 
movement or process or sets of agitations are real. There is no 
substance. The attacks of the relativity theory in physics 
against the old absolutist conceptions of space and time as 
receptacles wherein bits of matter keep moving, have resulted 

^ Process and Reality, pp. 520, 519. 
a Ibid., p. 533. 
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in the theory of a four-dimensional space-time. But although 
revolutionary changes have occurred in the domain of physics, 
^ve still continue to accept the old Aristotelian logical categories 
of substance and attribute or subject-predicate relationships. 
The Newtonian conception of simple location of physical bodies 
and the Human view of **pure sensations” should now be 
replaced by the assertion of an interconnected network of 
evehts. The framc^vork of the universe is a pattern of the 
process of events. This network of events is thoroughly sensi- 
tive to the dynamic reciprocal influence of the related things 
upon each other. This relation among things constitutes some- 
thing like a “feeling” if such an emotional term can be applied 
in this context. The actual entity thus is a “prehensive occa- 
sion”, meaning thereby, that it consists of all those 
interconnections with other things into which it enters. he 
head pleads for the incorporation of new dynamic categories 
which will be more faithful to the portrayal of the fluxional 
character of the universal process. 

(c) Practical Reason and Speculative Reason. White- 
head is in favor of a thorough training of the mind in the use o 
ideas. An understanding of the significance of this statement 
necessitates the study of the nature of mind. ^ Due to the 
influences of Descartes, Spinoza and Hegel there is a ten en y 
in modem thought to overrate the significance o reason. ' 
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head pleads for the critique of these faculties and sources of 
knowledge for thesake of a synthetic comprehensive epistemology. 

There are two functions of reason.*^ Practical reason seeks 
immediate metliods and criteria of action. Its history goes 
back to animal life and its life-span can be measured in terms 
of millions of years. It is concerned with piecemeal discoveries 
in the pursuit of the art of existence. In this way the upward 
trend of animal evolution is fostered. Theoretical reason is of 
a speculative character and it seeks a synthetic understanding 
of the processes of the cosmos. Plato can' be regarded, as a 
symbol of this disinterested play of speculative reason. The 
scientific quest for an understanding of the world is rooted in 
this kind of reason. Reason is the directing force in the march 
of civilization and its function is to make judgments upon 
flashes of novelty.^ Novelty is the salt of civilization because 
otherwise blind repetitive cycles will lead to utter decadence. 
But novelty should not be equated with the sheer splendours of 
anarchic appetitions. Reason civilizes the brute force of 
anarchic appetition and thus it has a vital role in the history of 
civilization.® The Greeks made monumental contributions to 
the growth of European civilization because they questioned 
everything. They had genuine interest in diverse kinds of 
knowledge. By the play of reason they attempted to attain 
truth of the highest generality and they conceptualized their 
formulations in terms of clear and logically consistent defini- 
tions.^ If Plato represents the passion for truth of the highest 
generality, Aristotle stands for neat, clear-cut terms and con- 
cepts and definitions. The systematic definiteness and exact- 
ness obtained in the philosophical abstractions of the Greeks 
have been significant contribution to the growth of the Euro- 
pean mind. Whitehead, himself, had a Platonic passion for 
systematic metaphysics built upon the foundation of inclusive 
generalized propositions. The speculative interest in the con- 
templation of abstract schemes of morphologies is singularly 
essential, according to him. He traces the decline of Asiatic 


* The Function of Reason, pp. 6-8, 31-32. 
^ Ibid., p. 15, 
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civilizations to the exhaustion of their fund of general ideas 
and their consequent tendency to capitalize only the past stockd 
The speculative curiosity demolishing the pyramids of settled 
convictions is the source of novelties which nourish civilization. 
According to Whitehead, the salvation of human civilization is 
in this process of incessant transcendence of the mere immediate 
facts and in building thought-systems for the understanding of 
the facts of the present and the future.^ 

But the building of speeulative abstract morphologies is not 
the monopolistic function of reason. Whitehead is emphatic in 
stating that the insights treasured in poetry and religion are 
also immensely significant. Nothing can achieve a relative 
degree of stable permanence in the history of human thought 
unless it incorporates some essential ingredient of truth in it. 
Religion and poetry have been powerful and persistent factors 
in the evolution of culture. Hence emotions, imaginations and 
feelings are also to be utilized in building the schemes ol 
abstract ideas. Whitehead says : “Consciousness is no necessary 
clement in mentai experience. The lowest form o menta 
experience is blind urge towards a form of experience... n its 
essence, mentality is the urge towards some vacuous definiteness, 
to inchide it in matter-of-fact which is non-vacuous enjoyment. 
This urge is appetition. It is emotional purpose, it is agency. 
Whitehead’s critique of rationalism and his view that conscious- 
ness does not constitute the totality of experience arc i 

pregnant consequences for the future development of philosopluc 

thought because under the spell of science there is a 
tendency to overrate the potency of reason. Reason is p 
but is not enough for providing a complete “ “ 

universe. Whitehead believes in the conception o , 
and interconnectedness. Since flux is the ultimate rca , 
there can be no question of detached isolatcc struc ur ' ^ 

appears as isolated only indicates the achic\cmcn o 

permanence of its ingredients. In consonance j p 

pliy of .lie fiiix as the real, Whitehead abol shes the conequ ^ 
a demched mind. He says : “The pl.iloso rl£J^!;:!!!L 

' The Ftinclioii of Reason, 58. 

‘ Ibid., p. GO. 

’ Ibid., p. 2G. 
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Whitehead, at least partially, seems to accept the conception of 
infinite beauty as advocated in Plato’s Symposium. He believes 
that aesthetic harmony stands before the universe as a dominant 
ideal moulding the general flux in its haphazard progress 
towards finer, subtler issues. Aesthetic harmony and consis- 
tency have a power of elevating the human being. 

Art has an immense potency for the fertilization of the soul. 
Great art is the arrangement of the environment in n way 
capable of providing the human soul vivid but transient values. 
But besides being a source of immediate transient enjoyTnent 
and refreshment, art adds to the permanent richness of the 
soul’s positive self-attainment because it provides a discipline of 
the inmost being. Hence Whitehead stresses the cultivation of 
habits of aesthetic apprehension by increasing the dcptlis of 
individuality. Individualized aesthetic emergent value is of 
creative character and efficacy. The ^^•o^k of art is a noble 
message from the unseen and it provides solace to the human 
race amidst the stresses and frustrations of tragic existence. 

Whitehead offers an interpretation of peace which goes 
beyond its mere political significance. Peace docs not mean tlie 
negative conception of anesthesia. It has a positiv^c character 
of broadening of feeling due to the emergence of some deep 
metaphysical insight. “Peace carries with it a surpassing of 
personality. There is an inversion of relative values. It is 

primarily a trust in the efficacy of beauty Its emotional 

effect is the subsidence of turbulence which inhibits. More 
accurately, it preserves the springs of energy, and at the same 
time masters them for the avoidance of paralysing distractions 

Peace is self-control at its widest Peace is so cs.scnttal for 

civilization. It is the barrier against narrowness. One of its 
fniits is tliat passion whose existence Httmc denied, the love of 
mankind as such.” Amidst the inevitable tragedies of life, 
peace is the Intuition of permanence. It results in the purifica- 
tion of emotions. 
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upon the adventure toward novelty. Hence he says ; “A race 
preserves its vigour so long as it harbours a real contrast between 
what has been and what may be; and so long as it is nerved by 
the vigour to adventure beyond the safeties of the past. 
Without adventure civilization is in full decay But adven- 

tures are to be adventurous. Thus a passive knowledge of the 
past loses the whole value of its message, A living civilization 
requires learning; but it lies beyond it/' The vitality of a civi- 
lization is dependent upon its capacity for fresh experimenta- 
tions guided by the spirit of adventure. Only tlien it is possible 
to arrest the corrosive forces of stalcncss, repetitive inertia and 
the lowering of vivid apprehensions. Orthodoxy and convention 
are opposed to the daring flights of adventure. 

Whitehead does not specifically state that these five funda- 
mental values of truth, beauty, adventure, art and peace arc 
to be the goals of education. But although he does not make 
direct statements to this effect, still his revolt against inert ideas 
and his plans to link up liberal and classical curriculum with 
the scientific and technical curriculum would definitely imply 
these values. He concludes his essay entitled “Technical 
Education, and its Relation to Science and Literature” ‘ thus : 
“Our forefathers in the dark ages saved themselves by embody- 
ing high ideals in great organizations. It is our task, without 
servile imitation, boldly to exercise our creative energies.”^ 
Concluding his essay entitled “The Rhythmic Claims of Free- 
dom and Discipline,” Whitehead says : “1 have no doubt that 
unless we can meet the new age with new methods, to sustain 
for our populations the life of spirit, sooner or later, amid some 
savage outbreak of defeated longings, the fate of Russia will be 
the fate of England.”^ These quotations are enough to indicate 
that Whitehead is keenly interested in linking his educational 
aims to the persistent ideals of human civilization. Hence I 
urge that in a consideration of Whitehead’s philosophy of edu- 
cation, we are thoroughly justified in asserting that the fivefold 
values of civilization — truth, beauty, adventure, art and peace — 
^an also be regarded as the fundamental goals of education. 


^ Tnh^ims of Education, p. 68. 
2 Jbid.\. 52. 
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Tlie aims of education cannot be separated from the goals of 
civilization. 

In our studies of the cosmological foundations of education 
we have analyzed, so far, the concepts of God, reason and civi- 
lization. The concept of God has vital connexions with the 
theme of religious education. The concept of reason is integ- 
rally connected ^vith the problems of the mathematical curricu- 
lum and the teaching of science and technology. The problems 
of civilization are integral to a study of the environmental 
context of education and they can also provide individual and 
social goals for action. AVhitehead is v’ery emphatic in his vie^v 
that- the thorough and systematic grasp of any subject involves 
a study of the explicit or implicit scheme of speculative ideas of 
the writer. Hence I do not think that I have to be apologetic 
in having provided an introductory view of the relevant cosmo- 
logical ideas of Whitehead in a study of his educational 
philosophy, 

2. The Aims of Education 

(a) Life and Education, Education does not consist in 
the transmission of certain sets of external information about 
different subjects but is oriented to developing the intellect and 
character of man in order to enable him to adjust successfully 
to the environment. The diverse activities of man in pursuit of 
this aim are to be lit up by active wisdom. Hence it can be 
said that the fundamental ideal of education is a training and 
discipline for life. There is not much gain from brooding over 
the splendours and glamours of the past, nor is empty futuristic 
Utopianism of much avail. The insistent demands of the imme- 
diate present have to be met if the maximum fulfilment of 
human life is the desired objective. The values of the imme- 
diate present life should be realized and experienced. There is 
no problem of values in the inanimate structures. Human life 
alone has valuational significance. The present contains the 
essence of the past and the potentialities of the future and 
hence human life has to be conceived in terms of the immediate 
actualization of worth. The essence of the realization of values 
relevant to human life consists in the congruent conjunction of 
the materials so that a certain immediate novel individuality is 
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realized. “Life implies the absolute, individual self-enjoyment 
arising out of the process of appropriation.*’^ Life is the enjoy- 
ment of emotion consequent upon the relevant and fruitful 
prehension of the complex data presented by physical nature.' 
Hence it is evident that education is a very difficult art because 
it is a preparation for the enjoyment of life. It includes the art 
of excluding the irrelevant factors and the art of including the 
relevant ones for the creative and absolute self-enjoyment of the 
processes of nature and human existence. Whitehead says : 
“ life is a passage from physical order to pure mental origi- 

nality, and from pure mental originality to canalized mental 
originality. It must also be noted that the pure mental origin- 
ality works by the canalization of relev.ance arising from the 
primordial nature of God.’’* If education is to be a preparation 
for the comprehension and enjoyment of life it is bound to 
involve arduous labours. It entails the necessity of constant 
endeavours for the attainment of the awareness of the truth that 
the essential spring of all growth is within oneself. The history 
of science manifests to the student the transforming power of 
ideas. The teaching of aesthetic, literary and cultural subjects 
indicates the power of ideas for imparting the sense of imme- 
diate beauty. In the higher fields of education speculative 
philosophy demonstrates the structural harmony of ideas. But 
all this knowledge and aesthetic satisfaction has to be made 
relevant to human life. In a word, it can be said that the 
central theme of education is life. Hence it is vitally essential 
that the abstract generalizations and conceptual formulas of 
science and philosophy should be made relevant to the concrete 
enjo^mient of human life. The growth of general ideas is a later 
acquisition of the human race in its process of growth. Still, 
it is essential that the relevance of general Ideas for the particu- 
lar, concrete and novel immediacy of human life should be 
understood. This implies that education must develop the 
powers of initiative in the student population. There should be 
initiative in thought, initiative in the pragmatic process of 
handling the environment and there should be the imagi- 


1 Whitehead, J^ature and Life, (Cambridge, 1934), p. 58. 

2 Process and Reality, p. 164. 
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native initiative of art. This power of dynamic initiative for 
the enhancement of the richness of human life is a necessary 
counterpoise to the exclusive bookishness of the scholastic world 
which is victim to intellectual confusion consequent upon the 
disorders produced by the storage of undigested ideas of others. 
It is essential, therefore, that educational training should aim at 
eliciting our concrete apprehensions. The best formula for an 
education for life is that there should be a blending of abstract 
thought and concrete action. Hence Whitehead says : 

“ mankind is born for action; it is the very breath of his life 

that he should be doing something. The aim of education is 
the marriage of thought and action — that action should be con- 
trolled by thought and thought should issue in action. The 
present is an age of what Mannheim called “fundamental 
equalization”. Hence in the context of the growth of demo- 
cracy we shall more and more need an education which is suited 
to the immediate lives of people as citizens and as workers. 

(b) Religion and Education. Since education is for the 
comprehension of life, it is essential that the perfection of human 
nature should be attained. Science provides the framework 
for order realized in external nature. But the old Greek 
philosophers were in quest of the values of harmony and virtue 
realized in the psychic structure of man. Religion is oriented 
to the realization of dominant inclusive universal values. It is 
necessary that although science and religion may be studied 
apart “they must be lived together in the one life of the indivi- 
dual.” Whitehead accepts the transforming power of religion. 
Religious beliefs, if sincerely adhered to, have the power of 
cleansing our inward parts. Religious truth deals with values 
and it can bring “into our consciousness that permanent side of 
the universe which we can care for.”- A penetrating sincerity 
is the basic religious virtue. Religion, of course, has a social 
and institutionalized character but it has also a fundamentally 
private character and is concerned with what man does with 
his own solitariness. “Religion is the art and theory of tlic 
internal life of man, so far as it depends on the man himself and 


1 Essays in Science and Philosophyt p. 127. 
“ Religion in the Making, p. 110. 
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on what is permanent in the nature of things.”* It insists that 
the world is a mutually adjusted disposition of things, issuing in 
a value for its own sake. The final conception of religion 
postulates a wisdom in the nature of things, from which flow 
our direction of practice, and our possibility of the theoretical 
analysis of fact. Hence Whitehead subscribes to the old theory 
of educational ideal which has been present throughout the 
centuries, that education should be religious in its essence but 
he is careful to maintain that religious education should not be 
identified with any dogmatic or scholastic sacerdotalism. “A 
religious education is an education which inculcates duty and 
reverence. Duty arises from our potential control over the 
course of events. Where attainable knowledge could have 
changed the issue, ignorance has the guilt of vice. And the 
foundation of reverence is this perception, that the present 
holds within itself the complete sum of existence, backwards 
and forwards, that whole amplitude of time which is eternity.”* 
Whitehead thus inculcates a moral interpretation of religion. 
This moral conception is oriented to the comprehension of life 
and it also postulates the study of science because science alone 
can provide the potential control over the course of physical 
events. If life has to be understood and developed it is essen- 
tial that the knowledge of science should be combined with the 
conception of the dignity of the human being because the latter 
is the medium of the transition of the worth of the past into the 
verities of the future. Thus Whitehead’s statement that the 
essence of education is that it should be religious is only a com- 
mentary on his view that education has to be oriented to life. 
For the perfection of Imman life we need science, values and 
religion. Throughout the educational career of a man, the 
fundamental organizing conception has to be life, which consists 
in the process of unification of the discordant data for the reali- 
zation of novel individuality. 

(c) Values anti Education. The realization of novel 
individuality in life implies a tlieory of the attainment of 
values. In Wliitehead’s philosophy, ’organism replaces the 


* Religion in the Making, p. 6. 

2 The Aims of Educalion, p. 26. 
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old concept of matter and moreover, mind is conceived to be 
a function of the organism. An organism is the realization of 
a dclinttc shape of value. Our bodily event is an unusually 
complex type of organism and consequently includes cognition. 
Value is the word for the intrinsic reality of an cvent.^ Value 
is inherent in activity itself. There is no such thing as value 
in itself. The emergence of any actual value depends 
on the exclusion of neutralizing and irrelevant actual 
entities. Our aesthetic emotions provide us with vivid appre- 
hensions of value. Any attempt* to destroy their operative 
eflicacy leads to the neutralization of the entire scheme of 
spiritual apprehensions. Tlic purpose of God in the world is 
the process of limitation.- A mere arithmetical addition of all 
actual entities would mean the neutralization of all definiteness 
and the production of dull repetition. Value, on the other 
hand, depends on the actual harmonious sJiaping of attainment. 
“The sense of worth beyond itself is immediately enjoyed as an 
overpowering element in the individual self-attainment.*’® 
AVhitehead is emphatic in his view that knowledge is a value. 
“This knowledge-value is the issue of the full character of the 
creativity into the creature world. There is nothing in the 
creativity which fails to issue into tlie actual world. Thus the 
creativity with a purpose issues into the mental creature conscious 
of an ideal. This conception of knowledge-value is of great 
importance in Whitehead’s philosophy of education. A sense 
of value depends on the sense of importance. The rise of 
science, art, religion and morality is due to the sense of value 
within the structure of the human being. A dominant desire 
to enshrine the sense of value in life is responsible for the 
growth of knowledge. Thus value is the ultimate motive 
power of the development of knowledge. There are diverse 
forms of this sense of value. First, Plato’s view that philosophy 
has its genesis in the sense of wonder refers to a sense of value. 
Secondly, the disinterested curiosity of science for the compre- 
hension of the universe is also integrally related to this 

^ Religion in the Making, p. 87. 

2 Ibid. 

® Process and Reality, p. 531. 

* Religion in the Making, p. 105. 
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sense of value. Thirdly, the moral attitude of reverence for 
life is only a different form of this sense of value. Fourthly, 
the religious*'sense of worship and the mystic desire of merging 
personality in something beyond itself are also valuational in 
essence. Hence Whitehead says : ‘*God is that function in the 
world by reason of which our purposes are directed to ends 
which in our own consciousness are impartial as to our own 
interests. He is that clement in life by virtue of which judg- 
ment stretches beyond facts of existence to values of existence. 
He is that element in virtue of which our purposes extend 
beyond values for ourselves to values for others. He is that 
element in virtue of which the attainment of such a value for 
others transforms itself into value for ourselves.'* Without this 
comprehensive sense of value, life degenerates into the static 
passivity of lower types of existence. Only a deep regard 
for value can impart that vision of greatness' which is the 
foundation of moral life. Only a sense of the attainment of 
something great in life can prevent a man from stooping 
low or from compromising with the powers of evil. It is 
essential that education should inculcate this sense of value in 
the young. The traditional educational systems and methods 
are defective to the extent that they neglect the diverse and 
multiple play of emergent values.* They are concerned with 
verbal analysis on a cognitional plane and they aim at the 
acquisition of catechistic formulas. There is a neglect of the 
faculty of concrete prehension of immediate facts in their 
numerous diversifications and thereby they become obtuse to 
the aspect of emergent values in conerste actual situations. 
Hence Whitehead pleads for an intuitional apprehension of the 
variety of diverse emergent values in all their vividness. The 
values of the mere pragmatist are gross, the values of the 
mere scholastic are thin and specialized. It is essential to 
appreciate the Infinite variety of vivid values achieved by an 
organism in its proper environment. 


1 For Whitehead’s emphasis on ‘habitual vision of greatness’, 
see K,. G. Collier, The Social Purpose of Education (London, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1959), pp. 102-3. 

2 Science and the Modern Warldy pp. 197-98. 
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(d) Wisdom and Education. The stress on the orienta- 
tions towards life, religion and values indicates that Whitehead 
has a comprehensive conception of the aims and ideals of edu- 
cation. This same comprehensiveness is indicated when he 
says that knowledge should be transmuted into wisdom. The 
ancient systems of thought stressed divine wisdom, while in 
modern days there is great preoccupation with text book 
knowledge.^ It is necessary that the acquirement of facts should 
be guided by some principles. Knowledge, in order to be 
systematic and concrete, requires that it should be applied in 
practice. It is not valid to maintain that students should first 
learn facts and then should engage in their application. It is a 
psychological error. Throughout the process of learning, the 
process of application should also be concurrently present. In 
fact applications arc part of knowledge. Unapplied knowledge 
is knowledge shorn of its meaning. Boys derive the joy of 
creative discovery when there is the marriage of thought and 
action. Knowledge grows by a series of reactions against the 
reflections upon the materials and heritage of the past. In this 
sense it is possible to say that knowledge is the synthesis of the 
reminiscence of the old experiences and the concrete reactions of 
the immediate actual occasions to those past experiences.* This 
stress on an interaction between the intellectual heritage and 
the experiencing mechanism shows that knowledge can never 
be passive. The knowing subject is a part of the world and 
his reactions represent a vital element for its transformation. 
This process of cognitive reaction would indicate that knowledge 
is not a static fixed iron-safe wherein concrete bits of informa- 
tion and facts are stored. We have to emphasize the diverse 
technics through which knowledge can be comprehensively uti- 
lized. Hence the novel application of knowledge has to be a 
cardinal principle in the pedagogical process. The novel conse- 
quences following from knowledge have to be Integrally connec- 
ted with the fundamental presuppositions ofknowledge. Know- 
ledge, thus conceived and comprehended, becomes an instru- 
ment of life and acquires a great valuational character. The 


' The Aims of Education, p. 40. 

* Essays in Science and Philosophy, p. 149. 
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processes of the discovery of knowledge have a miraculous 
history of their own and not only the finished formulated shape 
of knowledge but its entire phenomenological structure assumes 
an aspect of aesthetic satisfaction. It is this comprehensive 
dimension of knowledge that Whitehead regards as wisdom. 
Wisdom adds value to bare experience. Whitehead says ; 
**You cannot be wise without some basis of knowledge; but 
you may easily acquire knowledge and remain bare of wisdom’. 
Now wisdom is the way in which knowledge is held. It con- 
cerns the handling of knowledge, its selection for the determina- 
tion of relevant issues, its employment to add’ value to our 
immediate experience. This mastery of knowledge which is 
wisdom, is the most intimate freedom obtainable. The ancients 
saw clearly — more clearly than we do — the necessity for domi- 
nating knowledge by wisdom.”' It is essential that knowledge 
should be transformed into wisdom. Wisdom is the mature 
perfection of kno^vlcdge. It is more than intellectual alertness. 
“Power follows wisdom, because nature unlocks its secrets to the 
wise and dowers the temperate with zest and energy. Wisdom 
should be more than intellectual acuteness. It includes reve- 
rence and sympathy, and a recognition of those limitations 
which bound all human endeavor.”^ The insight of the 
Greeks that the only way to get wisdom is to love it (PAilo^^ 
love, sr/j/uh^^knowledge or wisdom) is full of meaning when we 
are attempting to plan a big democratic system in India. It is 
essential to realize that comprehensive intellectual experience 
culminating in the attainment of wisdom involves a transcen- 
dence of mere verbal formulas. It involves clashes of emotion 
and unspoken revelations of the nature of things. "Revelation 

is the primary characterization of the process of knowing 

Revelation is the enlargement of clarity.”’ 

Whitehead also analyses the technics of acquiring wisdom 
in this comprehensive sense;^ Education is the gateway for the 
grasp of the immensity of tlie cosmic panorama. If this pur- 
pose is to be realized, science, philosophy and religion have to 
be more than mere speculative sources of delight. There should 


The Aims of EdMation, p. 41. 

Essays in Science and Philosophyt p. 125. 
lbid.,V'p. 159-00.\ 
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be a harmony between cognitive awareness and instrumental 
activity. ‘‘Existence is activity ever merging into the future. 
I he aim at pliilosophic timlcrstanding is tlic aim at piercing (he 
blindness of activity in respect to il^ transcendent functions.”^ 
Whitehead cmplintically repudiates the notion of mind as a 
passive substance, lie regards it as a dangerous, erroneous and 
fatal conception. Iljc mind is nc%'cr passive; it is a perpetual 
activity — delicate, receptive and responsive to stimulus. The 
logical implication from the conception of mind as a dynamic 
energetic stuff is that ideas should be also active and in per- 
petual process of being thoroughly handled and utilized. Thus 
one of the main problems of education is a revolt against inert 
passive ideas. Generalizations, howsoever brilliant, will not 
suffice. It is essential (o grasp the thorough applications of 
those general propositions and formulated inductions. 

(e) irViitc/icnd’a Ilcvott against Inert Itlcns* Whitehead's 
revolt against insert ideas is one of the dominant and recurrent 
themes in his educational philosophy. He is immensely critical 
of “the horrible burden of inert ideas.”* He states that every 
great intellectual revolution has been a passionate protest 
against inert ideas. He is repelled by the craving for printed 
books without the c,\crcisc of thought upon the material. It is 
essentia! to exercise the thinking and the imaginative faculties 
as one reads. Reading without thought is as bad as drink, if 
not worse. At the beginning of the present century there was 
dissatisfaction in educational circles because the subjects in the 
curriculum were taught as inadequate bits and segments and no 
attempt >vas made to correlate and integrate the know'Iedge 
attained. Whitehead’s revolt against inert ideas implies a great 
reaction against the plethora of half-digested knowledge and 
the uncritical reception of disparate ideas. Hence he issues two 
educational commandments : (i) “Do not teach too many 
subjects” and (ii) “What you teach, teach thoroughly.”^ It is 
essential to utilize particular ideas by connecting them with a 
broad scheme of general ideas. “From the very beginning of 
his education, the child should experience the jo y of discovery. 

^ Nature and Life, p. 96. 

The Aims of Education, p. 13. 

® Ibid., p. 14. 
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1 The Aims of Ed^ation, p. 41. 
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•logical implication from the conception of mind as a dynamic 
energetic stuff is that ideas should be also active and in per- 
petual process of being thoroughly handled and utilized. Thus 
one of the main problems of education is a revolt against inert 
passive ideas. Generalizations, howsoever brilliant, will not 
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essential to exercise the thinking and the imaginative faculties 
as one reads. Reading without thought is as bad as drin i 
not worse. At the beginning of the present century' there w as 
dissatisfaction in educational circles because the subjects in the 
curriculum were taught as inadequate bits and segments an no 
attempt was made to correlate and integrate the ® ^ 

attained. Whitehead’s revolt against inert ideas implies a gr 
reaction against the plethora of half-digested know c gc an 
the uncritical reception of disparate ideas. Hence he 
educational commandments: (i) “Ho not ‘ 

subjects” and (ii) “What you teach, teach thoroughly, 
essential to utilize particular ideas by connecting t icm J 
broad scheme of general ideas. “From the very 
his education, the child should experience thc jO)^^^^ — 

* Nature and Life, p. 96. 

* The Aims of Education, p. 13. 

® Ibid., p. 14. 
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processes of the discovery of knowledge have a miraculous 
history of their own and not only the finished formulated shape 
of knowledge but its entire phenomenological structure assumes 
an aspect of aesthetic satisfaction. It is this comprehensive 
dimension of knowledge that Whitehead regards as wisdom. 
Wisdom adds value to bare experience. Whitehead says : 
“You cannot be wise without some basis of knowledge; but 
you may easily acquire knowledge and remain bare of wisdom. 
Now wisdom is the way in which knowledge is held. It con- 
cerns the handling of knowledge, its selection for the determina- 
tion of relevant issues, its employment to add' value to our 
immediate experience. This mastery of knowledge which is 
wisdom, Is the most intimate freedom obtainable. The ancients 
saw clearly — more clearly tlian we do — the necessity for domi- 
nating knowledge by wisdom.’’^ It is essential that knowledge 
should be transformed into wisdom. Wisdom is the mature 
perfection of knowledge. It is more than intellectual alertness. 
“Power follows wisdom, because nature unlocks its secrets to the 
wise and dowers the temperate with zest and energy. Wisdom 
should be more than intellectual acuteness. It includes reve- 
rence and sympathy, and a recognition of those limitations 
which bound all human endeavor.*’^ The insight of the 
Greeks that the only way to get wisdom is to love it {Philo== 
love, jrj!?Ai£ 2 =knowlcdge or wisdom) is full of meaning when we 
are attempting to plan a big democratic system in India. It is 
essential to realize that comprehensive intellectual experience 
culminating in the attainment of wisdom involves a transcen- 
dence of mere verbal formulas. It involves clashes of emotion 
and unspoken revelations of the nature of things. “Revelation 

is the primary characterization of the process of knowing 

Revelation is the enlargement of clarity."® 

Whitehead also analyses the technics of acquiring wisdom 
in this comprehensive sense.^ Education is the gateway for the 
grasp of the immensity of the cosmic panorama. If this pur- 
pose IS to be realized, science, philosophy and religion have to 
be more than me^e speculative sources of delight. There should 

* The Aims of Edition, p. 41. 

- Essays in Science dnd Philosophy^ o. 125. 

® Ibid., pp. 159*60.' 
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be a harmony between cognitive awareness and instrumental 
activity. Existence is activity ever merging into the future. 
The aim at philosophic understanding is the aim at piercing the 
blindness of activity in respect to it^ transcendent functions. 

V\ hitehead emphatically' repudiates the notion of mind as a 
passive substance. He regards it as a dangerous, erroneous and 
ata ^ conception. The mind is never passive; it is a perpetual 
activity— delicate^ receptive and responsive to stimulus. The 
■ ogical implication from the conception of mind as a dynamic 
energetic stuff is that ideas should be also active and in per- 
petual process of being thoroughly handled and utilized. Thus 
one of the main problems of education is a revolt against inert 
passive ideas. Generalizations, howsoever brilliant, will not 
su ce. It is essential to grasp the thorough applications of 
ose general propositions and formulated inductions. 

(e) ^^l^ehcad^s Revolt against Inert Ideas. Whitehead’s 
revo t against insert ideas is one of the dominant and recurrent 
ernes in his educational philosophy. He is immensely critical 
0 *be horrible burden of inert ideas. He states that every 
great intellectual revolution has been a passionate protest 
against inert ideas. He is repelled by the craving for printed 
00 s without the exercise of thought upon the material. It is 
sential to exercise the thinking and the imaginative faculties 
as one reads. Reading without thought is as bad as drink, if 
worse. ^ At the beginning of the present century there was 
^^satisfaction in educational circles because the subjects in the 
^ rricu um were taught as inadequate bits and segments and no 
^^*^0 to correlate and integrate the knowledge 
* Whitehead’s revolt against inert ideas implies a great 
^^ction against the plethora of half-digested knowledge and 
^ uncritical reception of disparate ideas. Hence he issues two 
commandments : (i) “Do not teach too many 
^nd (ii) “IVhat you teach, teach thoroughly.”^ It is 
bro*^?^ utilize particular ideas by connecting them with a 
his ^ 1 general ideas. “From the very beginning of 

— ^ ^eation, the chil d should experience the joy of discovery. 

, Lift, -p.ss. 

® of Education, p. 13. 

p. 14. ^ 
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processes of the discovery of knowledge have a miraculous 
history of their own and not only the finished formulated shape 
of knowledge but its entire phenomenological structure assumes 
an aspect of aesthetic satisfaction. It is this comprehensive 
dimension of knowledge that Whitehead regards as wisdom. 
Wisdom adds value to bare experience. Whitehead says : 
“You cannot be wise without some basis of knowledge; but 
you may easily acquire knowledge and remain bare of wisdom. 
Now wisdom is the way in which knowledge is held. It con- 
cerns the handling of knowledge, its selection for the determina- 
tion of relevant issues, its employment to add value to our 
immediate experience. This mastery of knowledge which is 
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which bound all human endeavor,”* The insight of the 
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* Ibid,, pp. 159-eO. 
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be a harmony between cognitive awareness and instrumental 
activity. “Existence is activity ever merging into the future. 
The aim at philosophic understanding is the aim at piercing the 
mdness of activity in respect to its transcendent functions. 
Whitehead emphatically' repudiates the notion of mind as a 
passive substance. He regards it as a dangerous, erroneous and 
atal conception. The mind is never passive; it is a perpetual 
activity delicate, receptive and responsive to stimulus. The 
ogical implication from the conception of mind as a dynamic 
energetic stuff is that ideas should be also active and in per- 
petual process of being thoroughly handled and utilized. Thus 
one of the main problems of education is a revolt against inert 
passive ideas. Generalizations, howsoever brilliant, will not 
suffice. It is essential to grasp the thorough applications of 
those general propositions and formulated inductions. 

(e) ^hitchcad*s Revolt against Inert liJeas, Whitehead’s 
revolt against insert ideas is one of the dominant and recurrent 
themes in his educational philosophy. He is immensely critical 
of *'the horrible burden of inert ideas.”^ He slates that every 
great intellectual revolution has been a passionate protest 
l^gainst inert ideas. He is repelled by the craving for printed 
boolis without the exercise of thought upon the material. It jg 
essential to exercise the thinking and the imaginative faculties 
as one reads. Reading without thought is as bad as drink if 
not Worse. At the beginning of tlic present century there was 
diss.ntisfaction in educational circles because the subjects in the 
curriculum were taught as inadequate bits and segments and no 
attempt was made to correlate and integrate the knowledge 
attained. Whitehead’s revolt against inert ideas implies a great 
reaction against the plethora of half-digested knowledge and 
uncritical reception of disparate ideas. Hcncc he issues tw 
educational commandments: (i) “Do not leach too mao^ 
suhjccts” and (ii) “What you leach, teach thoroughly.*’^ / 
essential to utilize particular ideas by connecting them \vi(i ^ 
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* .\aturf and IJfe, p. 9G. 
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The discovery which he has to make, is that general ideas give 
an understanding of that stream of events which pours through 
his life, which is his life.. .By utilizing an idea, I mean relating 
it to that stream, compounded of sense perceptions, feelings, 
hopes, desires and of mental activities adjusting thought to 
thought, which forms our life.’’^ There is every chance that 
the majority of pupils may become victims of the habit of 
relishing the stupefying charms of passive reception of ideas. 
To cure this, it is essential that the pupils should be entrusted 
with definite tasks and problems. Vague generalities are use- 
less. Facts should be illustrated by general ideas and'abstract 
propositions should find application in the complex texture of 
particular facts as revealed in concrete occasions. In this way 
it is possible to build up the disciplined power of accurately 
controlled thought. Thought thus ceases to be associated with 
the pain and difficulties which ordinarily accompany it, in its 
processes of emergence. This welding together of theories and 
facts makes the art of pedagogy interesting and pupils experience 
a sense of exhilaration. The pupils thus receive general propo- 
sitions revealed through facts instead of committing to memory 
random formularized generalizations. 

Another aspect of Whitehead’s revolt against acquiescence in 
passive inert ideas is his stress on the use of imagination in the 
pedagogical process. At an epistemological level, Whitehead 
is acutely aware of the limitations of rationalism. As a specu- 
lative philosopher, he upholds the method of imaginative 
rationalization. Religion is an illustration of this method be- 
cause it (religion) connects the generality of philosophy wJtJj 
the emotion of man. It (religion) infuses into the insistent 
particularity of emotion that non-temporal generality which 
primarily belongs to conceptual thought alone.^ According to 
Whitehead, the process of prehension involve’s emotion and 
purpose, valuation and causation, and cannot be equated with 
mere formal reason. He wants to substitute, in place of the 
Baconian empiricism, free imagination controlled by require- 
ments of coherence and logic. He says : “The true method 
of discovery is like the flight of an aeroplane. It starts from 

^ The Aims of Education, p. 14-15. 

® Process and Realily, p. 23. 
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the ground of particular observation; it makes a flight in the thin 
air of imaginative generalization, and it again lands for renewed 
observation rendered acute by rational interpretation.”^ The 
method of imaginative construction helps us in obtaining a 
synoptic vision of the scientific field. Whitehead has been 
emphatic in proposing that this method of imaginative con- 
struction and rationalization should be also used in the educa- 
tional processes. Prolonged routine work along set and pres- 
cribed lines dulls the imagination. Imagination is essential to 
illumine the facts. It helps the discovery of general principles 
which apply to the facts. General principles are not automatic 
emergents or reflexes of a certain arrangement of facts and 
events. Their discovery does necessarily involve the flashes and 
intuitions of the human mind- It is also essential to weigh 
alternative possibilities in terms of their graded relevance to the 
concrete occasion as well as in terms of internal logical coher- 
ence and consistency. Thus the method of imaginative con- 
struction as applied to education seeks to train the pupils in 
habits of unbiased thought. Boys are to be trained in free 
thinking. Free thinking necessarily involves the freedom^ even 
to think wrongly. Boys should be trained to take delight t e 
vivid appreciation of the multiple diversity of the world. ^ The 
universities have to become the centres for training in the 
habit of imaginative construction. Whitehead refers to certain 
personal and institutional embodiments of this faculty of imag^ 
nation as applied to the educational process. Jefferson and 
Williani James had this capacity to use imagination in t e 
practice of educational ideals.* The commercial civilizations 
of Greece, Florence and Venice incorporated the idea o t c 
Verification of imagination in social and technical arts, 
learning of Holland and the poetry of England also represent 

•I'isideal.e Whitehead shows great realism in appreciating tne 

sociological forces which alone can make possible the combina- 
lion of imagination and learning. Leisure is one such extreme 
ly essential factor.* An educational instituti on whose members 

j ^focess and Reality^ p. 7. 

3 Aims of Education, p. 105. 
ibid., p. 106. 

p. 102. 
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are perilled by harassing financial worries and are kept under 
political restraint cannot provide the imaginative stimulus to 
other minds. The physical situation of the educational esta- 
blishments— beauty of buildings, situations etc. — is also a neces- 
sary stimulus to the unhindered play of imagination. But this 
element of imagination is not to be allowed to dwindle into empty 
day dreams and useless fancies. Adequate care has to be taken 
to see that imagination has been disciplined by detailed facts. 
In this way imagination can be practised in connecting parti- 
cular details and their relevance to inclusive generalizations. 

( f) Synthesis of Culture and Specialisation, At the 
sociological level, the ideal of education is the synthesis of 
culture and technical specialism. Whitehead has an exalted 
view of culture. Culture comprehends the creative exercise of 
the cognitive faculty as well as the capacity to experience the 
satisfaction derived from art and aesthetics. It (culture) should 
have a broad humanitarian and ethical orientation and it should 
train man in the receptivcncss to humane ideas.^ Due to the 
dominance of the classicist view which gained sway at the time 
of the Renaissance, it has been fashionable to conceive culture 
as assimilation and imitation of the best in the days of antiquity. 
But in the changing dynamics of science and technology, a 
reproduction of the past is not enough. The fluctuations of the 
modern world make “ancestral voices prophesying” partly 
irrelevant. Culture should be an interpretation and critique of 
the past traditions^ and heritage but it should also have a 
fundamental awareness of the novel value-impregnated indivi- 
duality of emerging entities. Hence what is essential is a 
synthesis between the critically modified heritage of the past 
and a vivid prehension of the aesthetic and teleological dimen- 
sions of the concrete novel emergents. It is the business of a 
sound education to combine a vivid realization of values and 
the logical structure of rational ideas. Culture can never be 
adequate unless mankind makes a sympathetic historical .study 
of the past as a concrete transition towards a better future. 
For the realization of a superior future society it is essential to 

^ The Aims of Education, p. 13. 

- “Historical Changes”, Essays in Science and Philosophy, 
p. 149. . . 
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foster the growth of individuality through cultural pursuits. 
But it is also very much desirable to cultivate professional 
specialism in certain fields because the scientific-technological 
civilization of the modern world is based on the application of 
professional competence. Culture trains the activistic and 
aesthetic character of the human mind but professional specia- 
lism is concerned with the utilization of the creative achieve- 
ments of man. According to Whitehead, style and foresight 
are the contributions of specialism to culture. Style is always 
the product of specialized study and foresight is a function of 
specialist competence.^ Hence the exclusion of specialism in 
education is tantamount to the destruction of life. Professional- 
ism as the intellectual foundation of civilization is the creation 
of the nineteenth century and especially of Germany.^ In the 
ancient and rhedieval civilizations there was a partial degree of 
professionalism but large-scale professional competence in 
diverse fields is a modern development. German scholars did 
away with the disorganized and uncoordinated methods of 
scholarship and contributed to the growth of advanced profes- 
sional standards. The development of professionalism led to 
the enhanced stress on the use of abstract knowledge for practi- 
cal purposes. Certainly, professionalism has accelerated the 
rate of advance in all the fields of knowledge but it has been 
associated with one danger. It has led to the growth of parti- 
cular abstractions and consequently there has been a neglect of 
the vivid appreciation of the world as a whole. The whole 
tends to be confused with one of its segmental manifestations. 
Because of absorption in the details of one special science there 
IS the absence of a coordinated generalized direction of society. 
Icnce ^Vhitehead delivers a warning against the particular 
groove of abstractions in which specialists tend to revel. His 
"nrningj coming from a lifelong specialist in mathematics and 
philosophy, is well-timed. The problem of modern educa- 
tionists is to consolidate a program of training which will 
produce the professional and technical expert and at the same 
time will conserve the interest of the amateur in various fields 

- dim of Education^ pp. 22-25. 

avd the Modern World, pp. 90-99. 
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of concrete facts. At a higher level philosophy is the embodi- 
ment of this synthetic vision and ideal. The special sciences 
and their methods of investigation result in the modification of 
common sense. It is the business of philosophy to promote the 
most general systematization of civilized thought. ‘Thilosophy 
is the welding of imagination and common sense into a restraint 
upon specialists and also into an enlargement of their imagina- 
tions.”* According to Whitehead, it is essential to have a 
synthetic approach to education. Even when there is to be 
concentration upon technical and scientific subjects, it is essen- 
tial to cultivate some degree of literary grace and aesthetic 
development. A school and curriculum specializing in litera- 
ture has to foster the application and utilization of the know- 
ledge attained. A successful synthesis of the three curriculums — 
literary, scientific and technical — is essential if we want to 
preserve the balance between culture and professional speciali- 
zation. ‘‘There is not one course of study which merely gives 
general culture, and another which gives special knowledge. 
The subjects pursued for the sake of a general education are 
special subjects specially studied; and, on the other hand, one 
of the ways of encouraging general mental activity is to foster 
a special devotion. You may not divide the seamless coat of 
learning. What education has to impart is an intimate sense 
for the power of ideas, for the beauty of ideas, and for the 
structure of ideas, together with a particular body of knowledge 
which has peculiar reference to the life of the being possess- 
ing it. ”2 

3. The Educational Gurricaluxn 

In suggesting concrete details about the educational curri- 
culum Whitehead takes recourse to the idea behind the 
Hegelian dialectic of thesis, antithesis and synthesis. He rep- 
laces, however, the Hegelian terms by his own triad— the stage 
of romance, the stage of precision and the stage of generaliza- 
tion.^t^ This rhythm or cycle can be illustrated w ith reference 

' Process and Reality, p. 26. 

2 The Aims of Education, p. 23. 

3 Ibid., p. 37. 
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to the age group of pupils.^ The first dozen years of a boy’s 
life represent the stage of romance when knowledge emerges 
before the pupil in the first flush of its novelty. The period of 
secondary school education from about the age of twelve to 
the age of seventeen represents the stage of precision. In this 
stage a more exact formulation of knowledge begins. The final 
stage of generalization is represented during the years spent at 
the university. In this period there is a return to the stage of 
imaginative romance but with the blending of rational concepts. 
This synthesis is the aim of education and freedom and 
discipline' should also alternate in accordance with this cycle. 
In the stage of romance freedom should be dominant; in the 
stage of precision discipline should be stressed, with freedom in 
subordination; and during the stage of generalization between 
the years of eighteen to twenty-two there should be the reign 
of freedom. According to Whitehead the curriculum should be 
built up in consonance with this cycle, 

Whitehead has not given any detailed categorization of the 
school and the university curriculum. But some of his sugges- 
tions arc worth consideration. He thinks that from the age of 
eleven onwards efforts may be concentrated upon a precise 
knowledge of language. Up to the age of sixteen or seventeen 
there should be the dominance of general education and after 
sixteen attempts can be made to obtain adequate competence 
m a limited field. Before the age of sixteen general education 
can be imparted in the field of sciences and some descriptive 
summaries of physiological, botanical, physical, chemical, astro- 
nomical and geological facts can be taught to students." 
Whitehead stresses concreteness of treatment in history teaching. 
Instead of vague and empty generalizations attempts should be 
made to use maps, charts, . models and pictures. If possible, 

1 1 C habit of museum-going can be cultivated. Boys will be 
spared the tedium of abstract algebraic graphs if historj' 
can be treated graphically. Instead of cramming the details 

T^f. dunx of liducalion, p. *12, For an attempt to translate 
'•hitchcad’s abstract formula into concrete terms see 
^o^ber, 77ir Social Purposes of Ediiealion, Chapter xni 
8 p he Rhythm of Learning” (pp. 1136-93). 
i’isays in Science and Philosophy, p. I*M. 
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of concrete facts At a higher level philosophy is the embodi- 
ment of this synthetic vision and ideal. The special sciences 
and their methods of investigation result in the modification of 
common sense. It is the business of philosophy to promote the 
most general systematization of civilized thought. “Philosophy 
is the welding of imagination and common sense into a restraint 
upon specialists and also into an enlargement of their imagina- 
tions.”* According to Whitehead, it is essential to have a 
synthetic approach to education. Even when there is to be 
concentration upon technical and scientific subjects, it is essen- 
tial to cultivate some degree of literary grace and aesthetic 
development. A school and curriculum specializing in litera- 
ture has to foster the application and utilization of the know- 
ledge attained, A successful synthesis of the three curriculums 
literary, scientific and technical — is essential if we want to 
preserve the balance between culture and professional speciali- 
zation. “There is not one course of study which merely gives 
general culture, and another which gives special knowledge. 
The subjects pursued for the sake of a general education are 
special subjects specially studied; and, on the other hand, one 
of the ways of encouraging genera! mental activity is to foster 
a special devotion. You may not divide the seamless coat of 
learning. What education has to impart is an intimate sense 
for the power of ideas, for the beauty of ideas, and for the 
structure of ideas, together with a particular body of knowledge 
which has peculiar reference to the life of the being possess- 
ing it.”2 

3. The Educational Curriculum 

In suggesting concrete details about the educational curri- 
culum Whitehead takes recourse to the idea behind the 
Hegelian dialectic of thesis, antithesis and synthesis.^ He rep- 
laces, however, the Hegelian terms by his own triad— the stage 
of romance, the stage of precision and the stage of generaliza- 
tlon.^i This rhythm or cycle can be illustrated with reference 
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2 The Aims of Education, p. 23. 
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It repudiates the habit of accepting things on faith. It is 
essential to appreciate the generality of method fostered 
by science. In the curriculum prescribed by Whitehead two 
years will be allotted for physics, two for chemistry, and there 
will be the study of mathematics concurrently for these four 
years.^ The justification for the inclusion of mathematics in a 
liberal education is that it trains the people in handling general 
ideas. Whitehead is in favor of including the method of 
coordinate calculus in relation to rates of increase, in the 
program of elementary mathematics.® 

Technical education is very important for the growth of 
the modern industrial society but it should not be disconnected 
from the study of science or art. The strength of technical 
education is its stress on concrete applicability. Since education 
does not mean only transmission of abstract information, 
hence a part of technical* education should be training in 
handicrafts. “A training in handicraft of all types should form 
a large element in every curriculum.**® The antithesis between 
a technical and a liberal education is fallacious and Whitehead 


prescribes the synthesis of the Platonic ideal of liberal culture 
with the Benedictine emphasis on manual work.^ 

Whitehead has discussed the functions of a university in the 
modern world. The university is the place where the young 
Jvnd old are jointly collaborating in the advancement of 
knowledge. The romantic fervour and imagination of the 
young, if blended with the mature experience of the old, 
becomes a great creative power. It is essential that the members 
of the teaching staff should have a passion for creative intellec- 
tual endeavours. A university teacher should be actively 


engaged in the pursuit of knowledge and only such a person can 

Assays in Science and Philosohy, pp. 144-1*16. 

: p. 139. 

, Wrf.,p. I2I. 

^t. Benedict (480-543) appears as a symbol of technical 
education because according to \VhiteIicad {Aimr, p. 60), 
the Bcncdictincss saved the vanishing civilization of the 
j'nctcnt world for mankind by linking together knowledge, 
labor and moral energy. In 530 A.D. the Benedictine 
order was fouded. It enjoined (a) silence and (b) tisrful 
employment when not in divine scr\4ce. 
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or. history, an attempt should be made to cultivate the habit 
of dynamic thinking oh the problems of historical evolution. 
Thus the dramatic element in history can be preserved.^ 

We have earlier referred to Whitehead’s plea for a synthesis 
of culture and professional specialization. The old classical 
pattern of a liberal culture resulted in an admirable training 
in the literary products of that past and it has produced some 
of the finest characters. This classicist theory emphasized a 
knowledge of art and ethics and literature and its heritage of 
disinterested intellectual enquiry has been the foundation even 
of modern science. But in recent times its pretensions have 
been revealed. Its defect has been that it is an aristocratic 
ideal and “the action which it contemplates is command.”^ 
The great error of the old liberal culture has been its total 
neglect of technical education and manual training. Being 
rooted in the sociological ideas of the Hellenic peoples, this 
liberal ideal of culture was postulated upon the existence of a 
leisure class which disdained manual work. Whitehead states 
that “the problem of education is to retain the dominant 
emphasis, whether literary, scientific or technical, and without 
loss of coordinatian to infuse into each way of education 
something of the other two.”® 

The great contribution of science is the evolution of an 
objective method where one does not have to depend on the 
accidental emergence of a genius.^ The scientific method is 
based upon first-hand accurate observation and experimenta- 
tion. Its success rests upon the linking of the concrete and the 
abstract or of the particular and the abstract. Science accepts 
the validity of correlating events with the antecedent facts.® 


2 

3 


Essays in Science and Philosopkyy pp. 135-36. 

The Aims of Education, pp. 55-57, 

Ibid., p. 64. 

Cf. M. Polanyi, Science, Faith and Society (Oxford, 1946) ; 
Whitehead, Science and the Modern World ; E. F. Caldin, The 
Power and the Limits of Science. Whitehead, in “Self-Educa- 
tion”, Essays, p. 123, points out that the more one knows 
the easier it becoms to add to your knowledge. 

.^According to Whitehead, “Science”, Essays, p. 143, one of 
the greatest gifts of science to modern education is the 
“nabit of predetermined perception and the instinctive 
recognition of its importance.** 
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tKeoretical concentration for Whitehead. But although White- 
head’s contributions to the systematic theory of education are 
not massive, his contributions to education are substantial in 
two ways. First, he was an eminent mathematician and a 
world-famous philosopher. His Process and Reality contains ripe 
and mature reflections in the realm of cosmology. Because of 
his towering eminence in mathematics and metaphysics, his 
ideas contained in his few papers and addresses on education 
gain tremendous weight and prestige. I have no intention to 
underrate Whitehead as an educational philosopher. But I 
miss in the long list of Whitehead’s writings any thorough, sys- 
tematic and original production in the field of educational 
theory. His papers do not indicate only wide acquaintance, on 
his part, with the modern literature in the field of pedagogics, 
educational psychology and sociology of education. Neverthe- 
less, the papers of Whitehead collected in The Aims of Education 
reveal a fine mind, in touch with the problems of society and 
politics and aware of the dangers and possibilities of traditional 
methods in coping with a scientific civilization. It is necessary 
to supplement the ideas contained in The Aims of Education with 
the broader philosophical speculations of Whitehead. As in the 
educational philosophies of Plato and Aristotle, it is essential to 
trace the foundations and presuppositions of their specific edu- 
cational ideas and notions in their metaphysics, similarly in the 
ca&e oC Whitehead a great eontribution can be rendered by re- 
constructing a philosophy of education on the basis of his The 
Aims of Education and his other books in the field of philosophy 
and religion. Even as they are, the papers and addresses of 
Whitehead in the field of education are nevertheless significant 
because they embody the reactions of one of the greatest minds 
of the modern world to the problems of education. The second 
reason for the significance of the educational writings of White- 
head is that they are the productions of a thinker who was a 
university teacher for about sixty years. In the course of long 
six decades he was a witness to and a keen participant in 
modenr educational processes. Hence his suggestions proceed 
not merely from the idealistic constructions of a speculative 
mind but arc the reflections of a person of the maturest expe- 
rience in that field. It is almost universally acknowledged that 
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emit the contagion of creative learning. A faculty of teachers 
that does not engage in the advancement of knowledge for the 
enrichment of human civilization will have betrayed the trust 
reposed in it. The goal of a university, according to White- 
head, is the balance and synthesis between irreducible, 
stubborn facts and abstract general principles.^ This balance 
tends to be jeopardized by the increasing departmentalization 
which tends to trivialize the mentality of the teaching pro- 
fession.^ But the universities cannot remain confined to 
subserving some pragmatic ends. Their business is to preserve 
the sense of curiosity and wonder at the revelation of the 
cosmic drama and perspective. Hence the transmission of 
received information and knowledge has to be harmonized 
with the sense of immense suggestiveness with reference to the 
hitherto unexplored aspects of the universe. The universities 
are to engage in a ceaseless criticism of those ideals which are 
to govern the course of civilization. The creative social ideals 
are to be built in the universities and it is futile to isolate 
the life in the university from the broad currents of life around. “ 
The tendency of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to 
keep the universities isolated from practical life is disastrous. 
Hence it is essential to revive the ideal of the medieval universi- 
ties,^ which were, perhaps, in more intimate contact with the 
life around them. Cooperation between schools, universities 
and the social and economic institutions of the country is 
necessary. Thus alone can the universities play a creative role 
in the history of civilization. 

4. Critique and Conclusion 


Whitehead is not a systematic philosopher of education. He 
has not produced even one single major standard work in edu- 
cational theory. Hence as a theorist of education he will not 
rank with Gomenius (1592-1670) or Pestalozzi. His contribu- 
\tions in the field of education are confined to a few papers con- 
mbuted to learned journals and to occasional addresses. Thus 
itX^ppears that education w as not a serious field of major 

^ Si^ience and the Modern World, p, 3. 

® .VflWr and Life, p. 16. 

® Ess^\in Science and Philosophy, 163-64. 
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the dynamic stimulation of intellectual interest. Instead of en- 
couraging the boys to find out the relevant points for them- 
selves, there is the greatest emphasis on summarizing text-books. 
This system which apparently looks so innocent is devastating 
in its consequences. It kills the creative potentialities of both 
the teacher and the boys. The average teacher, usually does 
not say anything of his own. His note-books arc his never- 
failing friends. He seldom devotes himself independently to 
exercise his own mind in the field. The maximum of his com- 
petence lies in quoting some Western authorities. The class, 
truly speaking, is a living laboratory which can be fully utilized 
in developing our own theories and in making our own contri- 
butions. Is it not a betrayal of a sacred trust, that although 
for the last several decades we have been imparting teaching in 
the fields of social sciences to the university classes, our own 
original contributions which can be considered landmarks in 
those fields are almost non-existent ? The fault lies in what 
Whitehead would call the stupefying effects of inert ideas. 
Ideas borrowed from others should be used as vehicles for the 
development and enrichment of our intellectual personality and 
not for dominating our souls. We have become victims of big 
books written in a foreign language and we have not subjected 
ourselves to daring wrestling with the social reality as such. I 
feel terror-stricken when I contemplate that with a vast army 
of potentially powerful young minds in our universities, we 
have not planned anything original and profound except, more 
or less, dictation of notes. This nightmare of notes is eating 
into the vitals of our civilization. Today when three big 
Indian universities have celebrated their centenaries and others 
their jubilees, it should be an hour of deep heart-searching. 
^Vhat is essential is that some powerful ideas should be selected 
and the vast army of students should be made to wrestle with 
them, to understand their implications and to devise ways of 
using them in life and society. We have to learn to decide 
among alternative standpoints in social sciences and philosophy. 
Intellectual confusion protracted for continued periods is an 
enemy of creative thinking. The deadly virus of inert ideas can 
be destroyed if we learn to weigh ideas, to arrange and group 
them, to handle them and thoroughly to assimilate and criticize 
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Whitehead was one of the most powerful and stimulating 
teachers of modern England and the United States. It has even 
been said that in his philosophy seminars be tried to create 
something of the intensely vital intellectual atmosphere that 
characterized the Platonic Academy. Thus the inspiring career 
of Whitehead as a teacher adds lustre to his views on education. 

For the last several years I have had a great fascination for 
Whitehead. During the days of distressing scepticism I have 
derived comfort from the contemplation that a man who had 
the highest distinction in the realms of both mathematics and 
philosophy has subscribed to the values of the spirit and has 
pointed out the inadequacies of a scientific materialism. This 
has been the emotional factor that drew me to a study of 
Whitehead’s philosophy. 

Whitehead has something of the poet in him. Like Plato, 
the great mathematician and philosopher, Whitehead also 
writes in a poetic style. He is thoroughly erudite but his 
writings are in a style that is intensely charming. His The 
Aims of Education contains numerous passages which can be 
worth knowing by heart. I cannot restrain the temptation of 
quoting two such passages : “Imagination cannot be acquired 
once and for all, and then kept indefinitely in an ice-box to be 
produced periodically in stated quantities. The learned and 
the imaginative life is a way of living, and not an article of 
commerce.”^ “The teacher has a double function. It is for 
him to elicit the enthusiasm by resonance from his own perso- 
nality, and to create the environment of a larger knowledge and 
a firmer purpose. He is there to avoid the waste, which in the 
lower stages of existence is nature’s way of evolution.”^ 

Whitehead’s reaction against the tenor of inert ideas, I 
regard as very significant. In Indian schools and universities 
we mostly follow the method of the passive transmission of 
ideas. In Indian universities, sometimes, the ideal teacher is 
regarded as one who can dictate the maximum number of 
examination-oriented points in the classes. Boys are busy in 
passively writing down those points. There is no attempt at 


' ' TVjc Aims of Education, p. 102. 
2 W., p. 51. 
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stress on joy, zest and vitality in the process of education is an 
important contribution to educational thought. The tedium 
and the monotonous boredom associated with education have 
somehow to be transcended and attempts have to be made to 
focus zest and sensitivity upon the teaching process. 

^Vhitehead is right in appreciating the use of hand-craft in 
the educational process. ^Vhcn he says that the disuse of hand- 
craft is a contributory cause to the brain-lethargy of aristocra- 
cies,* I am reminded of the similar sayings of Tolstoy and 
Gandhi. But while Tolstoy and Gandhi also stressed the moral 
aspects of manual labour, Whitehead is primarily concerned 
with the sociological. 

Another suggestion of Whitehead worth critical considera- 
tion is his opposition to a common external examination 
system.- He emphatically prescribes that actual teachers alone 
are to be in charge of examinations.® Every school should be 
a unit, with its approved curriculum based on its own needs 
and formulated by its own teachers. Similar arrangements are 
to be made in the universities and technical colleges. It is true 
that in the Graduate schools of the United States the actual 
teachers are in charge of examinations. But from the travesty 
that has been made of the assessment system in the schools in 
Bihar, I am reluctant to prescribe the use of the suggestion of 
AVhitehcad in Indian schools. 

Whitehead has showed a realistic vision in urging the rapid 
expansion of educational opportunities, because in a democratic 
and scientific society, ignorance is the most expensive of all 
luxuries.^ 

As a philosopher of civilization Whitehead has categorized 
four inter-connected underlying factors of human life — techno- 
logy, science, art and religion.^ He thinks, and rightly so, that 
the history of mankind has yet to be set in its proper relation 
to the gathering momentum of technological advance. But 
technology is only one of the elements in social existence. 
Whitehead has shown a very comprehensive sociological orien- 

* The Aims of Educaiiont pp. 60-61. 

- Ibid.^ p. 21. 

® Ibid., pp. 16, 21. 25-26. 

* “Self-Education”, Essays, p. 126, 

® The Aims of Education, p. 81. 
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them. Instead of ideas being dead mechanical loads on our 
minds, they have to become creative transforming agencies of 
our lives and society. 

Being myself a university teacher I feel greatly inspired by 
the ideals which Whitehead has set for universities. It is 
inspiring to hear from Whitehead ; ^‘The universities have 
trained the intellectual pioneers of our civilization — the priests, 
the lawyers, the statesmen, the doctors, the men of science, and 
the men of letters. They have been the home of those ideals 
which lead men to confront the confusion of their present 
times.”^ Today in Indian universities there is the rampant 
dominance of sectional politics, group and caste loyalties and 
bossim. We have almost forgotten our past heritage and the 
road to eminence has been identified with stooping before the 
holders of power, Shall we listen to the serene words of 
wisdom of Whitehead ? Are we inspired to transform the 
universities into pilgrimages in the path of creative research? 
Will the universities become the centres for handing the torch- 
light of imaginative wisdom to succeeding generations ? The 
future will judge us by the advancement to learning that we 
have made and by the creative and stimulating exercise of our 
intellects in enlightening the students. If we want to build a 
solid reputation for India in the republic of letters we have to 
listen to Whitehead’s advice and to make our own contributions 
to the revelation of the greatness of the universe and its unex- 
plored splendours. 

Education, according to Whitehead, should be a process of 
enjoyment. He does not want to minimize the hard labour 
the boys will have to undergo in the path of learning but he 
wants to stress that the labour should yield the sense of joyous 
growth. He says : “Think of the world on a brilliant spring 
morning. All the educational reforms of recent years come 
from realizing the profound truths conveyed in this scene of 
joyous growth.. ..Neither mind nor body can develop satis- 
factorily in a strait-waistcoat.. ..The first thing that a teacher 
has to do -When he enters the class-room is to make his class 
glad to be>^ there.” Any attempt at dogmatic imposition 
or uninspired teaching kills the creative urge. Whitehead’s 
"i Tht Aims of^diication, p. 99. ^ ~ 
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* The Aims of Education, p. 99. 
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the spirit of ceaseless quest. This attitude alone can give the 
necessary impetus to man’s creative efforts. There is every 
danger that amidst the cares, worries and distractions of life 
and in face of the grim and tragic reality of the death of near 
and dear ones, the zest for life may decline and we may be 
tempted to compromise with the powers that be. But White* 
head has provided a dignified and exalted conception of life 
as the foundation for a theory of education. Amidst the alien 
diversities and multiple contradictions of the world, he exhorts 
the scholar to struggle with discord in the journey towards 
harmony. One has to transcend the cramping limitations that 
befall him and continue the onward journey. This pilgrimage 
in the path of knowledge has to be undertaken not for the sake 
of immediate gain and material comforts. The only true 
comfort for the scholar and the educator is to contemplate that, 
after all, the transformations in human society have been due 
not to the Alexanders, Caesars and Charlemagnes but to Platos, 
Shankaras, Newtons and Einsteins. The urge to add to the 
storehouse of the wisdom and thus to experience the sense of 
moral and aesthetic satisfaction can be a great solace to the 
scholar. In one of his most inspired utterances Whitehead 
says : “It is the immanence of the Great Fact including this 
initial Eros and this final Beauty which constitutes the zest of 
self-forgetful transcendence belonging to civilization at its 
height. At the heart of the nature of things, there are 
always the dream of youth and the harvest of tragedy. The 
adventure of the universe starts with the dream and reaps 
tragic beauty. This is the secret of the union of zest with 
peace— that the suffering attains its end in a harmony of 
harmonies. The immediate experience of this final fact, willi 
its union of youth and tragedy, is the sense of peace. In this 
way the world receives its persuasion towards such perfections 
as arc possible for its diverse individual occasions.** \V^hitchead 
has denied the worth of a petty absorption in the struggles of 
power. He has set before us the vision of a noble ideal. His 
insistence on zest, imagination and adventure is a great contri- 
bution to a philosophy of life, and the technics, curriculum 
•'nd institutions of education have to be so moulded as to 
realize the values of this philosophy. 
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tation in his statement that “no social organization can be 
understood without reference to these four underlying factors.”* 
Thus Whitehead’s phiiosophy of civilization is more compre- 
hensive than the one-sided theory of historical materialism 
which puts primacy only on the forces of production and the 
relations of production in the explanation of social dynamics 
and tends to treat religion as a mere reflex of, or superstructure 
upon, the underlying social reality. Whitehead’s indirect 
critique of the Marxian sociology is very significant and it can 
strengthen the tendency towai^s the theory of pluralistic 
causation in the social sciences. 

There is a certain wcaVness in Whitehead’s philosophy of 
education. I am greatly perturbed by some elements of unjus- 
tified pragmatism in Whitehead. He says : “The insistence in 
the Platonic culture on disinterested intellectual appreciation 
is a psychological error. Action and our implication in the 
transition of events and the inevitable bond of cause to effect 
are fundamental Essentially culture should be for action...*’* 

1 do not minimize the significance of action and practical 
activity. They are very important. But the statement that 
culture should be essentially “for action”* does not sound con- 
gruous in the mouth of a thinker like Whitehead who has 
written one whole book, The Function of Reason^ for the purpose 
of elucidating the distinction between practical and speculative 
reason and who has sung the blisses of speculative philosophy 
almost in superlative terms, ‘ When, even in The Aims of Educa- 
tion and in his Science and the Modern World, he pleads for the 
synthesis of culture and professional specialism, his denuncia- 
tion of the Platonic ideal of disinterested intellectual apprecia- 
tion as a psychological error is an umvarranted concession to 
pragmatic ideology. 

Whitehead has given us an exalted idealism in the field of 
education. The essential humility of his character revealed in 
his writings is worthy of his eminence. The depths and the 
dimensions of the world are vast and any claim to final wisdom 
is petty and shallow. Knowledge consists in the cultivation of 

* The Aims of Education, p. 80. 

2 Ibid., p. 57. 

3 Ibid, 
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substance. Nevertheless, he upholds that the individual has a 
right to carve his life according to his desires. The ends of life 
for each individual are those which he strongly desires.^ There 
can be no logical argumentation about and no agreed consensus 
upon the ultimate purpose and final meaning of values; never- 
theless individual emotions which are the bases of all judgment 
of value should be respected.^ Modern physics has made us 
aware of the existence of vast forces which govern human life 
but Russell points out that despite this natural governance 
men can be free in the realm of thought and aspirations.® He 
sponsors a theory of psychological subjectivism in the realm of 
values because he thinks that inspite of the limitations upon 
human freedom in the causal sphere, we need not admit any 
limitations to our freedom in the field of values because what is 
regarded as good on its own account may continue to be 
judged good on the sole basis of our own feelings.'* Hence in 
the field of values, for obtaining adequate freedom, it is essen- 
tial that the feelings and emotions of men should be recognized 
as powerful forces. This recognition may encourage the modifi- 
cation of our desires and the training of our emotions. Educa- 
tion has a vital part to play in this field. The old ecclesiastical 
pedagogics accepted the perversity of human feelings and 
emotions. But modern educational psychology is oriented to 
the adequate recognition and training of human feelings and 
emotions. 

But the clement of emotion is only one of the ingredients 
of the human psychic structure. There is also the clement 
of cognition, Russell is eulogistic of human knowledge. 
He asserts that there is an intrinsic sublimity about know- 
ledge in virtue of which wc prefer Newton to an oyster, 
disinterested curiosity has been responsible for the tremendous 
achievements of men in dificrent fields. In the Middle Ages, 


^ Russell, The Scienlifie Otillookf p, 27‘i. 

Russell, Education and the Social Order, p. 221: “All judgments 
of value are b.iscd, in the last analysis, upon emotions,” He 
also points out that man cannot reason logically as to 
j ultimate values. Jbid., p. 210. 

Russell, Afjrsticism and Logie, pp. 50-51. 

Russell, An Outline of Philosophy, p. 312. 
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B ertrand Russell (1872- ) is one of the creative minds of 

the modern ^vorId. His researches and insights have been 
important in the fields of mathematical logic, epistemology and 
history of philosophy. In the realms of pedagogics and social 
and political philosophy he has made significant contributions. 
He has had also a passion for history. His charming style, 
lucidity of expression and, above all, his clarity of thought make 
him the effective spokesman of progressivism in social and poli- 
tical matters. He has been interested in the field of education 
for over three decades. Not only has he written two important 
books and several papers and articles in the field of educational 
theory but he also ran, in cooperation with his wife, a co- 
educational centre for five years. He has made available the 
implications of modern psychological theories for the use of 
teachers and educationists. He is in line with that persistent 
tradition of Western thought in which philosophers and social 
thinkers develop their ideas not only at the abstract conceptual 
level but also try to come down to the concrete details of 
practical social and educational engineering. 

I. Philosophical Foundations of Education 

Education, according to Russell, is not only the process of 
the transmission of external information but it aims at the 
broad cultivation of the mind leading to an awareness of man’s 
place and destiny in the society and the universe.^ He stresses 
the notion of “reverence for human personality.”® This implies 
that man is never a means for serving the ends of some czar or 
dictator but has an autonomous value of his own. Russell does 
not ‘believe in the concept of the human soul as a spiritual 

1 Russell, Afyslicism and Logic, pp. 36-37. 

2 Principles of Social Reconstruclion, p. 102j “Freedom 

versus^Authority”, Sceptical Esse^r's, p. 201. 
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ingenuity. Hence the world of knowledge is immensely signi- 
ficant. The absorption into the province of knowledge generates 
an attitude of cosmic impersonality. It lifts men out of the 
quagmire of selfishness and lust and reveals the dignity and 
indefinable, unlimited sacredness of the human being who 
represents the growing principle of life and is an embodied 
fragment of the dumb striving of the world. ^ Knowledge thus 
does not crush the human spirit but the revelation of the vast- 
ness of historical cycles, geological epochs and astronomical 
abysses is a great panorama which enlarges and energizes the 
human mind.® Education alone can satisfy this irrepressible 
quest of the human mind and the true worship of the free man 
is to have the passion for eternal things which brings emanci- 
pation.® Knowledge thus brings a sense of conquest and 
mastery even against the invincible odds of fate and omnipotent 
death. The glory of man is in the contempt for all enslaving 
forces and in worshipping at the shrine of knowledge, 

DCducation is the process of the perfection of the human 
bein^* The psychic constituents of men include not only 
emotion and the cognitive faculty ,but also the clement of will 
or power. Left to itself the human will wants to act like a god- 
like irresponsible agent. It is the aim of education to curb the 
undesirable elements of individualism and to train the human 
'vill in the realization of the sense of citizenship^ 

A great controversy has been going on as to the main pur- 
pose of education. Is education only to provide an ornamental 
and aristocratic culture based on the study of the classics and 
tlic humanities or is it to serve the immediate needs of the 
society ? The believers in the utilitarian approacli stress that 
only those things which serve the immediate needs of society 
should be included in the curriculum. They arc rather scepti- 
cal of tlic use ora curriculum which emphasizes lilcrar)* studies. 
‘J^ussell is acutely aware that the modern world is a creation of 
intlustrial anti technological developments.^ Science is the 

* PrineifilfS of Social Reconstruction^ p. 102. 

^ Uusscll, Vn[>npular Essays, xtyt. 152-53. 

Utuscll, “A Free Man’s Worship’* In Mysticism and 
^ p. 55. 

Ediieafioti nr.d the Social Order, p, 1 1. 
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the renaissance of learning in the eleventh, twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries was inspired by the intellectual aspirations 
of a handful of intellectuals. Albertus Magnus, Aquinas, 
Dante and Nicholas of Cusa arc important names responsible 
for the growth of medieval scholastic philosophy and learning.^ 
They were impelled by a boundless love for learning. 
Frederinc 11, the initiator of secular culture, had a tremendous 
passion for knowledge. It is to disinterested love of learning 
that the renaissance of Greek studies in the fifteenth century 
is to be attributed. These historical examples vindicate the 
autonomous and significant force of spontaneous and disin- 
terested curiosity and learning in the history of civilization.^ 
Civilization is a function not of the mechanical operativeness 
of the forces and factors of production, but is the outgrowth of 
the combined, action of human forethought and knowledge. 
Hence the immense significance of the cognitive powers of man 
is apparent. The understanding of the world in rational terms 
is one of the ultimate goods. The creativism of the cognitive 
powers of human beings has achieved numerous shining splen- 
dours “which the human spirit is bringing down out of the 
unknown.” Philosophy, which is more general and more 
critical than the specific sciences, imparts an impartial and 
sober understanding of the world in comprehensive terms and 
this enormous and vast awareness frees us from the cramping 
limitations and distortions of petty prejudices and paltry 
interests.® Knowledge gives not only a philosophic delight 
but it also imparts serenity. Human life is full of sorrow and 
tragedies, unrealized aspirations and defeated confidence, but 
amidst all distractions and worries, knowledge initiates us into 
a larger and less fretful cosmos. It brings within our purview 
the consoling power of great literature. It provides satisfactions 
derived from the contemplations of the trials of great men and 
heroes. It enables the lessening of the crudities and vulgarities 
of the love of personal power by bringing before man a field 
wherein he can more fruitfully exercise his abilities and 


H I have mentioned these four names only to elucidate Russell’s 
\ views. 

® ^^ducadon and the Social Order ^ p. 197. 

^ Outline of Philosophy, pp. 308, 310, 312. 
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the consoling power of great literature. It provides satisfactions 
derived from the contemplations of the trials of great men and 
licroes. It enables the lessening of the crudities and vulgarities 
of the love of personal power by bringing before man a field 
wherein he can more fruitfully exercise his abilities and 

I have mentioned these four names only to elucidate Russell’s 

views. 

* ^Education and the Social Order, p. 197. 

’ Outline of Philosophy, pp. 308, 310, 312. 
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in literary perfection. History is another significant subject 
which provides culture. Even science, when it is not treated as 
an ancillary adjunct in the conquest and preservation of politi- 
cal and economic power but is cultivated for the love of know- 
ledges, provides culture. The sphere of values lies outside 
science only when we concentrate upon the practical, commer- 
cial and industrial technological aspects of science. But science 
as the revealer of the processes of the cosmos and as providing 
a training in theoretical objectivity and intellectual impartiality 
and integrity is vitally connected with culture.^ According to 
Russell education has to satisfy both the needs of social utility 
and cultural growth. He firmly says tliat the good life is one 
inspired by love and guided by knowledge.^ A vast part of the 
meaning of human action is a sealed book for us without love 
for the participants in action. Hatred is a great bar to know- 
ledge because it curbs and kills the incentive to know. Hence 
science wielded by love is the only road to progress.® 

So far, we have discussed the positive factors for the signi- 
ficance of education. Russell substantiates the same view from 
a different standpoint. He says that the economic depression of 
the thirties was brought about by the lack of education on the 
part of bankers and politicians who were not properly trained 
in the intricacies of international currency and credit.^ This 
statement shows that Russell has a genuine and sincere faith 
in the power of education. In line with this generalization in 
favor of knowledge is his statement that perhaps the history of 
the twentieth century would have been different if Edison, 
Rockefeller and Lenin had more of culture.® In making this 
last statement, it may appear, that like Rousseau, Russell also 
has become a victim of epigrammatic and paradoxical state- 
ments. It has to be recognized, Il 0 ^vcver, tliat he has been 
singularly eulogistic in favor of cultural growth and intellectual 
investigations of the highest order, at a time ^vhen tlic 


* Russell, “The Place of Science in a Libcml Education’*, 
Mysticistn and Ao.ijiV, pp. 33-45. 

" Russell, On Education, p. 243. 

^ /iiV., p. JC5 ; An Outline of Philosophy^ p. 2-13. 

Education and the Social Order, 174. 

The Scientific Outlook, ]>. 276. 
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foundation of modern civilization. The world of tomorrow 
will be built by physiology, psychology and physics. The 
enormous accumulation of scientific technics oriented to the 
maximization of goods and comforts is the greatest fact to be 
reckoned .with. Inspite of all our love for Chaucer, Shakes- 
peare and Milton, no body who has tasted the comforts provided 
by technology, will like to go back to those days when these 
great figures flourished. But although physical goods and 
comforts are immensely necessary, it is not possible to maintain 
that serving the immediate needs of society should be the aim 
of education. It is true that man has an immense craving and 
profound wish to prolong his physical existence and even in 
periods of dire misery' and suffering he makes efforts to preserve 
his life but from this it does not follow that man will be satisfied 
with mere immediate comforts. ^11 men like to lead a life full 
of rich emotion. A certain section passionately hankers after 
the highest intellectual and cultural pursuits. The production 
of the perfect man which Russel! has been contemplating would 
remain incomplete without that degree of cultural enrichment 
wliich was the ideal of Athens and of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century aristocratic circles and which is often regarded 
by its critics as being useless and merely ornamental. The 
Renaissance proclaimed a revolt against the utilitarian concep- 
tion of knowledge' but the combined claims of technology and 
industrial science have intensified the arguments of the utilita- 
rians. The demands of national patriotism have been persis- 
tent since the middle of the nineteenth century and hence the 
tcndenc)' bus grown of canalizing cvcry'thing into the ser\’icc of 
the state and it has become a fashion to deciy the claims of the 
cultural and purely intellectual satisfactions. But it is apparent 
that howmuchsoever the utilitarian school may emphasize the 
training of human skill and manipulative arts, it does not 
provide any clue to the understanding of the problem of the 
purpose of man. Hence it « essential tliat attempts should be 
made to supplement the conception of direct utility ns the aim 
of education with an adequate emphasis on culture. But 
culture is a comprehensive term and it docs not consist merely 


* Russell, fn Praise of Idleness, p. 31. 
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its birth is neither good nor bad. It is not correct to maintain, 
along with Rousseau, that man is born good and only society 
and reason deprave him. Nor is the Christian doctrine of 
original sin capable of obtaining wide adherence. According 
to Russell, children are born only with reflexes and a few 
instincts.^ At another pl ace _ he substitutes the concept of 
instincts by u nconditio ne d r eflexes.^ In the explanation of 
human behavior geneticists and even some psychologists like 
Goddard and Terman accept the dom inant factor of heredity.^ 
Political imperialists often use this conception of heredity to 
support the unfounded creed of racial and especially Nordic 
superiority. Gallon and his followers also upheld that ability 
is inherited but Russell does not accept their views,* nor are 
they scientifically reliable. It is not yet possible to apportion 
the respective shares of heredity and environment in the 
formation and moulding of the character of the human being. 
There is no finality about the intelligence tests. The only 
safe conclusion is that some part of the difference of intelligence 
between one adult and another is congenital.® These views 
of Russell appear balanced and we can agree with them. 

Human desires are the product of three factors : (i) native 
dispositions, (ii) present circumstances, and (iii) education.® 
It is possible by means of education to change the desires of 
men so that they may, in future, begin to act spontaneously 
for the realization of social good. Along with fashion and 
opportunity education is a factor which can modify human 
desires.’ Perhaps these two factors, fashion and opportunity, 
would be comprehended under what Russell had earlier called 
present circumstances. Russell stressess, along with Hobhouse, 
the Hellenic concept of harmony.® He says that the supreme 


^ On Education, p. 33. Modern psychologists will take excep- 
tion to the use of the antiquated concept of instincts. 

” Education and the Social Order, p, 50. 

® Ibid., p. 45. 

* Ibid., p. 54. 

® Ibid., p. 50. 

® An Outline of Philosophj’, p. 241. 

’ Russell, Human Society in Ethics and Politics, p. 149. 
bi' T. Hobhouse, The Rational Good. 
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vociferous shouts of the leaders of a mass democracy tend to 
jeopardize the claims of philosophic reason. Russell’s vision 
of education as the perfection of the emotions and reason and 
will of man, should serve as a necessary antidote to the 
scepticism of modern intellectuak. His enormous insistence 
on the necessity of education for the creation of the new world 
may possibly serve to rehabilitate the intellectuals in their 
position as the guardians of the values of civilization. 

The aims of education, according to Russell, can be summed 
up as follows : 

(i) Education should aid in the acquisition of the skills 
necessary for the provision of the technics, goods and services 
which can make life comfortable. Science is mainly utilitarian 
in aim. 

(ii) But education has to transcend a merely utilitarian 
conception. It has also to provide for the wise use of leisure 
by proper cultural growth. Science can be also an clement 
in culture. Man should attempt to know the highest secrets 
of the universe. 

(iii) Education should aim not only at individual growtli 
but also at the cultivation of the sense of citizenship. In 
view of the prevalence of international anarchy, this sense of 
citizenship should not remain confined merely to the bonds of 
social coherence in the nation-state but has also to teach 
loyally to the future world-government. 

2. Psychological Foundations of Education 

Russell has passionate fondness for the practical use of 
modern psychological knowledge in the field of education. The 
old religious teachers and moral preachers relied on constant 
exhortations to correct the defects in human character. 
Russell insists that only an education in consonance with the 
conclusions of modern psychology can eliminate anti-social 
action. Such an education will produce a generation of 
children who have been trained in the atmosphere of fearless 
freedom. Education, W'iscly given, can produce a population 
free from disease, malevolence and stupidity. It is possible 
to have a population enjoying thefeUcities of universal health, 
'^nippiness, generosity, intelligence and freedom. A child at 
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fondle children is absurd because chijdren cultivate a carefree 
outlook on life and do not d^do p anx ietles.iF.they teceive_the 
warmth and intensity of aff^donjfrom. parents. Excess, of the 
demonstration ofjiffect^n, however, is condemned. Russell 
repudiates the favorite concept of Oedipus Complex but says 
that children should not be made to develop sentiments of 
extreme devotion to one or other parent because it leads to 
mental slavery of the child. He also repudiates the view which 
finds sexual symbolism in children’s play.^ Instead, he finds 
in plays the expression of tlie very natural will to power. In- 
spite of making these fundamental reservations, Russell has been 
greatly influenced by the psycho-analytic technics for influen- 
cing human character.* What is needed in a child is to 
produce a synthesis of freedom and happiness. The child wants 
to experience a sense of both safety and freedom. The methods 
of behaviorlst psychology arc inadequate for the character- 
training of children.* Perhaps Russell will say that they arc 
too mechanical. Psycho-analysis is a better guide in this field 
and it has revolutionized modern educational thought and 
practice by stressing that the education of the child should 
begin at birth. 

The education of the child can be divided into two parts : 
education of character which should begin at birth and should' 
be nearly complete at the age of sbc.^ The second part of 
education is training in knowledge or intellectual education.] 
Russell catcg 0 ri 7 .es four universally desirable bases of an ideal) 
cliaractcr — vitality, courage, sensitiveness and intelligcncc.j 
The first is vitality. It imparts physical vigor and the capacity 
of hard work. It makes life a matter of interest and joy. It 
curbs the sense of envy because it provides a buoyant enthu- 
siasm in one’s own existence. Courage is the second element. 
In Plato’s Republic also courage is regarded as an important 
virtue. To have courage one must have sclf-rcspccl and a 
sense of personal dignity. This will make Iiim behave with con- 
fidence without any servility, h is also necessary to cultivate 

* On ICducctirn, p. 93. 

* Tfie Sdentijie IfiG, Iflfl. 

’ Bduenli'n cni the St^el Order^ pp. CO, 62, 64. 

‘ On I'ducctic'Tr, pp. 36-37, 
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ethic is the production of harmonious desires which neutralize 
discords. The realization of such psychological harmony can 
be produced by social institutions and education. Although 
Russell repudiates the optimistic belief of Watson in the omni- 
potence of education to make of every one a Mozart or a 
Newton,^ still he accepts the theory of the change of human 
nature. He, however, is very careful in explaining what he 
means by a change of human nature.® He does not think that 
the original instinct and reflexes with which a child is born 
can be changed. Nor does he think it possible to change the 
human character after the age of six. But he does think that 
if the training of character till the age of six has been properly 
attended to, then it is possible to have an adult population 
whose behavior will be radically different from that of the 
j present. 

One of the most significant developments in modern psycho- 
logy is the school of psycho-analysis. Russell has been inspired 
by the method of this school. He emphatically asserts that the 
'general method of psycho-analysis is essential for the creation 
of right methods of moral training. Psycho-analysts are funda- 
mentally correct in the stress they have put on early childhood 
as the key period in a man’s character-formation. In former 
times education began at the age of eight with instruction in 
Latin. Now, under the influence of psycho-analysis it begins at 
birth. The Freudians have made the immensely significant dis- 
covery that the repression by will or by an external authority 
dpes not eradicate an undesirable impulse. The impulses are 
merely driven underground. The mechanics of their operation 
thereby simply become different but often more difficult to 
control. Hence the essence of moral training should be, not 
repression, but.a sympathetIc.understanding.oC.the,dynamics.of 
psychological motivation and the formation of good habits. 
But Russell is also critical of some of the conclusions of psycho- 
analysis.® He definitely and emphatically asserts that the 
parental instinct is different frora.the sex-instmet. He says that 
the view of some Freudians that parents ought not to kiss or 

^ Education and the Social Orders p. 47. 

® On Education, pp. 244-45. 

» /i/rf., pp. 156, 152,98. 
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of power to curb that. That conception, fortunately, is a thing 
of the past. It is not possible to control bad desires by the 
mere exercise of ^vill power or external technics of repression 
and coercion. The problems of boys have to be sympatheti- 
cally handled and attempts should be made to uproot bad 
desires by means of training in good habits.^ 

Training in character should begin even in the first year of 
the child. A policy of delicate balance between neglect and 
indulgence should be followed with regard to the infant. The 
chi ld should no t be gi^n a ^ense of enormous self-importance 
beca use in lat er life the shocks of the world will produce a 
sense of utter^frustratipn to a pajnpered soul. The child learns 
much more in the first twelve months of its existence than it 
ever will in any corresponding, future time. Hence the first 
year is _not_to_be neglected. ItJs.wise.to treat the infant, with 
resp ect as a future citizen! “Do not sacrifice his future to your 
present convenience, or to your pleasure in making much of 
him.”® Fears do not exist during the first year. Gradually 
they develop, fiu ssell .accepts that some fears are instinctive 
and som e are acquired. It is essential that the person in 
charge of a child should not feel fear and even if he feels it he 
must not show it in presence of the child. Russell is very 
emphatic on the point that fearlessness should be cultivated in 
early childhood and he would go to the length of sanctioning 
some amount of force for making the child immune against 
fear. This would mean, for example, that if the child has an 
irrational dread of cotton pieces, it may be forced to touch them 
repeatedly. In school the child may learn fearlessness from 
other children. By teaching skill in manipulating or control- 
ling matter, some amount of training in physical courage can 
be imparted. According to Russell the fear of the mysterious 
is instinctive but by adequate training this can be transformed 
into scientific interest. Sometimes children have a tendency to 
experience unnecessary anxiety. This is a consequence of 
repression by elders and is less common now than it once used 
to be. Children should also be encouraged to take part in 
pl.iy. (pames have a great importance in developing physical 


' bn Education, pp. 34*35. 
> Uid., p. 79. 
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an impersonal outlook because too great an engrossment with 
our limited physical self makes the prospect of death terrible. 
Knowledge and art provide a wide outlook and make available 
a multiplicity of vivid but physically intangible interests. This 
width and impersonality remove the all too common fear of 
death. Sensitiveness is necessary in order to remove the dege- 
neration of courage into coarse brutality. ^Sensitiveness makes 
us sympathetic an^ considwate for the feelings^of others. 
Intelligence or cognitive sensitiveness is another dMirable 
element. It comprehends both the receptive capacity for 
knowledge as well as the content of knowledge.^ Curiosity 
develops very early In the child and it is necessary that it 
should continue in full force because it. is .the, incentiv e.^ to 
further knowledge. 

The technics of obtaining ^knowledge are called by Russell 
“intellectual virtues”, a term which he borrows from Aristotle. 
These intellectual virtues include curiosity and open-minded- 
ness, which act as antidotes to dogmatism and orthodoxy which 
stifile the quest for knowledge. It is also essential to_have_th? 
belief that knowledge is possible although. difficult. Withou t 
patience and industry no difficult intellectual victory,.can.be 
achieved and hence they also are included, i n intel l ectua l 
virtues. Exactness or the sense, of accuracy, is also.desiraWe. 
Russell lists up four forms of accuracy — muscular, f actual , 
aesthetic and logical. The sixth intellectual virtue is concen- 
tration. It has to be intense, prolonged and voluntary. 
Attempts have to be made to train the child from the very 
beginning in the four ideal bases of human character — vitality, 
courage, sensitiyeyess and intelligence. Training in character 
involves the repudiation of the old theory of moral evil which 
is a legacy of Christianity and which influenced the practice of 
the public schools in England. Dr. Arnold was an extreme 
advocate of this theory.^ He believed that boys had a great 
amount of moral evil in them and he had faith in the exercise 

According to Russell, On Education, pp. 59, 63, 64, intelli- 
gence is inclusive of open-mindedness, truthfulness, the 
desire to please and cooperate and the courage to proclaim 
unpc^ular opinions. 

2 Scepii^Essays, p. \S7. 
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parent sho uld g ently a n d rcasonaWy point out.to hir^tto he 
should not lie. Repression and punishment, here as elsewhere, 
are never the sovereign remedy. If children are to grow to be 
truthful it is essential that adults should never take recourse to 
lying in their dealings with the young. Russell is very emphatic 
in his statement that truth must be spoken to the child in all 
dealings with him. It is no use telling lies to children on the 
supposition that they do not understand. Tlie, child .can grow 
into _a_hqncst citizen if there is an atmosphere of reciprocal 
confidence between children and adults. Punishment has a 
certain very minor place in education. Russell is categorical 
in his opposition to physical punishment. If slight, its harm 
may be small but it seldom brings any good. If extreme, 
physical punishment may produce brutality. Hence the 
natural spontaneous expression of indignation should suffice as 
punishment. Children should be encouraged to develop a 
respect for life. It is a happy sign that under the influence of 
rnodern psychological teachings the role of the rod is declining 
and a more enlightened conception of the relation between 
parents and children based on love is developing. It is very 
essential that there should be more than one child In the family. 
An isolated only child becomes cither a pathetic figure or a 
nuisance. In the company of other children it is possible to 
learn the virtue of cooperation. Only in dealing with equals 
can one learn self-respect without tyranny and consideration 
without slavishness. Hence parents cannot provide the atmos- 
phere that is created by the company of other children. With- 
out such a company a child develops abnormal complexes. 
John Stuart Mill is a classic example. He had a pathetic 
subconscious antipathy to any argument adduced against his 
father. In his autobiography he relates that for some time he 
contemplated suicide because he was worried over the exhaus- 
tion of all combinations of musical notes in the world, ^udi 
morbid feelings _are the natu ral products of isolated childhood. 
Only in genial social company docs one develop an attitude of 
elasticity and resilicnce.and get over angularities. A child is 
entitled to genuine and intense parental affection without 
unnecessary caressing. A wise parent would shower affection 
on the child and would be content if it grows in physical and 
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health although their basis in too much of competitiveness is to 
be condemned. Russell also stresses the cultivation of the 
instinct of constructiveness in children. This would result in 
the elimination of thoughtless cruelty. Russell refers not to 
material construction only. He wants that cooperative non- 
material constructiveness also, as fostered, for example, by act- 
ing and choral singing should be encouraged. It is possible, 
furthermore, to stress constructiveness in intellectual studies. 
Science which often puts the prospect of constructing and doing 
something positive is a great help in this direction. In the later 
stages of education encouragement should be provided to social 
constructiveness and students should be made to think about 
using existing social forces for building a belter world. Society 
is to be regarded neither as a dead machine nor as a tree.^ By 
fostering the sense of psychological constructiveness, education 
on right lines is possible. Higher education would thereby 
become supple and scientific. Education has also to foster in 
the young the sense of justice. Russell does not believe that the 
sense of justice js innate. It can be quickly created, however. 
No child should be given less than justice and no one more 
than what is just. The sense of property is very strong in 
children. Whatever they grasp they feel to be their own. Care 
has to be taken to see that the younger children are not 
deprived of the use of the toys of the older. In a family of 
many children some toys can be common. It is important to 
see that the child does not develop a sense of thwarting from 
not having enough property. Another consideration is to allow 
the child private property when it fosters desirable activities. 
But the final end should be to develop such character which 
finds delight not in possessive but creative activities which 
permit a great deal of common sharing. 

\ Truthfulness has also to be produced among the children as 
a part of their moral education. Not only truthfulness in 
spe^h but truthfulness in thought also, is important. According 
to Riissell, it does not first occur to the young that they can 
indulgX in false statements. Due to the practice of adults, 
childrenMearn lying. But when a child is discovered to lie, the 


1 On Education, pp. U4-16. 
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to read and write. At five history can be taught to boys in the 
form of interesting stories. With the help of cinema, if possible, 
world-history can be begun at the age of six, of course in a 
vastly simplified, generalized and outline form. Students 
should be taught to recognize the greatness of moral and intel- 
lectual heroes like Buddha, Socrates, Archimedes, Galileo and 
Newton. The eulogy of war-leaders should be avoided. In 
learning literature, Russell stresses learning by heart^ because 
the good effect of literature cannot otherwise be obtained. At 
the age of twelve mathematics and science Should be taught, 
first geometry and then algebra. By the age of fourteen it 
should be possible to discover who amongst the students have a 
genuine taste for mathematics and science. Similarly between 
the ages of twelve and fourteen just so much of instruction in 
Latin should be given as will suffice to indicate which of the 
students have a taste and facility for it. At the age of fourteen, 
specialization can be begun. Only pupils of more than average 
intelligence should specialize after fourteen; the pupils of less 
than average intelligence should not specialize at all in the 
school, unless it is in the way of vocational training. Russell 
makes three broad divisions for specialization in school : 
(1) Classics, (2) Mathematics and Science, (3) Modern 
humanities, which include modern language, history and litera- 
ture. In each division it might be possible to specialize some- 
what more before leaving school. At the age of sixteen a 
student may be allowed to specialize either in science or 
in mathematics. Similar remarks apply to modern humanities. 
Every body should be taught anatomy, physiology and hygiene 
in view of their great utilitarian importance. 

From the standpoint of the method of imparting education, 
it is essential to stress that there should be an attitude of love 
on the part of the teacher for the pupils. The teacher should 
be a safeguard against dogmatism. He should not transmit 
definite opinions on controversial questions. It should be his 
business to awake and maintain the intellectual alertness of 
students. The newer school of thought in education has stres- 
sed that learning can be made interesting and the teacher can 


^ On Education, p. 210; Education and the Social Order, pp. 164-65. 
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mental stature. Sympathy, indeed, is partly instinctive but it 
can be adequately trained to comprehend sympathy for people 
who are removed in time and place. 

created but the springs of affection can be liberated. Hap pi- 
ness and courage release the springs of affection because they 
are antidotes to envy and fear. Russell recommends that it 
will be best to supplerhent the training in character received at 
home by sending the children to suitable nursery schools from 
the age of two onwards, at least for some part of the day. 
nursery school shpuld .be the intermediate..stage_ be twee n the 
early training of character at _home and _the_later in tellectual 
education in the school. Russell is attracted by the sociological 
prospects of the nijrsery schools as agents in neutralizing the 
differences between classes. He views them as great sources of 
mental and physical development. 

So fat, Russell’s ideas on the training of character have 
been presented. Ifconductcd onright lines, this training should 
be complete by the age of six. It implies that the boy or girl 
who has been imparted the correct early training should have 
habits and desires which will lead in the right direction, if a 
certain care is taken with the environment. If this training 
has been properly given, then the school teachers can concen- 
trate upon teaching in an intellectual direction and this will 
produce the further development of character that may be 
desired. I do not agree with Russell on this point but I will 
discuss it later on. 

3. The School and the University 

The rise of modern mass democracy transformed teaching 
from being a profession concerned only with the higher struc- 
ture of society into a considerably expansive branch of public 
\servlce and hence the importance of schools has increased. In 
the family the child gets affection and self-importance. The 
home has an integral place in the development of the character 
of Sthe child. But it cannot take the place of the school. As 
children grow older the argument that they should be sent to 
boai;dmg schools becomes significant. The school and its curri- 
culurq^ have a very significant place in the education of the boy. 
RusseH\assumes that by the age of five the boy has learnt how 
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open delightful and useful vistas before the pupils. He can 
cure the disease of fanaticism by tolerance. He has to encour- 
age the students to listen to the two sides of a controversy and 
then to frame their judgment. It is essential that teachers 
should love teaching. This is only possible if they are not 
spiritually exhausted by overwork. They should maintain their 
independence of thought and this can be a counterpoise against 
the rise of totalitarianismv* More important than the transmis- 
sion of information is the way in which teaching is imparted. 
Due to the rampant cult of competition in the schools, boys are 
made to undergo serious physical, intellectual and emotional 
strain to fare better in the examinations. This overstrain has 
to be avoided. There should be a serious curtailment of instruc- 
tion that does not serve any useful purpose. Above all, it is 
essential to develop the scientific spirit which believes in the 
accuracy and exactness of the method rather than in the formu- 
lation of the right answers. No attempt should be made to 
hoodwink the boys by giving them definite answers on problems 
on which a wise agnosticism is the only correct approach. 

Russell has not discussed the problem of university educa- 
tion in details because at this stage competence in specialized 
fields is the essential requirement and the art of pedagogy is not 
very important. In the Middle Ages, the universities mainly 
trained the clergy for ecclesiastical profession. The Renaissance 
initiated the practice of the education of a gentleman at the 
universities and this continued in the seventeenth, eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. In modern times the universities have 
become the centres for professional training. A university, 
however, cannot confine itself to the limited and utilitarian 
function of serving as the preparatory ground for those who 
want to get further training in professions. It has to conserve 
and extend the tradition of pure research. At one place Russell 
opines that those who have to receive a university education 
should be selected at the age of twelve and they should not be 
subjected to any more competitive tests.® This selection should 
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modern state is an instrument for preserving social coherence 
against anarchical and disruptionist tendencies and education 
does have to inculcate loyalty to the state. But the better thing 
will be to foster loyalty to the formation of a world government. 
Russell, as we have seen, is immensely devoted to the ideal of 
disinterested spontaneous quest of the highest knowledge about 
the universe. He has the greatest admiration for the achieve- 
ments of great artists, painters, poets, scientists and philoso- 
phers. Their achievements indicate the creative exuberance of 
the individual genius. This unhindered individual creativism 
has captured the imagination of Russell and he exults in singing 
its greatness. As a theorist, prescribing the purpose of educa- 
tion, he pleads for a synthesis between the ideals of education 
for the citizen and education for individual culture. This ideal 
of synthesis appeals to me. Russell rightly points out the 
defects of the educational practices of modern Japan, of the 
Jesuits and of the English and American public schools because 
they have lauded the ideal of citizenship and have ended in 
exalting patriotic fervor. In an imperfect world, the more we 
can synthesize, the nearer to truth do we approximate and 
hence Russell rightly pleads for the synthesis of the two ideals. 

Russell has taken injo consideration the ways of reconciling 
indivi^ality and citizenship. He pleads for a world govern- 
ment and the elimination of large-scale wars. The negation of 
patriotism will mean the end of the ideal of the citizen being a 
prospective cannon-folder against the enemy. It is also neces- 
sary to eliminate the diverse types of superstitions which per- 
petuate the reign of group dominance. Superstitions arc 
encouraged by the ruling classes because they lead to the 
atrophy of the reason of the citizens and thus it becomes easy 
to establish a regime of injustice. The absence of the coerctve- 
ncss and compulsivcncss of national patriotism and of tlic irra- 
tionalities of superstitions will open the way for the operation of 
the human reason. It is also essential to curb the dangers of 
unnecessary uniformity. It may be possible to avoid t)jc 
pressure of the herd in school by placing the clever children in 
•separate schools.' Russell is very emphatic on tljis point. He 

' Kducatlon and the Social Order, p. 230. 
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is mainly concerned with tlie education of the good citizen i^a 
polity which is more or less the mean between an oligarchy and 
a democracy. Russell also starts with an Aristotelian Iran^work 
and discusses the question as to whether education should aim 
at producing the highest cultivation and excellence of the indi- 
vidual or whether it should aim at producing loyal citizens *Tqr 
the use of the state’*. The answer that he gives is oriented 
more in the direction of Christian and democratic individualism 
than towards the Aristotelian cult of the supremacy of the city- 
state. Russell is a rebel. He finds enormous pleasure in 
revolting against the established traditions and institutions. He 
is also a political rebel and found himself in prison during the 
first World War because he was a pacifist. Even in one of his 
latest books, Authority and Individual, he has preached that on 
certain occasions the individual may feel justified in organizing 
revolution against the state.* Russell is one of the few prophets 
in modern times who have the courage to challenge the.pretcn- 
tions of the organized state, in the name of individual dignity. 
He is emphatic in pointing out the inadequacies of citizenship 
as the ideal for education. The apotheosis of the virtues of 
citizenship is tantamount to the neutralization of creativeness 
which flourishes on the efflorescence of the individual’s person- 
ality. Militant national patriotism has a blighting influence on 
educational life. Sometimes, under the dominance of oligarchs 
and plutocrats, education becomes conservative and even reac- 
tionary and retards all progressive movements. At otlier times, 
in the real or assumed interest of the government, elaborate 
methods of censorship and control are exercised over educa- 
^nal institutions. Hence the Greek ideal of education for 
citizenship is inadequate, according to Russell. He is candid 
enough to acknowledge the great contributions made by the 
Greeks to higher mathematics, especially geometry, and to the 
field of deductive reasoning but he docs not fail to notice the 
devastating and suicidal wars brought about by the passionate 
attachment of the Greeks to the city-state, ^He, . however, does 
not p reac h the nullification of the sense of. citizenship. The 

* Authority and Individual, p. 1 10; Russell also accepts the 
possibility of rebellion in Education and the Social Order, p. 14. 
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however, can be given in the choice of the subjects of study than 
exists at present. Russell would plead for an increasing degree 
of freedom of opinion to the teachers and the pupils. Some 
advocates of dogmatism plead against the extension of freedom 
on the ground that it can jeopardize national security but as a 
student of history Russell would retort that in every important 
battle since 1700 A.D. the more democratic side has been 
invariably victorious.^ If dogmatism becomes ascendant and 
enjoys almost monopolistic power then civilization degenerates 
and decadence sets in. If rival dogmatic faiths encounter each 
other, there is the danger of a mutual holocaust. Hence it is 
essential to develop tolerance based upon freedom, if progress 
in civilization is to be achieved and maintained. 

Russell is fundamentally hostile to aristocracy. He takes 
Locke and Rousseau to task because they consider the education 
only of an aristocratic boy, which involves the expenditure of 
one man’s (tlie teacher’s) whole time. He is a critic of the 
British public schools because they had a very strong oligarchi- 
cal and aristocratic bias. Apart from the fact that these public 
schools taught a contempt for intelligence and inculcated a 
conventional moral code, Russell is critical of them because 
they acted as the production-factories for agents and managers 
of colonial imperialism. The educational system of any class- 
stratified society is subjected to serious drawbacks. It produces 
inflated pride in the rich and obsequious servility in the poor. 
It, at least to some extent, tends to attach more social prestige 
to the mind than to that of the body because manual labor is 
anathema to an aristocrat. Even in the universities the evil 
effects of the class-bound society are apparent. From the 
ethical standpoint the greatest drawback of such a society is 
that the holders of power develop an ideology which attempts a 
conser\’ative defence of the status quo and limits the scope of 
justice and sympathy. Aristocracy is an anachronistic institu- 
tion, and Russell’s hostility to it, is great. He is very cautious, 
however, to stress that the quest of pure learning which is the 
legacy of the aristocratic ideal should not be allowed to suffer 
in these days of universalization of education. Nevertheless, 
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would also plead against the degeneration of the pedagogue 
into an executive or an administrator. The teacher should win 
the confidence of the pupils by love and should not aim at 
imposing a routine uniformity. If he loves his pupils he will 
be interested in their peculiarities and will aim at their develop- 
ment. But if he behaves like an executive, then he would 
prefer to impose his sway en masse on the pupils. The wise 
educational policy for the present is to reconcile individuality 
and citizenship. 

There has been current for some time among progressive 
educational theorists what has been called the “negative” theory 
of education.^ It is associated, at least partly, with the name 
of Rousseau and is the pedagogical analogue to the theory of 
political liberalism. It is a philosophy of educational laissez 
faire. It propounds that the sole purpose of education is to 
provide opportunities of growth and to remove hampering 
influences. Russell is inspired by this theory because it stresses 
spontaneity and freedom. Repression of desires in childhood 
leads to the formation of psychological complexes and other 
perversities. If the father is the agent of repression, then, in 
later life, the hatred of the child may express itself vicariously 
as hatred against the state or the Church. Furthermore, 
repression is repugnant to the growth of original creative 
powers, and hence, is undesirable. But children cannot be 
allowed to enjoy the reign of unmitigated freedom since the 
power of rational self-determination and consistent self-direction 
« very ili-developed or almost unknown in young children. 
Hence some degree of force has to be used to make the boys 
observe the rules of cleanliness and hygiene, and for teaching 
them honesty or respect for the property of others. A subtle 
ending of discipline and freedom is, therefore, the wise policy.® 
ome limitation, necessarily, has to be imposed on the freedom 
o the child. Freedom to learn or not to learn can be only 
partially granted to children. All who are not abnormally 
deficient have to be made to learn at least the basic elements of 
education. To this extent coercion is justified. More freedom, 


* Education and the Social Order, pp. 32-34. 
® Ibid., p. 40. ’ 
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however, can be given in the choice of the subjects of study than 
exists at present. Russell would plead for an increasing degree 
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on the ground that it can jeopardize national security but as a 
student of history Russell would retort that in every important 
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enjoys almost monopolistic power then civilization degenerates 
and decadence sets in. If rival dogmatic faiths encounter each 
other, there is the danger of a mutual holocaust. Hence it is 
essential to develop tolerance based upon freedom, if progress 
in civilization is to be achieved and maintained. 

Russell is fundamentally hostile to aristocracy. He takes 
Locke and Rousseau to task because they consider the education 
only of an aristocratic boy, which involves the expenditure of 
one man’s (the teacher’s) whole time. He is a critic of the 
British public schools because they had a very strong oligarchi- 
cal and aristocratic bias. Apart from the fact that these public 
schools taught a contempt for intelligence and inculcated a 
conventional moral code, Russell is critical of them because 
they acted as the production-factories for agents and managers 
of colonial imperialism. The educational system of any class- 
stratified society is subjected to serious drawbacks. It produces 
inflated pride in the rich and obsequious servility in the poor. 
It, at least to some extent, tends to attach more social prestige 
to the mind than to that of the body because manual labor is 
anathema to an aristocrat. Even in the universities the evil 
effects of the class-bound society are apparent. From the 
ethical standpoint the greatest drawback of such a society is 
that the holders of power develop an ideology which attempts a 
conservative defence of the stahis quo and limits the scope of 
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however, to stress that the quest of pure learning which is the 
legacy of the aristocratic ideal should not be allowed to suffer 
in these days of universalization of education. Nevertheless, 

^ Unpopular Essays, p. 151. 
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although an opponent of aristocracy, Russell is in no case a 
defender of the system that operates in democratic countries. 
Democracy is bad when in the name of the average and the 
herd, it tends to persecute the exceptional individuals. In the 
opinion of Russell, the difficulty in the United States in devi- 
sing schemes of education which would give corresponding 
advantages to clever children, is an instance of great waste 
entailed by the exaggeration of the democratic spirit. 

Russell’s enmity to religious and ecclesiastical interferences 
in education is most pronounced. He would endorse Voltaire’s 
statement that the church is an infamous thing. He blatantly 
asserts that the church is oppposed to the extension of literacy 
because it flourishes upon ignorance.* There are certain funda- 
mental defects of all kinds of religious education.® First, 
religious teachers and leaders arc opposed to all areas of know- 
ledge which conflict with the dogmas of the scriptures. Thus 
certain areas of fruitful and valid scientific knowledge become 
suspect. The religious opposition to the doctrine of evolution 
is only one instance. The second danger is that in those places 
where the governing authority compels religious conformity, it 
tends to instil hypocricy in the teachers who want to retain their 
jobs. The third and the basic flaw in religious education is 
that certain fundamental propositions of the scriptures are 
regarded as beyond the province of logical scrutiny. Science, on 
the other hand, does not believe in preventing the rational 
faculty from examining any proposition. It does not accept the 
view that some propositions are transcendent for the use of the 
logical reason. On the basis of these three arguments Russell 
holds that any creed is likely to be harmful in education when 
it is regarded as beyond the bounds of intellectual scrutiny. 
He seems to have struck a hornet’s nest when he delivers his 
attacks against the religious teaching in Christian countries. He 
regards religion as a conservative force which often sanctions the 
continuance of crude and barbaric practices. He adheres to 
the theory, partly sanctioned by Hobbes and the Marxists, that 
the craving for religious faith is an outcome of fear and he is 


1 Sceptical Essays^ pp. 186-87. 

* Education and the Social Order, pp. 108-9. 
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not prepared to sacrifice human dignity in bowing before 
superstitious entities. Like a typical citizen of the materialistic 
West, Russell refuses to be hypnotized by the charms of the 
beyond. He would refuse being disillusioned of the' importance 
and values of this earth and its possessions. If perchance, he 
could have heard of the Sanskarite doctrine of Maya he would 
have scornfully brushed it aside. He holds that faith in religious 
entities and the practice of confession tend to sap self-reliance 
and hence they are immoral. As a philosopher, Russell is per- 
turbed by the tendency of the Church to belittle intellectual 
virtues. He says : “So far as I can remember there is not one 
word in the gospels in praise of intelligence.**^ It would have 
been an interesting sight to watch a discussion between the 
mystic Kabir and Russell on the role of reason in human life. 
After having pointed out these weapons in Russell*s armoury, it 
is almost tautological to assert that he does not believe in the 
Christian ethics of sins and virtues. 

Russell is deadly opposed to the control of education by the 
state. When the state becomes the supreme educator, there is 
the danger that it may result in the mental atrophy of the 
citizens because criticism of the rulers is not permitted. Thus 
political rulership assumes a sacrosanct character. Under the 
influence of the view that illiteracy is a disgrace to civilization 
the cult of universal compulsory instruction has become fashion- 
able but the motives behind this movement are not all intellec- 
tual. Universal compulsory instruction became possible in the 
Western countries because, due to the expansion of wealth by 
the industrial revolution, it was possible to incur the necessary 
expenditure on it. This movement was partly inspired by 
motives of commercialism because with a literate population, 
the increase of total production was possible. However, the 
good effects of this movement cannot be minimized. Disraeli 
had said : “We must educate our masters,’* and it is true that 
democracy would be an impossibility without mass education. 
Russell is opposed to state education because one of the purposes 
of the state, in education, is to produce citizens “who tvill be 
convenient” for the state. The state is justified in demanding 


^ Education and the Social Order, p. 115. 
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loyalty only to the extent that it fosters social coherence and 
prevents anarchy but the pacifist Russell is shocked at the per- 
petuation of international tension and anarchy. In Soviet 
Russia, Nazi Germany, Italy and Japan, militant nationalism 
invaded education and the cult of aggressive war and obscuran- 
tist fanaticism was preached. Thus the old concept of univer- 
sality which was proclaimed by the Pax Romana and by the 
Roman Catholic Church has been rudely shattered in several 
countries. The virulence of national patriotism constitutes the 
most dangerous menace to world peace and civilization. The 
stress on militarism involves the inculcation of hatred and almost 
like a Buddhist, Russell refuses to accept hatred as a decent 
canon of civilized conduct. To the scientific mind of Russell, 
the teaching of nationalism is bad because it is based on a deli- 
berate falsification of history. He is so much horrified at tlic 
intensifying rapacity of nationalism, for being the production- 
centres of which he blames modern schools, that he considers 
the war-monger leaders of today as lacking in diffused parental 
feeling. Hence the establishment of an international authority 
is the most urgent and imperative reform from an educational, 
as well as from every other point of view. 

Russell adopts a critical and impartial attitude to the 
system of education in Soviet Russia. Schools in Russia are 
not oriented to pure intellectual academicism. Knowledge is 
not the basic goal in the Soviet system but the incidental pro- 
duct of a definite organization of life according to the commu- 
nist sociology. In Russia the schools are not separated from 
life. The anti-social concept of competition which has been in- 
tensified by capitalism has been eliminated from Russian schools 
and boys arc trained to act as integral units within a fraternal 
social commonwealth. This attitude neutralizes frustration, 
which often is the result of individual failure in the race of cut- 
throat competition, and imparts hope and faith to the students. 
But the greatest weakness of the Russian system is the domi- 
nance of the dogma of Afarxism as the culminating goal of all 
intellectual enquiries. In such an atmosphere, freedom of 
rcscarcli becomes impeded and the inevitable consequence is 
bound to be mental stagnation. 
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5 . Critique and Conclusion 

Russell’s writings on social philosophy and education are 
not marked by any profound erudition. The almost encyclo- 
paedic mastery of the details of social sciences and history, that 
we find in Herbert Spencer, Max Weber, L. T. Hobhouse and 
Vilfredo Pareto, is not to be found in Russell. He has written 
an enormous number of volumes and hundreds of articles but 
his writings fail to bear that impress of prolonged, intense and 
concentrated studies in the history of human thought and 
social sciences that we find in the intellectual productions of 
these four great sociologists — Spencer, Weber, Hobhouse and 
Pareto. Even in Russell’s History of IVeslern Philosophy I miss 
the scholarship and erudition of Ueberweg and the depth 
of IVindelband. Perhaps in defence of Russell, it will be stated 
that the ■world-wide eminence of Russel) rests on his Prmipia 
Malhmalica (a joint work in three volumes W'ith A. N. White- 
head), Principles of Malhematies, The Analysis of Matter, The 
Analysis of Mind, Human Knowledge, An Outline of Philosophy etc. 
and not on his productions in the field of social thought. It 
may also be said that Russell’s writing in the field of education, 
sociology and political philosophy represent only the secondary 
products of his genius. They arc, as it were, not meant to be 
contributions to the Avorld of scholarship but are the popular 
admonitions of an eminent philosopher. But even this type of 
generalization about the achievements of Russell is not ulti- 
mately fair to him. Aristotle, Spinoza and Hegel were also top- 
most mclaphysiciars. Nevertheless tlieir U’orJes in political 
philosophy like the Polities (Aristotle), Traclatus Politics 
(Spinoza), and Philosophy of Right (Hcgcl) are definitely first- 
rate, if not monumental. But I fail to be impressed by the 
profundity or depth of Russell’s writings in the fields of 
education, sociology and political theory. 

If not deeply profound, neither do the works of Russell in 
social thought and education impress me by their striking ori- 
ginality. It is true that there arc occasional brilliant flashes 
and sparks of insight but the entire works arc not sustained 
picMs of original construction. His book, On Education, has 
grc.aV merits in the shape of indicating the use of modern 
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psychological knowledge for the transformation and modification 
of educational thought and practice. Butin no case does this book 
impress me as a masterpiece of originality. His book Education 
and the Social Order is more sociological. It is written in a pole- 
mical style. It derives its merit from being an inspired and 
passionate tirade against what Russell considers to be the two 
strong citadels of conservatism and orthodoxy — the state and the 
Church. Even in this book I do not find any great originality. 
What accounts for the phenomenal popularity of Russell’s 
Avritings as a social and educational thinker is neither depth, 
width and profundity of erudition nor the bold and massive 
sweep of original creation but his genuine sympathy for the 
suppressed sections of liumanity including infants and adoles- 
cents, his enormous and inexhaustible fund of common sense 
and above all his unrivalled capacity to act as a twentieth 
century Voltaire mercilessly exposing the conventionalities and 
crudities of the established traditions. His denunciation of 
nationalism brings to his camp internationalists and intellectuals 
who are not attached to the geographical homeland. IVithout 
being a Marxist and communist he can expose the vandalism of 
capitalism. All the time retaining his pose of philosophic 
aloofness from what he calls the herd in a democracy, he can 
condemn aristocracy and can convincingly pass on for a socia- 
list. He is almost a Buddhist and Gandhian in his pacifism and 
his condemnation of war but before the Buddhist or the 
Gandljian could have drawn a smile at hav'ing found Russell in 
his congregation, the latter would scare them away by his 
shockingly modern theories of sex and by his categorical impe- 
rative that religion is born out of fear. It is this capacity to 
administer shocks to people and to wake them up from tlicir 
”1 comfortable values and prejudices that gives to Russell his 
Vnormous popularity. To his task as a social critic and refor- 
uncr Russell brings the prestige of a mathematician and philo- 
/ sopher. His witty remarks against the state, Churcli, tradition- 
i nl morality, sex, classes in society etc. arc very effective. His 
’'lucid and vigorous style indicates a mind that is ever alert and 
1$ battling against established institutions. His prose is never 
prosaic but is alwa>-s inspiring. These qualities liavc given 
Uo Russell eminence and world-wide reputation. 
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The most important contribution of Russell as an educa- 
tional philosopher is his fundamental stress on freedom. He 
reminds us of Milton, Rousseau and John Stuart Mill in his 
quest for freedom. His enormous hostility to the dominance of 
the state and the Church in the field of education is a conse- 
quence of his passion for freedom. Both the state and the Church 
inculcate an attitude of quiet submission to their dogmas and 
are opposed to the use of critical enquiry for the examination of 
their presuppositions and assumptions. Teaching of nationalism 
necessarily involves teaching of a false history. Whether true 
or not, the dogmas of the Church are never certain but still it 
(the Church) would demand reverence for them. Russell is 
persistantly opposed to all dogmatism, fanaticism, obscurantism 
and parochial propaganda because any incul?ation”^bf beliefs 
amounts to the warping of the nature of the child. Education 
is not comparable to the process of physical drill and no attempt 
to impose credulity can be regarded as worthwhile. At a time 
when due to the continuing political hostilities, the omnicom- 
petence of the state is on the increase and when the educational 
processes have also been exposed to the invasion of the^ state 
Leviathan, the passionate appeal of Russell for the freedom of 
thought and opinion, both of the teachers and the students, is 
a significant contribution. His warnings against the encroach- 
ments of power-holders are opportune and he has made us 
aware of the essential truth that freedom alone is the proper 
environment for the growth of creativism. Genius cannot be 
made to order, Fr« growth is the proper antidote to decadence 
and stagnation. Thus the concept of freedom championed by 
Russell is the key to educational progress and advancement. 

^^.ussell has a profound faith in the transforming power of 
education. In place of fanaticism, militarism, dogmatism and 
class pride, education, if properly conducted, can produce a 
generation of human beings who have health, generosity, vigor 
and joy. This hope and faith in the regenerative power of 
• education is immensely satisfying. The extension of the well- 
being of society is dependent on a better education of human 
emotions and character. The ipereasing use of the technics of 
science and the rationalization of production and distribution 
will providp ample leisure to men and this can be properly 
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utilized in the creative enjoyment of the rich heritage of edu- 
cation and culture. But this inspiring optimism is met with a 
pessimistic note from a different quarter. Russell has given us 
a raAer gloomy picture,of education in the scientific society of 
thej utur e. 5^e growth of science has been brought about by 
the^quest of k nowle dge. But this quest can be dictated either 
by love for the object and tjie search for its beatific vision^ or 
by the desire to obtain power ove^r_the object. This latter or 
the manipulative approach is founded upon a governmental 
view of truth and the scientific society of the future will further 
accentuate this conception. There is a danger that in the 
scientific society, education will become an instrument of uni- 
formity along with the radio, the cinema and the press and 
thus along with advertisement it will become a method of 
public propaganda.^ In the scientific society there is the over- 
mastering dominance of the power impulse. Hence this society 
will be incompatible with the pursuit of truth and art and love.® 
Russell will say that this scientific society will not materialize 
for several centuries and hence the danger is not imminent. 
He also says that in his book, The Scientijic Oullookt he is only 
stating one side of the picture. Russell’s ideas on education in 
this book, however, appear to me as pseudo-Platonist. He says 
that in the scientific society there will be two types of education. 
There will be one system of education for the common people 
who will be trained in docility and contentment. They will be 
given manual training.^ Those children who are prospective 
power-holders will be given training in intelligence, self-com- 
mand and command over others. Russell prescribes rules which 
will govern admittance to the ranks of the power-holders and to 
some extent accepts the idea of transposition of ranks^ as advo- 
cated in Plato’s Republic. I feel that there is a contradiction 
between the grand and splendid optimism of Russell when he 
positively asserts that the millennium can be brought about in 
one generation, and his pessimistic picture of his pseudo-PIato- 
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nist scientific society. Either of these pictures is false. The 
first optimistic picture represents the triumph of psychology. 
The second gloomy picture represents the triumph of science. 
Russell had started with the premise that psychology, physio- 
logy and physics will create the better world of the future. But 
instead, we are faced with this paradox that psychology applied 
to education is pulling in one direction and science in its 
practical aspects is pulling in a totally different one. Russell s 
categorical statement that the scientific society will be incompa- 
tible with the pursuit of truth is enough to indicate that there 
is a huge contradiction between the two pictures. The exis- 
tence of this contradiction introduces a great difficulty in the 
very centre of Russell’s educational theory. 

A significant contribution of Russell to the ethical and psy- 
chological aspects of education is that he is the spokesman of 
a sound, robust and firm morality.* The picture of the domi- 
nance of fate in human life that he has drawn is one of the 
superb pieces of literary excellence.® But he docs not teach 
submission. He has reaffirmed in very powerful terms the 
Stoic attitude of heroic resistance. What cannot be prevented 
has to be calmly borne without making unnecessary fuss and 
without demanding fruitless verbal sympathy. I have been 
greatly inspired by his insistence on the cultivation of an 
attitude of impersonality by the development of a multiplicity 
of creative interests. Thus it is possible to rise superior ,to the 
fears of personal death. Russell is a neutralist and a sceptic in 
metaphysics but he will not yield to any theist in his demand 
for a strong, self-reliant moral character. When he says that h^^ 
would prefer his children to be truthful in their thought and 
words, even if they suffer misfortune,® I am reminded of the 
prophetic statements of Mahatma Gandhi. This quest for a 
firm and robust moral character through education, I regard as. 
another contribution of Russell to educational thought. ' 

But although I am inspired by Russell’s quest of a fearless 
truthful freedom, I do not agree with him in thinking that 
moral education should be complete by the time the child is six 

1 On Education, pp. I3l~32. 

* Mysticism and Logic, pp. 52-57. 

® On Education, p. 132. 
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years old.* I regard this as an example of unfounded and 
wrong optimism. Hindu writers on educational thought are of 
opinion that the students should receive moral training (Achara 
and Brahmacharya) under the guidance of the teacher at least 
up to the age of twenty-four. On the question of a tentative 
age-limit for moral education I feel that Russell is in the wrong 
and Ills optimism is unfounded. Moral training is too complex 
and too important a matter to be finished by the age of six. 

Russell is quite right in stating that sex education should be 
given to students. If given on objective and scientific lines, the 
imparting of sex education will give to the students a healthy 
outlook on this very important problem in a man’s life. But 
his other sociological opinions with regard to sex are, to say the 
least, too shocking for our society. Russell treats the question 
of sex basically as a physiological and psychological problem. 
Our culture is based on the fundamentally spiritual concept of 
chastity. The notion of chastity is the bed-rock of our culture 
and it has been reinforced by the spiritual lives of Buddha, 
Shankara, Dayananda, Ramakrishna and Gandhi. On this 
problem of the sociology of sex I and Russell belong to anti- 
thetical schools and lienee it is no use arguing. 

I will also like to make some reservations with regard to 
Russell’s views on the place of the classics in educational 
curriculum. The classical curriculum was established at the 
Renaissance. Russell finds a place for Greek and Latin in his 
specialized school curriculum meant for boys behveen the ages 
of fourteen and eighteen. But although he does not disparage 
the classical curriculum, he points out its defects.* He is wor- 
ried over its purely critical and hence negative and destructive 
orientation. Avoidance of mbtakes and literary perfection on 
the old pattern is its aim. By contrast, scientific education 
imparts to the learner the desire to build something positive 
and constructive.® Russell says that modern languages like 
French and German arc preferable from every point of view 
to Latin and Grcek.^ They arc not only more useful but give 

* On Education, p. 189. 

® Alysticism and Logic, p. 35. 

® On Education,'^, 1 13* 
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more culture in less time.^ Sc overwhelming in Russell’s mind 
is the case of French and German against Latin and Greek that 
he says that all the little good he got from years of classical 
education could have been obtained in later life in a month.^ 
Russell is truthful enough to confess that almost all his know- 
ledge of the classics is derived from translations. My own 
knowledge of Greek and Latin authors is derived entirely from 
translations and hence 1 am not in a position to fight out this 
issue. But if we were to decide on the issue of classical educa- 
tion, and not specifically of Greek and Latin classics, I have 
great regard for the Indian classics preserved in Sanskrit 
and Pali. The majesty and power of the Bhagavadagita cannot 
be reproduced in any translation. I can quote the authorities 
of Tilak, Gandhi and Aurobindo who have testified to the 
supreme influence which the Gila had on their character and 
personality. If quoting authorities is a little suspect in scientific 
and sceptical circles, I will say from my own experience that 
1 regard the Bhagavadagita and the Dhammapada as two of my 
greatest teachers. Hence in any debate on the question of the 
classics in education, I would advocate one compulsory paper 
in Sanskrit and Pali at the school and the college levels. 

I have earlier stated that I regard the emphasis on the con- 
cept of comprehensive freedom as Russell's contribution to edu- 
cational theory. We have earlier also discussed his views about 
the so-called “negative” theory of education. Russell contradicts 
himself on this point. In his book Eduzalion and the Social Order 
he says that he regards this school as sound so far as education 
of emotions is concerned but not as regards intellectual and 
technical education. Contrasted with the theories^pfjidiMration 
for individuality and education for citizenship he plainTy_statcs 
that there is more truth in the “negative? theory.® But in his 
paper “Education and Discipline” he forgets what he has 
stated in his book and says that he could not agree with this 
school (which thinks that education should have no positive 
purpose), because It was too individualistic and did not 


* In Praiie of Idleness^ p. 37. 

2 Sceptical Essays, p. 1 94. 

> Education and the Social Order, p. 29. 
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cognize the proper significance of knowledge.^ This contra- 
diction shows that Russell is not clear in his mind about the 
place of the negative theory in education. 

Russell has never been a Marxist. He has rejected the 
historical materialist explanation of history but he has been 
influenced by the general approach of seeking the social and 
political background of ideas. In his book, Education and Ike Social 
Order, he makes a half-serious attempt to trace the sociological 
roots of philosophical concepts. He says that the belief in 
the duality and difference of matter and mind is a consequence 
of the existence of different teachers to teach these subjects. 
If a third teacher combined the functions of the first teacher 
who had been exclusively teaching about matter and the second 
one teaching separately about mind, then in that case all 
children would be adherents of the sometime fashionable 
neutral monism.- I am amazed to find Russell making this 
fantastic attempt to out-Marxian the Marxian. To explain 
the genesis of the concepts of materialism, idealism and 
neutralism in this way is only a grotesque travesty of judgment 
and will not obtain any adherence. 

Russell is absolutely hostile to religious education because 
the eschatological and cosmological conclusions of the scrip- 
tures are doubtful and their ethical conclusions are based on 
supernatural sanctions. I do not subscribe to the irreligion of 
Russell. I do not doubt the evil and harmful influences of 
religion as a social institution. But so do I find evil and 
baneful influences of technology and science as social institu- 
tions. But is there any justification for the complete excom- 
munication of religion ? I have read the autobiographical 
confessions of Tolstoy, Shraddhananda and have been deeply 
influenced by the transforming and purifying force of religion 
revealed in their lives. I do not believe that a purely secularist 
education will give us that galaxy of powerful moral and 
spiritual heroes who liave shed light on world history. 

Russell is a great philosopher but there is no Russellian 
school of educational philosophy. Russell’s influence on 


\ “Education and Discipline”, In Praise of Idleness, p. 203. 
Education and the Social Order, pp. 152-53. 
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educational practice has not been in any way comparable 
to that of John Dewey. The significance of Russell lies not in 
having given us any great philosophy of education nor m 
having been a great and influential educational reformer. He, 
however, is important in the history of educational thought 
because he has had the boldness — although sometimes this 
boldness has been mistaken specially with regard to problems 
of religion and sex — to challenge established conventions. He 
has successfully played the role of the critic. He has made us 
active and energetic from the intellectual standpoint. This 
is a very great service in a democratic community. He has 
an inexhaustible and boundless curiosity for amassing more 
and more knowledge. His intellectual creativism is plethoric. 
In these days when a little knowledge makes us proud and 
complaiscent, Russell has presented an elevating example of 
the insatiable quest for pure learning. His whole life is a vast 
intellectual discipline. Thus he has concretely embodied the 
philosophical ideals behind education which he has stated in 
his writings. Hence his life as well as his writings are 
inspirations to educationists. 
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G iovanni Gentile (1875- ). one of the leaders in the neo- 

Hegelian school of Italian idealism, has been a powerlul 
thinker in the domain of modern pedagogics.' He has t e 
boldness to draw the subtlest educational conclusions from t e 
concept of mind as pure act which is the dominant Aeine of is 
philosophy. One of the greatest teachers of our time, Gentile 
was one of the most influential writers too. For some time he 
shaped the course of Italian educational policy when the fascists 
were in power in Italy. From 1922 to 1924 he was Minister of 
Public Education in Italy. Gentile has been one of the greatest 
interpreters of the history of European thought, especially idea- 
lism. Along with his colieague and friend, Croce, he was per- 
haps the most persistent intellectual influence in_ twentieth 
century Italian thought. He is credited with having introduced 
significant reforms in the school system of Italy. 


1. Philosophical Foundations of Education 


Gentile’s central concept like that of Hegel is the spirit. 
He is dissatisfied with materialism, naturalism, positivism, 
objectivism and scepticism. The unifying theme of his philo- 
sophy is the transcendent subject which is the pure act or s leer 
eternal becoming.' Gentile takes up the notion oT mm or Logos 


Giovanni Gentile’s educational ideas arc contained i" 
Reform of Education, authorized translation by Dino Iii„on- 

giari (London, Bcun Brothers, 1923), p. 250. _ 

Giovanni Gentile was professor of Philosophy at Universities 
in Pisa, Palcrmco and Rome. . i 

Gentile, Tcoria generate delta spirilo come Alto puro, 
into English as The Theory of Mind as Pure Act *>>’ »• Wildon 
Carr, Maemlllan & Co., London. 1922. On p. 277 of th s 
book, Gentile in expounding his idealism f**')'* • , 

the world into an eternal thcogony winch is fulrilled in 
inwardness of onr being.** 
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and interprets that in the dynamistic context of modern science. 
Science has given a shattering death-blow to any conception of 
pure rest or immutable motion. It enshrines, on the other 
hand, the concept of perpetual becoming, a ceaseless pulsation 
and eternal action. Gentile, like Bergson and Whitehead, 
accepts the scientific stress on becoming and motion. His 
concept of the spirit shows the influence of science. He does 
not conceive of a motionless silent transcendent cosmic self but 
reiterates the notion of mind as Pure Act. From Hegel he 
derives the concept of the, unity of the spirit and adds to that 
the theory of the spirit as pure act.* He is also deeply touched 
by the Christian emphasis on the spirit as benign and provident. 
He is not an agnostic. He offers us an activistic or actual type 
of idealism. 

Gentile, like Whitehead, regards the old dualism of subject- 
object predication as inadequate. The concrete spirit compre- 
hends both. It is the Immanent soul of the infinite subjects and 
the diverse multiple objects. Truly speaking, the subjects and 
the objects receive in the spirit their final reconciliation. 
Perhaps it would be more correct to say that both the subjects 
and the objects are the posUings or reflections or modalizations 
of the eternal spirit. Through the process of self-objectification 
the spirit aims at reflective awareness. Active self-cognition is 
the essence of the spirit. Hence it can be stated that the being 
of the spirit is perpetual immanent acting. 

Art, religion and philosophy are the moments of the spirit’s 
self-unfoldment. Art represents the triumph of subjectivity — 
the freedom of the artist from the trammels of external conven- 
tions and objectivism. If art vindicates the reality of the 
abstract subject, religion ushers in the triumph of the abstract 
object. The religious devotee is almost overpowered by the 
convincing towering majesty of God. Philosophy is the con- 
crete mean and synthesis of art and religion. The spirit as the 
unity of the subject and the object is philosophy itself. Philo- 
sophy is the culmination of spiritual self-consciousness. 

Since the spirit is the central reality or the highest concrete 
synthesis, any scheme of cultural renascence and the reconstruc- 

* Perhaps Gentile has been influenced by the Aristotelian 

concept of God as Pure Activity — Actus Purus. 
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tion of pedagogical curriculum should thoroughly bear Its 
impact. Culture and education are the contents of the spirit. 
The teacher is not an alien influence. He is to constitute with 
his pupils an atmosphere vibrant with spiritual union and 
communion. The school is not a mechanical spatio-temporal 
location for the satisfaction of the wage earner’s instinct but is 
a sanctury of the soul. It is a hallowed place where the 
authors who are studied, the teacher who inspires and the 
pupils %vho participate, are all engaged in a spiritual act of 
synthetic creation. In the educational process there is to be 
unity between thinking and action. Instead of meditating over 
dead unconnected concepts, creative re-living in a spiritual uni- 
verse is required. Educational activity is a union of cognition 
and action in the process of the unfoldment of the spirit. 

2. The Ideal of Education 


(a) Eflncation and Freedom* Education is not an 
objective fact of nature. It is action in quest of reflective con- 
sciousness. It is free spiritual becoming. Freedom both for the 
teachers and the taught must be the end of all educational 
endeavors. The sway of uncritical reflection and instinctive 
reactions has to be substituted by the receptive susceptible 
organic aclion of thought which results in the conscious control of 
our environment. It is through the action of thought that our 
character is formed and our consciousness attains a moulding. 
Through the process of education the pupil is made susceptible 
the impact of the rational interchange of ideas. Hence thc^ 
»niparting of the dead mechanical weight of unconnected 
scraps of information has to yield place to a loving solicitude 
on the part of the educators who aim to unfold the spiritual 
potencies of the students. The school l»as to become a place 
''here the pupils arc trained to conquer fear and to attain 
freedom. 


(b) Erliicntion nnd Culture, Education is free creativity, 
ence it implies the efflorescence of culture. Gentile pleads 
or the replacement of the commonly prevalent realistic concept 
o culture. He stresses the spirituality of culture. The realistic 
i'Ppro.'ich to culture conceives of it as a fact and a datum. 
r'«e culture, on the other hand, is identical with spiritual 
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activity. Culture is not to be excavated from antique archaeo- 
logical mounds or museums of classical manuscripts. Books and 
libraries are not to be regarded as the antecedent conditions of 
culture. Culture is a perpetual release of the powers of the soul 
through spiritual activities. Its essence is this ceaseless spiritual 
activity. It is a constant moulding of the soul. It is not prior 
to the acts of the spirit. The classicists enshrine the textual 
study of the past tomes as the element of culture. Such study 
is fruitful but for being an ingredient of culture, the past must 
be rescued from its dead sleeping chamber. Through the 
powers of interpretative understanding and synupathetic evoca- 
tion the past should be fused into the dynamic contents of 
spiritual becoming. The business of the educator, therefore, is 
to make culture the pulsating content of a man’s personality. 
Thus culture is equated with the progressive march of man to 
freedom. But this does not mean that culture is a far off 
remote ideology. It is the actualization of our spiritual per- 
sonality. It is not an external spectacle or show to be preser- -] 
ved in museums. It is an act of spiritual freedom or liberation. 
The liberation of the spirit means the development or extolment 
of our being through free endeavors. It is not an external 
addition but inner self-realization. Thus culture means life 
and becoming. A comprehensive humanistic concept of culture 
is equated with a genuine unfoldment of the human personality. 

A living culture is the life of the human mind and education is 
the creation of this living culture. It is evident, that this 
idealistically conceived culture is not one of the subjects of 
educational curriculum, it is the entire content of education 
atseffi ■ 

The spiritual interpretation of culture also comprehends 
science within it. The external instrumentalistic conception of 
science has to be replaced by a view which regards it as the 
actualization of humanity through the formation of the moral 
mind. Science is synchronistic with a devout spirit of quest 
and prolonged endeavors for the sake of humanity. It is, as 
an ingredient of personality, the perennial stirring of our being 
by ethical impulses. 

(e) The Ideal of Education. We have earlier said that 
elation means the realization of freedom. Freedom is born 
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in the process of the acquisition of cultured personality. Hence 
it can be stated that according to Gentile, the ideal of educa- 
tion is the growth of free spiritual activity which means the 
attainment of liberty and culture. This is possible through 
persistent philosophic endeavors at synthesis. 

The Renaissance advocated a humanistic approach to edu- 
cation. It enshrined subjective freedom in place of the ecclesi- 
astical domination of the Middle Ages. Art provided the model 
for educational endeavors during the age of the Renaissance. 
The Counter-Reformation was marked by the decay of art and 
the imitation of classicism. Classicism was triumphant up to 
the time when a revolt was initiated against it by romanticism. 
In the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries the pattern and 
the model for educational enterprises was provided by religion 
and science. Gentile pleads for a philosophic synthesis of the 
subjective orientation of art towards education prevalent at the 
time of the Renaissance and the objective orientation towards 
education of science and religion prevalent in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. He is critical of all one-sided abs- 
tractions and wants the synthetic quest of liberty. The philo- 
sophic concept of synthesis is directed to the articulation of the 
critical and reflective spirit of man. This enshrinement of the 
philosophic spirit of criticism is aimed at the discovery of the 
diverse and multiple experiences which cover the content of the 
spirit as pure activity. 

In some systems of educational thought attention has been 
given rather too mucli to the external filling of the contents of 
the mind. It is the chief merit of Gentile’s spiritual theory of 
pedagogics that he stresses the formation of personality. If a 
merely surface view of things is adopted, one finds the external, 
egoistic, limited mortal personality. Modern psycholog>’ and 
science arc basically concerned with this Aristotelian concept 
of individuality. But there is the aspect of transcendent 
subjectivity also. This is the real personality of man and is 
identical with the inmost selves of all humanity. Gentile, 
hence, refutes (he conception of education as an empirically 
ohscrx'ahlc fact and, almost in a Vedantic spirit, stales that 
education is concerned \vii!i “a mystical formation of super- 
individual spirituality, which is the only real, concrete person- 
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ality actualized by the individual.” But this spirituality is not 
equivalent to the acquisition of some pre-established solutions. 
Education is spiritual action and is thus a perpetual process of 
i^ever-fresh creation. It is the cultivation of that restless inquisi- 
tive mind that is ever busy finding the solutions of the problems 
that arise in the course of the mental and moral journey of man. 
Man is to be considered as an educable animal and he has to 
be enabled to actualize has superior nature. 

Education is thus a moral and spiritual process. The 
individual man is one of the fragments of humanity. Humanity 
is one continuous spiritual entity and hence a spiritual inter- 
pretation of the total activities of mankind is required. The 
evergrowing streams of the contents of collective activity are 
preserved in the eternal spontaneous present. The past is the 
matrix of the present and the present is the maturation of the 
past. Hence spiritual activity is the enacting of the transmu- 
tation of the heavy unrelieved weight of the past into the 
throbbing vital pulsations of the present. This imposes a 
hallowed and devout outlook on life. Liberty is oriented to 
the free pursuit of duties. This means the voluntary acceptance 
of ceaseless efforts for the continuous self-creation of the 
personality. The traditional momentum engineered by rigid 
mechanical and 6xed crystallization which is the canon of 
pursuit in several educational institutions has to be given up. 
If spirit is free activity, then the true ideal of education can be 
the formation of a personality which is broad-minded in its 
sympathies, ever receptive to fresh suggestions, full of the spirit 
of zest which always doubts, enquires and criticizes and is 
vivified by the renovating power of the spirit. Only such an 
alert, agile, adventurous mind can be the medium for that 
continuous creation which is the being of the spirit. 

3 . The Unity of Education 

(a) The School^ the Teacher and the Pupils. From the 
concept of mind as pure act or the reality of the transcendental 
subject as the eternal becoming, follows the implication that 
in educational plans and programs it is essential to recognize 
the dominant theme of compreliensive unity. Unity at all 
levels is essential — a spiritual unity between the teachers and 
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the pupils, unity between the physical, intellectual and moral 
aspects of education and unity between the supposedly divergent 
areas of discipline and freedom. From the metaphysical concept 
of the idea of good, Plato had drawn the political concept of 
the unity of the poUs and similarly from the theory of spiritual 
act as becoming, Gentile has drawn the implication of unity at 
all levels of education. 

Rousseau stood for freedom and spontaneity. Dr. Arnold 
was a champion of discipline in the school. As a pedagogue in 
the gymnasium for nearly seven years Hegel also stood for dis- 
cipline and boys were afraid of him. Gentile is opposed to this 
distinction between freedom and discipline. Discipline is not 
to be considered an external imposition. It is a natural habit 
of the mind which students have to cultivate through serious 
and earnest devotion to their work. It is based on the develop- 
ment of concentrated attention following from absorbing 
interest in the work. 

Another aspect of this unity of education is the repudiation 
of the separation between a moral and an intellectual education. 
Morality is an all-pervasive attitude and orientation. Gentile 
believes and rightly so that it is unwise to consider any depart- 
ment of life as morally indifferent. Every word uttered cither 
by the teacher or the student has a moral import and every 
action and movement is pregnant with ethical value. Hence 
it is essential to cultivate a reverent consciousness of the sacred 
task which teaching is. Sometimes it has been supposed that 
moral education is concerned with the development of a firm 
will. But will and intellect arc not rigidly separated. If intel- 
lect is developed it docs lead to tlic realization of a spiritual 
meaning in life and consequently to the cultiv'ation of cha- 
racter. 

This concept of the unity of education implies the deep 
unity of the teacher and the pupil. The teacher is not a symbol 
of external authority. He is there not to curb the autonomy 
of the pupils. The process of educational evolution implies the 
creation of a meaningful and intense atmosphere in which botli 
the teachers and the taught participate. Tijc authority claimed 
by the teacher is not an external or formal demand but is a 
natural conseqjjcncc of the effective action performed by him in 
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the educating process. There has to be achieved an unity be- 
tween the personality of the teacher and the taught. The human 
personality is an unity and education as the creative spiritual 
act has to conform to the unity of personality. Thus only can 
we get over the narrow ideal of a fragmentary education which 
believes in the amassing of unrelated pieces of information. 
Education is a discipline of the soul and its value can be expres- 
sed only by converting it into a process of spiritual expression. 
Mind as pure act implies the continuous creation of an 
atmosphere in which the teacher and the pupil dynamically 
participate. The class-room is not an external place for the 
repetition of old texts. The spirit of the old authors has to be 
relived and thus the authors, the teachers and the pupils become 
members of an unitary spiritual family. The school can be 
transformed into a dedicated sanctuary for the sublimation of 
the human spirit. It can be made to represent the accumulated 
experience of ages and can be vivified with the sentiments of 
noble enthusiasm and immortal love. The atmosphere of 
educational institutions should be spiritually so dynamic that 
the very habitation there leads to the imbibing of culture. 
Culture is not an ethereal concept. It has to be an organic 
part of the process of learning in the school. But this sanctified 
conception of the school as the edifice of culture implies that 
the teacher is a spiritual personality and not a dignified wage- 
career. He has to be a repository of the reverent feelings and 


the trustful affection of the student population. He, in turn, 
has to be the symbol of a spiritual reality. He has to transcend 
a mechanical and purely economic-utilitarian outlook He is 
to represent the ever-growing freshness and zest of a spiritual 
outlook. He is to enter the class-room as the dynamo of spiri- 
tual energy. His presence should ignite a spiritual spark. His 
journey to the class-room is a discovery of the diverse spiritual 
potentialities of his pupils. Every pupil attending the class has 
diverse spiritual powers of action. This many-sidedness and 
plurality has to be an object of spiritual quest. An attempt 
has to be made to find out the phases of spiritual dynamics 
revealing themselves in the personality of the pupils. Even the 
\ame pupil is a different spiritual personality from day to day. 
Thus the spiritual conception of education implies that the 
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teacher should be inspired by a moral fervour and should 
approach his task in an organic way. Only then can he enter 
the class-room ^^thrilled and throbbing in the anticipation of 
new truths to reveal.** In this way he can discover the crea- 
tivism of the spirit at diverse levels and in difTerent pupils. He 
would take delight in awakening in pupils new areas of interest. 
He would explore the possibilities of directing the attention of 
the pupils to some of the fields which have imparted to him his 
major insights of life. This does not imply either a stilling of 
the possibilities of the pupils or any uncouth interference with 
their spontaneity. Rather, this would involve a transfusion into 
the pupil of a part of the spiritual spark of the teacher. But to 
fulfil this creative spiritual role, the meaning of the resplend- 
ence of the spirit as pure act, has to be kept in mind. The 
spirit is not a given fact. It has to be continuously recreated 
by a process of discovery, service and love. Thus education 
becomes an integral part of a spiritual pilgrimage. 

(b) Character and Physical Education, Physical culture 
has been regarded as an important clement in man’s develop- 
ment. Both Plato and Aristotle favored the adequate cultiva- 
tion of a man’s physique. But both of them were cautious to 
warn that physical culture was to be viewed as an essential 
part of the spiritual development of man. Plato, in the Republic, 
pointed out that bodily excellence is for the sake of the soul. 
In the metaphysics of Aristotle, the lover is supposed to be for 
the sake of the higher and hence body has to be cultivated for 
the sake of the soul. But inspitc of the metaphysical emphasis 
of Plato and Aristotle, in Greek culture there was the dominance 
of naturalism. The Greeks were not a remarkably spiritual 
people. Christianity stressed the salvation and beatitude of the 
S'sfil and hence it tended to exalt an ascetic code of conduct. 

'' p|'sical education suffered under the impact of medieval 
<^ristianity because the orientation of efforts was towards the 
■^tri^cendent. In modern times there is the advocacy of a 
''oioUnistic approach as opposed to Christian asceticism. It is 
^uovdhat humanism has encouraged an attitude which favors 
the development of all aspects of a man’s existence. 

Gentile stresses that physical culture also is a part of spiri- 
tual education. It is fantastic to separate the development of 
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will and character from the development of the body. Hence 
the teachers of physical culture should have a grounding not 
only in physiology, anatomy and hygiene but they should also 
have an acquaintance with the studies and disciplines which are 
useful in the formation of character. In course of physical 
education an attempt is made to develop a sense of order, disci- 
pline, agility and sportsmanship. These traits are simultane- 
ously also the ingredients of a moral education. Hence it is to 
be realized that it is not possible toseparate the different phases 
and aspects of education. There is a deep running thread of 
continuity. Hence even physical education has to be cultivated 
with the ultimate purpose of strengthening a firmness of will 
and purpose and a reflective consciousness of the coherence of 
the separate aims of existence into the meaningful apperception 
of spirit as pure act. 

(c) The Curriculum. Gentile Is primarily concerned with 
enunciating a spiritual philosophy of education. He does not 
go into the details of the curriculum. There are a fetv points, 
however, which are significant. He is opposed to the dominance 
of grammar. Grammar has a place but it should not oppress 
the natural and spontaneous flow of speech. The subject-matter, 
generally, has to be selected from the context of the environ- 
ment of the pupils. Gentile pleads for tlie cultural role of 
nationalism in education. Nationalism has both a pragmatic 
and a philosophical meaning. It is a phase of the manifesta- 
tion of the creative spirit. It is an act of the spirit in the 
process of sclf-dlscovcry. Its pragmatic significance emerges 
from the fact that pupils come from a certain peculiar histori- 
cal, geographical and psychological background. The curri- 
culum has to be devised with reference to this background;pf 
national environment. There would be nothing wrong, accord^Vj; 
to Gentile, if Italian students get a thorough training in Italij^jp 
Iiistory and culture. Similarly it is only proper that Frci^^^j 
students should concentrate in their curriculum, on FreJ^yj^j 
history, civilization and ethology. This docs not mcaij^pj 
aggrandizement of one’s national achievements. It only - 

a cognizance of the simple fact that our souls to a considerable 
extent represent the utterances of the dominant trends in our 
phj'sical and social environment. 
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Philosophy should have a significant place in the curriculum. 
If has two aspects. A general philosophic education including 
art and religion is the ideal aim of all true educative acts. In 
this comprehensive sense the entire educational process is a 
philosophical enterprise. But philosophy has a limited technical 
meaning also. According to Gentile, special philosophical 
training is also an essential ingredient of secondary schools. 

4 . Conclusion and Reflections 

Gentile has been one of the most po^verful writers of philo- 
sophical prose. He has deep and sincere convictions and he 
expresses them in an impressive way. I personally have been 
more impressed by the stylistic vigor and linguistic power of 
Gentile than of Groce. I do not know if this is partly due to 
the excellence of the English translations of Gentile’s works. 

What is of significance in Gentile as a philosopher of educa- 
tion is his vast power of intellectual integration. The central 
concept of liis mature philosophical investigations is the dyna- , 
mic creative spirit. This concept which Gentile calls mind as 
pure act, is (he all-pervasive theme of his pedagogical thought. 
He identifies spirit and philosophical consciousness. Culture 
and education are the processes of philosophic reflection. The 
details of the activities of the class-room and the curriculum are 
to be devised and the personalities of the teacher and the pupils 
to be moulded in consonance with the full recognition of the 
vast creative powers of the spirit. Freedom and discipline as 
well as the physical, intellectual and moral aspects of education 
arc to be linked up and synthesized with reference to the reali- 
zation of the novel creative potentialities of the spirit. Gentile 
has devised an educational philosophy, keeping always the 
spirit in view. This is the greatness of an original thinker and 
philosopher. He knows how to draw the most significant 
implications from his basic thought. The greatness of a system 
docs not consist in presenting a telephone-directory of all pos- 
sible points and details. It is essential not to lose sight of the 
governing principles amidst the complex medley of factual 
details, 'i here must not be an absence of details but the diffc- 
rent points should not loosely and independently hang in the 
b-alancc but must be organic phases of the central principles. 
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A materialist and a realist will not subscribe to the basic theme 
of Gentile. But he will have to grant that Gentile is one of the 
most powerful minds of our time. It is a literary pleasure to 
find Gentile drawing the most relevant pedagogical conclusions 
from his concept of mind as pure act. 

But although I have been greatly impressed by Gentile’s 
ability of integral philosophical synthesis, I find it difficult to 
accept his concept of mind as pure act which is his dominant 
theme. I am an idealist but still I fail to concur with the 
particular view sponsored by Gentile regarding a universal 
mind. Mind, according to Gentile, is not a thing, not fact but 
act, pure act which never is. Mind as pure act is immortal 
in its absolute essence. In consonance with the prevailing 
trends of western psycliology, Gentile believes that mind is not 
a substance but act or process. In western thought there is no 
clear specification of the relation between the cosmic mind and 
the human mind. In Hegel and in Gentile, one of the greatest 
stumbling-blocks is that they do not always have this simple 
and basic point in view. Hegel may endlessly talk about the 
distinction between the universal and the particular and 
Gentile may philosophize about the infinite and finite, but after 
liaving studied some portions of Vcdantic philosophy, when I 
turn to Hegel and Gentile, I am greatly disturbed by their 
failure to specify the distinction between the universal divine 
mind and the limited human mind. The failure to stick to this 
elementary but immensely important distinction introduces fatal 
flaws in the otherwise gigantic intellectual edifices which these 
philosophers have built up. I do not attack the intellectual 
right of a philosopher to raise consciousness or mind to the 
highest pinnacle. But I rvant to rvam that the jjhilosopher 
must bear in mind some simple but important points. He has 
to keep in view tliat according to the findings of modern 
anthropology and sociology mind bears the traces of its social 
emergence. There arc differences of considerable significance 
between the minds of the primitive people and the civilized 
human beings. Another point of significance is, as the medical 
scientists liavc pointed out, that the functionings of the mental 
apparatus arc determined by the physiological apparatus. 
Some evolutionists have pointed out that in the course of 
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terrestrial and cosmic evolutionary progression, mind is a late 
emergent. Matter appears first and then comes life and latterly 
emerges mind. I think that any sane and plausible view of 
cosmology has to take into account these insights of sociology, 
anthropology, medical science and evolutionism. A theory of 
mind as pure act or transcendent subjectivity or eternal present 
may testify to the romantic power of poetic imagination of the 
philosopher but it has to wrestle heavily with the insights and 
conclusions of other relevant disciplines. I have an emotional 
sympathy with the idealistic conclusions of Gentile but I find 
that there are so many phases and phenomena in the universe 
that a simple theory’of mind as pure act does not satisfy me. It 
leaves me empty. The world still appears to be enigmatic and 
chaotic. I feel that a more comprehensive philosophy is the 
need of the hour, which can synthesize the major abstractions 
of the physical and natural sciences with the propositions of 
the social science, ethics and literature. I believe that any 
one-sided abstraction is inadequate. The greater the synthesis 
the more can wc approximate to an acceptable view of truth and 
reality. Hence I think that Gentile’s conception of mind as 
pure act, significant as it is in terms of having imparted a 
modernistic scientific tinge to the spiritual view of reality, needs 
considerable amendment and re-interpretation in the light of 
modern knowledge. 

Gentile’s aim was to synthesize spiritual universalis2n and 
nationalism in his educational philosophy. He derived tlic 
concept of the spirit from Hegel’s philosophy. Nationalism he 
brought from his Italian background. As an incentive to the 
discovery of the soul of a people — Volls^eist — nationalism has a 
grc.al cultural significance. It has accentuated a curious and 
at limes reverent attitude to the past and its heroes and 
memories. It lias imparted a bond of cohcsivcncss and 
homogeneity to people. At times it has made a people sur\’ivc 
amidst great frustrations and i)oHtical anguish. But nationalism 
has not justified the noble liopes reposed in it by Mazzini, 
Aurohindo and Renan. It, at times, becomes the cry of 
mtercsted groups who want to exploit other sections. In 
•enuany .and Italy it had a proncncss to be identified with 
tljc fiftcisiic aggrandizement of power and conquest of other 
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peoples. It should be a warning that so great a philosopher of 
the dynamic nature of the mind and its divinity and a supporter 
of the Christian view of the world as Gentile, became the 
protagonist of Mussolini's fascistic policy.^ This shows that 
nationalism is not an unmixed blessing. Hence I urge that 
the nationalistic bias in education has to be carefully watched. 

As a philosopher of idealism, Gentile advocates the organi- 
zation of the educational curriculum in terms of the spiritual 
creative act. It is true that we need philosophical synthesis. 
This synthesis has to be a harmonious reconciliation of both 
contemplation and action. There is to be the contemplation, 
however, not only of abstract concepts and the categories of 
cognitional understanding but of the world and its problems 
too. In an era of grossly mundane and secularistic considera- 
tions we have lost sight of the powers of spiritual harmony. It 
is gratifying to note that Gentile has inculcated an attitude of 
devout reverence towards the leaching profession. Both the 
teacliers and the pupils arc to be united in a spiritual process of 
soul-communion. This spiritual stress is of the uttermost 
significance in the Indian perspective. Our educational insti- 
tutions arc becoming too mcchanically-oricntcd. The teachers 
arc getting imbued ivlth a trade union ideology. Students are 
becoming riotous, frustrated and job-hunters. The people 
outside have a sneaking admiration for the holders of all-India 
services. They have slender genuine regard for the university 
and the teachers. At such an hour it is wise to remember the 
noble teaching of Gentile that the school is a spiritual sanctuary 
and a place for the cultivation of our soul. The aim of the 
school is to provide spiritual delight and an all-round chasten- 
ing and ennoblement. It is essential to cultivate science and 
technology. For the sake of survival in the complex world of 
modern civilization, it will be suicidal to neglect science. But 


^ When Gentile was minister of education in the first Mussolini 

Cabinet he liad stated that schools should be employed 

“for strengthening the nation and making Fascists I’lic 

state is, as it ought to be, a teacher..'.. ..In the school, the 
Slate comes to consciousness of its real being.” Quoted in 
Alxonzo F* Myers and Clarence O. ^VilliaIns, Education in a 
Democracy (N. J. Prentice Hall, 1950), p. 172. 
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science cannot provide a meaning to our existence. It cannot, 
by itself, provide a philosophy of life. Education has to provide 
a total and integral outlook. It is imperative to have a 
perspective of comprehensive coherence. Gentile’s significance 
lies in this that he has stressed the meaning of a philosophical 
approach to life. There is an element of gigantic uncertainty 
in life. Amidst the trials and torments of life, a philosophic 
realization of the sense of cosmic majesty and love can provide 
a depth of consolation and an intensity and wealth of incentive 
to work. Education is not only a preparation for such a 
philosophical outlook, in this lies its sole justification. 
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cJi/ii/ZicZ/'c "Appi'Cineli ic Z/ie 

fit'll cscpltif o>fl ^ditcaiiC'ii 

A philosophy of education is integrally -connected ^vith the 
prevailing philosophy of life and culture.^ Whether we 
examine the educational systems of the Sparta of Lycurgus, or 
of Periclean Athens, or whether we take a look at the medieval 
cloisters and schools of Albertus or Thomas Aquinas or Nicholas 
of Cusa, or we examine the curriculum of the universities 
of Cordova or Paris or whether we take a look at the gigantic 
technological institutes of the industrial countries of the West 
— everywhere we find a close connexion between the patterns 
of education and the dominant conceptions of life and the 
changes in the orientation to life are reflected in the changes 
in the curricula, methods and technics of education.® If the 
influential Indian philosophers and sages have regarded the 
acquisition of transcendental knowledge (para vtdya) as the 
highest aim of a man, since Bacon and Descartes the modern 
men of science and industry accept the values of conquest of 


^ This chapter incorporates the points made in my speeches 
on “The Aims of Education” at the U.P. Govt. Seminar at 
Mussoorie on June 4, 1956, and on “True Education” at 
the Patna University Wheeler Senate Hall on August 12, 
1960. 

® For philosophy of education, John S. Brubacha, Modern 
Philosophies of Education (New York, McGraw Hill, 1939) ; 
Franz De Houre, Philosophy and Education (New York, Ban 
Ziger, 1931) ; Ross L. Finney, A Sociological Philosophy of 
Education (New York, Macmillan, 1928) ; Human H. Horne, 
The Democratic Philosophy of Education (New York, Macmillan, 
1933) ; Edward A, Fitzpatrick, Readings in the Philosophy 
of Education (New York, Appleton-Gentury, 1936) ; Quincy 
A. Kuehner, A Philosophy of Education (New York, Prentice- 
Hall, 1935) William H. Kilpatrick, Source Book in the 
Philosophy of Education (New York, Macmillan, 1934). 
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the forces of external nature as the dominant imperative of a 
technological commercial civilization. Some of the “philoso- 
phies” of education can be thus represented.^ 

(i) Transcendental :■ In the Upanishads and Samkara. 
Also in the Christian philosophers who believed in beatitude, 
blessedness and the kingdom of God. 

(ii) Perfectionist and Liberal : Stressing the full develop- 
ment of the total facilities and capacities of men. Aristotle, 
Locke, Rousseau, Confucius and the 1 7th century Western 
Humanists may be said to belong to this group. It should be 
remembered, however, that a writer can belong to two groups. 
In ancient India, perfection of character or aryalva wasregarded 
as the ideal of education. Rama and Krishna are revered 
because it is believed that they embodied this virtue, Buddlia 
represents the perfection of moral character because he was 
ready, it is said, to sacrifice his life even for the sake of a deer. 

(iii) Utilitarian : Inculcates that education is for earning 
a “living” through the pursuit of some “vocation”. Gandhi’s 
“Basic Education” will be included here. 

(iv) Socio/ogicol : Stresses that education is for “Citizen- 
ship”. The Greeks believed in this ideal. Mannheim’s socio- 
logical conception of education and Dewey’s emphasis on 
sharing in present conjoint experiences may be included in this 
category. Those social thinkers who sponsor the pursuit 
of accommodation, adjustment and socialization through the 
cultivation of group responsiveness also may be included in tins 
group. 

To evolve a comprehensive philosophy of education in 
India tod.ay, wc have to adopt a synthetic approach. There is 
present in India, a strong rcvivalistic note as is manifested in 
the Gurukulas and the Rishtkulas. On the otiicr hand, some of 
the significant elements of scientific industrialism arc reflected 
m the modern polytechnic institutes and national institutes of 
1 hjsics and Chemistn*. Wc are not dccidcrl about wli.at wc 
"ant in our country. Is our objective the transpl.antatton of a 
ccntr.aliy.cd industrial civilization on the pattern of tlie Occident 

I lus scheme represented below was discussed by tlic author 

at a lecture delivered at the Z’.afna Tminin^ College 

on Octol>cr-}, 1950. 
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or do we dream of the revival of the hoary Vedic and Rama- 
yanic past ? The government of the day seems \vedded to a 
scientific and socialistic civilization but quite a substantial body 
of Indian citi 2 ens have a passioTiate longing for tiie resnscitatvon 
of the small-scale rural patterns which enshrined the values of 
Hindu Civilization. We, thus, are not yet very specific in our 
aims and hence our students do not imbibe any coherent philo- 
sophy. Our intellectuals and students as ^vell, are going 
through a process of mental schizophrenia. This makes it 
doubly essential that a clear approach be evolved towards 
education. 

The ancient Greeks were right in stressing gymnastic and 
music. The physical base (the annamayaand the prdnamaya kosas) 
has first to be perfected. Since man is a somatopsychic 
organism, a strong physique is essential both for obtaining 
success in the various struggles of life and for being the recep- 
tacle of intellectual knowledge.* With physical weakness, the 
individual will not be prompted to undergo the huge toil 
involved in intellectual efforts.® Hence we have to accept the 
Platonic-Aristotelian insight and along with our program of 
theoretical acquisition, the necessary physical basis must not be 
neglected. A good physique being the most significant basis 
for all individual and social progress, its (development should be 
a top-priority in any scheme of educational planning. Physical 
development, however, should not be confused with a narrowly 
conceived athleticism and muscle-culture which if practised 
with too much of exclusive attention often lead to coarseness 
and brutishness. 

There is also some truth in what Samkara and Thomas 
Aquinas say. According to the Hindu spiritual leader, know- 
ledge is for the sake of emancipation ^)* 

In the present-day sensate and materialistic civilization one 
may not be tempted to make efforts towards spiritual liberation 
and union with an eternal blissful being. But any sound system 
of education must provide for mental peace and integration of 

* Satyadeva Parivrajaka, Jiidna ke Udydna Me and Sanjivam 

Bull (2 vols.), in Hindi. 

2 Cf. Francis Thompson, Health and Holiness (Herder, 1905); 

Wood, Health and Education. 
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personality. This requires a transcedence of too much of 
engrossment in the details of humdrun existence. Hence a 
spiritual outlook is needed even if one may not accept the 
details of Samkarite or Thomistic metaphysics. The quest of 
knowledge for the sake of beatitude is also exemplified in the 
life of Thomas Aquinas. He makes provision for both faith 
and reason.' Reason is certainly and absolutely needed to 
probe into the secrets of the cosmos* but life cannot be built 
only on the basis of reason. It will be silly to think that ^ve 
can argue out with the student the formulas of moral life before 
he sets out on the path of moral endeavors. Faith in moral 
values is essential to give a meaning to our existence. It is 
possible to construct a system of naturalistic ethics or humanist 
secular ethics. But this is realizable only as an intellectual ideal. 
G. E. Moore in England and M. N. Roy in India have cham- 
pioned such a non-religious approach to ethics. But, at least 
in the context of modern India, I have grave doubts that a 
moral code divorced from religion would have adequate sanc- 
tion to obtain credence. From the practical standpoint a moral 
code divorced from any religious faith, appears ‘a difficult pro- 
position.’* It is possible that a blind acceptance of complete 
secularism and materialism may damage the moral fiber of our 
student population. Modern democratic society is associated 
with the ideal of secularism. While secularism in the sense of 
state indifference to religious ideologies and equal treatment by 
the state to all religious denominations is an acceptable ideal, 

' In the Divine Comedy, Dante pleads for a synthesis of r^son 
(symbolized by Virgil) and revelation (symbolized by Beat- 
rice). In the modern scientific world it is difficult to 
believe in revelation. I am only pleading for a firm faith 
^ in moral values. 

The reaction against inlcllcctualism and rationalism repre- 
sented by Rousseau and Tolstoy was a very temporary trend 
in Western thought. , ,. 

“Let us with caution indulge the superstition, that mora!il> 
can be maintained without religion. ^V’hatcvcr rnay be 
conceded to the influence of refined education on minds ol 
peculiar structure, reason and experience both forbid us to 
expect, that nation.al morality can prcv.nil in exclusion ot 
religious principle.** (George Washington s Farewell 
Address). 
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it should not be taken to mean the absolute exclusion of moral 
and religious teaching. The basic concepts of morality should 
be taught in centres of learning. Even scientists arc giving up 
their arrogant attitude of the eighteenth and nineteenth centu- 
ries. Now they state that they only analyze some of the seg- 
ments of natural phenomena and they are reluctant to provide 
cosmic philosophies of life. The growing awarness of the limi- 
tations of reason provides an additional ground why the 
Thomistic view of supplementing faith and reason should be 
considered to have some plausibility. I am not pleading that 
faith in the dogmatics of Hinduism or Christianity be resusci- 
tated in this critical ege. I am only saying that firm faith in a 
scheme of values is essential even for success in the ordinary 
domains of life. 

In our university curricula it is essential to provide a 
synthesis of the East and the West. It will be ridiculous to 
ostracize Western sciences and technology.^ But with them the 
abiding persistent part of our spiritual and moral heritage must 
also be taught to the students. The great stream of knowledge 
and ethics which was developed in the East must not be allowed 
to languish. Hence it is essential to integrate as much as 
possible of the apparently divergent and incongruent streams of 
intuitions. The test of wisdom is this reconciling power of 
synthesis. Whitehead, and Hegel before him, have stressed the 
cultural and philosophical significance of synthesis. At the 
present hour it is extremely unwise to develop any isolationist 
outlook. The moral and spiritual heritage of the East has to be 
accepted along with the imbibing of the concepts and proposi- 
tions of Western sciences. Hence what is needed is an integral 
philosophy of education which will attempt a harmonious syn- 
thesis of the significant ideals of education developed, so far, by 
thinking humanity and will foster the quest of social welfare, 
economic justice and moral and spiritual emancipation of man. 

1 It is a tribute to the influence of the West that several of the 
great political and social leaders of Asia and Africa were 
cither educated in the West or had spent considerable time 
■ there. Organized intellectual life has a very strong and 
long tradition in the West. Even Thomas Aquinas and 

\Hegel had M.A. degrees, and Karl Marx had a Doctor’s 
degree from the University of Jena. 
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This integral synthetic approach will provide “active 
wisdom” which is so important today. By the systematic and 
prolonged interpretation and criticism of present' experiences it 
will evoke initiative and foster zest and dynamism. Education, 
thus conceived as the process of accentuation of responsiveness, 
will provide the stimulus to the students and also enhance, the 
dignity and prestige of the teacher. 

In order that this comprehensive conception of education 
he realized, the teacher has to be given an elevated stature. 
He has to play a dynamic and creative role in modern India. 
Some of the greatest figures of the modern world have been 
teachers. Einstein ^vas a teacher and so have been Whitehead, 
James, Dewey, Wallas, Max Weber and Laski. They have 
added their quota to the moulding of the direction of civiliza- 
tion, They were content with performing their jobs in a spirit 
of dedication. They coveted no external honours and political 
posts. In ancient India, teachers like Drona and Vasistha 
enjoyed great prestige because of their character and personality. 
They did not seek the intervention of the political rulers for 
selfish gains. Due to the persistence of adverse political 
Circumstances our sense of values has become adversely affected. 
If the teachers want to have the revival of the prestige and 
esteem they had in the remote past, they have to obtain a deep 
^md intimate knowledge of the subject matter tlieyare handling 
l^nd they have to approach the student population with an 
jntuuivc appreciation of the reverence for each human person. 

) tlicir comprehensive spiritual approacli will be tlic founda- 
tion of the educational reconstruction of India. 
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Mangiiage '^eacltmg : ^reUems and Snggesficns 
I. Language : Its Role and Function 

L anguage is one of the most significant media for inter-subjec- 
tive communication. As the most explicit and rationa y 
developed means for the transmission of thought, it has ma e 
possible the socialization of man and has been thereby a potent 
medium for the growth of civilization and culture. First of all, 
it is a medium for inner-communication. It makes possible for 
the human being to think on a diverse set of problems. It 
organizes the numerous experiences which a man encounters as 
a social being. Through the means of linguistic symbols^ and 
concepts it is possible to incorporate an element of rational 
order and coherence in the pluralistic medley of countless dis- 
organized bits of experiences. This process of linguistic system- 
atization distinguishes the social living human beings from the 
dull ever-repetitive inertia of animal life. Secondly, the 
development of idcative patterns makes possible the processes of 
human thought and their ready communication to other 
individuals and groups. How brutish and nasty would have 
been the life of man if he would not have been able to express 
his emotions to other persons ? Language has made possible 
the expression of our emotions. A mother fondles the child, a 
friend expresses sympathy for a friend in bereavement and a 
poet gives permanent shape to his temporary feelings at having 
seen a cuckoo or a bunch of daffodil flowers — ail these are done 
through the linguistic medium. Without going into the details 
of the differences between evocative language — or the language 
of emotion and symbolic language — on the language of 
thought, it is possible to assert that language is one of the 
dominant factors in the social communication and inter-depen- 
dent living of man. 

Language thus facilitates the accumulation of the meaning of 
individual and group experiences. Thereby it is an important 
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instrument in the literary embodiment of the social life and 
mind. The diverse play and expressions of an innumerable 
number of human beings find their incarnation in the sliape of 
language. It is possible to re-experience the pathos of a 
Valmiki, the disenchantment of a Samkara, the devotion of a 
Tulsidas and the furious rage of a Marx, because these have 
become a permanent part of the spirit of the people through 
linguistic symbols. 

So far we have analyzed the two functions of language. 
First, it is a medium for the generation of thought-activity and 
emotional responses, on an individual level. The conative, 
cognitive and volitional activities of the individual are carried 
on and experienced through the means of language. The more 
comprehensive and richly developed the terminology of a lan- 
guage is, the easier becomes the expression of human psycho- 
logical processes. Secondly, language is a medium of social 
living and collective growth. It is the medium for the 
externalization of the spirit of a people. Language is an entity 
of definite morphology and this serves to reveal the mentality 
of the people who have fashioned it. The sonorous sounds of 
Sanskrit and the high consonants of German express the 
temperament of the people who have been the fashioners and 
users of these languages. This distinction between the indivi- 
dual and social aspects of language that we have made is only 
for the purposes of abstract theoretical analysis. In any concrete 
linguistic situation the two aspects interact and inter-penetrate. 
A child brought up in the atmosphere where Magadhi is the 
popular dialect will pronounce the same Hindi or English words 
differently, from a child trained in the atmosphere where 
Bhojapuri is the popular dialect. As adults, these two children 
will tend to perpetuate their intonations and they may also be 
proud of their different intonations but a little reflection will 
point out to them that they arc the unconscious but willing 
instruments of two linguistic organizations. The ready assimi- 
lation of the linguistic patterns of a group, by the individual, 
thus makes it imperative that great care should be taken about 
language teaching. The vital relationship between language 
and personality makes the task of language teaching a very 
responsible social job. 
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a. General Principles of Language Teaching 

According to Hindu thought the word is not merely a tem- 
porary medium of verbal communication but is impregnateu 
with eternity. The Mimansakas in India believed in the eter- 
nity and inmutability of words. The theories ol Shabda Brahman 
and Sphatavada were expounded by the school of grammarians 
and the immense grandeur of words was thereby propoun e 
The concept of the eternity of words was also use to 
the revelatory character of the Vedic scriptures. t oug i 
one may not accept all these theories and arguments in 
the modern scientific age, nevertheless we may accept t ^ 
words have deep influences on a man’s psychic structure and in 
that sense it can be said that they (words) transcend their im- 
mediate shape and being. They are pregnant with deep mean 
ing and influence. Hence in language teaching it is 
that the proper environment should be created w erein 
can imbibe the true spirit and significance o wot s. 
import of words has to be conveyed by their correct use in the 
generally elevated tone of the environment, rather t an y 
mechanical recourse to word books and dictionanes. 

at all suggesting the discarding of dictionaries. Far rom la, 

I do recognize the immense significance of dictionaries or 
expert as well as for the amateur. I am only stressing t lat t ^ 
real meaning of words and the way to utilize them is earn in 
the environment which is charged with the mission of using the 
right type of words. It follows that we have to be immensely 
careful in our choice and use of words and phrases both at omc 
and the school. Through this process of organic contact wi 
the environment boys learn more of language than t ^ 
dull repetition of synonyms culled from dictionaries. le re 
cognition of this principle and the desire to make it a concre 
guide for action increase our responsibilities as educators or t ic 

future generations. ^ t . f 

The importance of the environment implies that i uan 
our boys and girls to speak and write correctly and e egant y, 
wc have to make our conversations more dignified and meaning 
ful. If the conversational side can be taken care of, more t lan 
half of the work of language teaching can be immensely simpli- 
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fied. The formidable task of learning by rote the rules of 
grammar and mastering its technicalities would be considerably 
lessened if the adults, especially the guardians and teachers, 
took care to correct and elevate the tone of their conversations. 
What I am saying, requires for its full realization, the education 
also of the female folk at home. It can be supported on the 
basis of experience that in the processes of language teaching, 
the task of making the pupils unlearn their inaccurately im- 
bibed constructions is more difficult than making them learn 
new things of the right sort. Hence it is essential to create the 
proper linguistic environment. The guides and the teachers 
are to take care that even during drill and games hours boys do 
not use the improper or wrong constructions. 

This principle of the creation of the proper linguistic envi- 
ronment oth at home and the school can have several impli- 
cations and can be illustrated with reference to foreign languages. 

lustrated magazines and geographical and historical charts arc 
very useful aids in the teaching of foreign languages. It has 
often been said, and very riglitly, that the best method of learn- 
mg a foreign language is to go to that country and live there 
for a few years. The principle behind this statement is also the 
samc-to live in the right type of linguistic environment. We 
have to organize the environment of foreign language teaching 
with the point of view of reproducing, as if. a pin of that 
country whose language we arc teaching. Hence boys can be 
encouraged to carry on correspondence with students in foreign 
countries The use of picture cards is very common in Ameri- 
can social circles. These can also be used in the creation of the 
proper linguistic environment. The gramophones and the radio 
can also be utilized. The possibilities of the radio for language 
teaching are immense and by the right type of arrangement of 
programs, the task oflanguage teaching will be facilitated. The 
use of tape-recorders is also increasing in the U.S.A. When I 
was a student at the University of Chicago, a fellow American 
student was learning Sanskrit and for his sake I read and' reci- 
ted several Sanskrit passages as well as verses from the Bhaga- 
vadgila. He got them all on the tape-recorder. Thus his ears 
could be trained to hear and to recognize immediately Sanskrit 
woros and sounds. The great merit of the gramophones, radio 
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and tape-recorders is that they provide simultaneously instruc- 
tion and recreation. It is possible to teach the correct pro- 
nunciation of words by means of the radio and in a very 
effective manner. The radio can be of considerable help in 
language teaching and through short stories, recitations, dia- 
logues, speeches and news broadcasts, it is possible to provide 
simultaneously relaxation, recreation, pronunciation-training 
and instruction. 

Recitations and songs also help to foster the proper linguistic 
environment. I developed a taste for Sanskrit studies by being 
moved with the melodious sounds of Sanskrit chants and 
prayers. I have also seen that senior members of my family, 
who had no formal Sanskrit education, were able to understand 
the meaning of Hindu scriptures like the Bhagavadgila, simply 
because they used to recite it daily. It is said that Karl Mar.x 
learnt from Hegel the practice of reciting poems and passages 
from foreign poets and writers, in order to train his memory. 
Melodious Sanskrit and Bengalee songs can be learnt by Indian 
students. This will not only provide linguistic training but 
will also impart a catholic and comprehensive orientation to 
the study of Indian culture. 

Another significant clement in the creation of the proper 
linguistic environment is to stress the development of the habit 
of reading. The mental organism of boys is a very plastic 
material and it can be trained to absorb many elements of lite- 
rature, ethics, religion and history by proper training, llic 
stress should be not on the imposition of an undigested mass of 
information but on evoking, eliciting and developing the latent 
curiosity of students. In this process of arousing and fostering 
the cutiosily of students, an important clement is the encourage- 
ment given to private reading. Class reading and the prepara- 
tion of class lessons arc important hut private reading has also 
to be encouraged. The habit of private reading Is an impor- 
tant clement in the cultural training of an intelligent Iiuinnn 
being. Hcncc lliis h.tbit has to he fostered. It will providcan 
inijKjrtanl supplement to the other app.^ratus of language teach- 
ing. Private reading 1ms been encouraged in our culture in a 
sanctified form in the concept of Svadhjrjyn. ^^e can give to 
this term an extended meaning. The reading of ncsojmpers, 
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magazines, pamphlets and books constitutes important help in 
the teaching of language. To the rather serious atmosphere of 
class work private reading provides a necessary change and is 
useful at the same time. 

3. Some Specific Principles of Language Teaching 

Before students can perform the synthetic cognitive process 
of understanding the meaning of a sentence by bringing to- 
gether the significance of the separate w'ords, it is essential to 
recognize the specific words.^ The definite recognition of the 
structure and pronunciation of words should precede the inter- 
pretation of words. After that the understanding of different 
■words has to be synthetized together and this constitutes the 
dialectics of linguistic apperception. But it is no use making the 
boys cram a large number of words at a time. It is the advan- 
tage of the direct method that the associative connexion 
between the object and its linguistic symbolization in the shape 
of the word is strengthened by the attempt to present tlie 
objects, but this process has definite limitations. It is not 
possible to keep all the objects in frontal physical immediacy. 
However, so much is clear that a dynamic orientation is needed 
and this tvill necessitate the choice of reading material with re- 
ference to the local environment. The Indian students will 
more easily recognize words like elephant and banyan tree than 
the rhinoceros and the oak tree. 

The importance of the selection of the right type of reading 
material is being realized now on a greater scale. In this 
choice we have to follow a pragmatic criterion. The essential 
words which refer to the frequently repetitive physical processes 
of the normal human life, like doing, acting, sleeping, should 
have precedence over the words which refer to the abnormal • 


1 H. E. Moore, Modernism in Language Teaching (Cambridge, 
W. Heffer and Sons., 1925) ; Michael West, Language in 
Education (Patna University Readership Lectures, 1928, 
Longmans, 1929) ; J. J. Findlay, Modern Language Learning 
(Gregg Publishing Co.) ; Dr. Hedgcock, Practical French 
Teaching-, Hutton, Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages ; 
, H. E. Palmer, Scientific Study and Teaching of Languages 
''and Colloquial English. 
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and the remote. This adoption of the pragmatic criterion in 
the choice of words will involve a psychological and sociological 
study of tlic patterns of the life-situation of the particular group 
and society where the students are studying. The process of 
the choice and compilation of word-lists is very essential in 
teaching a foreign language. Since in learning a foreign 
language almost every word has to be learnt, hence it is impor- 
tant to utilize the resources of the students in an economic 
manner. Words whose use-frcquency is relatively small should 
not be imposed at the cost of words with a high degree of use- 
frequency. 

4. Hindi as the Medium of Instruction 

Of late, the cry has been raised in certain circles that the 
standard of educational achievement is going do^vn in the 
country because of the adoption of Hindi as the medium of 
instruction in schools and colleges in several places. I do not 
find much plausibility in this argument. I favor tlie adoption 
of Hindi as the medium of instruction not only in scliools but 
also in colleges and universities, at least in tlie Hindi-speaking 
provinces. I support my view on three grounds. First, there 
is the political argument. Just as any proposal not to use 
French as the medium of instruction in France or not to use 
German as the medium of instruction in Germany will be re- 
garded with ridicule and contempt, so also the lime should fast 
come in this country when any' proposal against Hindi, at least 
in Northern India, would be laughed out and not thouglit to be 
a subject of serious discussion. It is no use substantiating my’ 
statement with the argument that the use of a common lan- 
guage fosters the scntimcnis of national patriotism. Our loyal- 
ties to our culture, traditions and nation arc only skin-deep as 
long as wc do not experience tlic feeling of their greatness 
through our o^vIl language. Second, there is the liistorical 
argument. The debate that is being carried on in our country 
between the respective protagonists of Hindi and bnglish is not 
something unique. Since the Renaissance, for about 
hundred years a stmil.ar controversy was being carried on in 
\Vc5tcrn Kuropc. The learned ami the ccclcsi.'isiic.'il circles 
cnthusbstically cliampioncd the cause of Latin because that was 
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the scholastic language. The European vernaculars like French, 
German and English were then only developing and did not 
have any impressive library. But the party of vernacular won 
the debate and their claims were supported and finally vindica- 
ted by history. The champions of English lament the paucity 
of good literature in Hindi. But there is not much force in this 
argument. Even the rather grudging concessions that Iiave 
been made to Hindi, have led to a tremendous ferment in the 
country and the rapidity with which books are being produced 
and published in Hindi, is a matter of immense gratification. I 
am not pleading for the elimination of English. I would much 
rather advocate that for those students who contemplate an 
academic career, it should be imperative that they be familiar 
with at least one more European language besides English. Tiie 
rather unbelievable richness of English language and literature 
is persistently present in my mind. I am a great votary of the 
immense mass of knowledge preserved in the English literature. 
But I am enamored of the dream that Hindi also should one 
day be equally rich. For the present, our boys should learn in 
Hindi what can be learnt through the Hindi medium. It should 
be an obligatory function of our republic to make available to 
our citizens the knowledge contained in English language 
through the medium of Hindi. I am certain that once we 
firmly agree on making Hindi the medium of higher teaching, 
books of a standard character will multiply fast in Hindi 

There is a third argument for the support of Hindi as the 
medium of higher instruction and this has special reference to 
the rather seductive counter-argument that the adoption of 
Hindi leads to a decline in the standard of intellectual achieve- 
ment. But one does not have to be bewildered at what I 
consider the mirage of English. For over ninety percent of 
our boys, the much talked of claim of the superior achievement 
made possible through English amounts only to greater per- 
fection in learning by rote the text-books and a more accurate 
fidelity in repeating this material in examination copy-books. 
It is ft process of sclf-hypnotization and group deception rather 
than df genuine understanding. The parade of big concepts 
and philosophical abstractions lulls us into the self-righteous 
belief tha^ knowledge has been acquired. But this is all 
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a sleepy sort of intelleclua! acquisition. The student body is 
terrified by the enormously powerful linguistic appara us 

created in the English language and the height of educationa 
perfection is equated with the reproduction^ of that apparatu 
in examination asnwer-books. The adoption of *e Hmd 
medium may weaken this conceptual fortress temporarily, but 
I am confident it will provide greater penetration into the 
subject matter. In the process of examining anstver-books ot 
students in the top University classes I have discovered 
my surprise, that eighty percent of the students rep 
mere book material. They fail miserably when they 
to write even some sentences of their own to 
paragraphs which they are reproducing from books, 
champions of English medium, I will point out t jat a 
the answer-books, written in English, repeat even the 
paragraphs from some book or the other. ven wi 
question requires ^giving your reasons for the answer the 
reasons providing answers are borrowed. This proce of 
killing our creativity and originality in the name of the mimg 
of greater e.xcellence obtained through the English tned.u 
leal to national waste. I sincerely believe that we can teac 
the most difficult things in Hindi and the student body wi U 
derive greater benefit. My argument is base on exp 
For the last twelve years I am teaching the political phd“°P'’V 
of Hegel to B.A. Honours and M.A. ''“dents. In a most .all 
the hatches I have found students talking of 
of the synthesis of subjective freedom and objective . 

the state as the actuality “f .he ethical subsmnee and the coil 

society as being a basis of the modern state. e 5 of 

all tills talk as genuine understanding hut m ic p 
tutorial discussions it is found .hat all tlm is only .a^verji 
subterfuge and genuine understanding las ,l,rougli 

.carded But when I have '' fVgremer 

the Hindi medium, I find that the students atta . 

penetration although they may not he " ’ “ “ statement 

liorrowed concepts. A direct 7 'is „t.„ht 

I have also discovered. When politico ph.losjiA 
throngli tlic Englisli medium, the onl> qn 
student body asks of the .e.achcr are the questions that 
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previously set In examinations. But teaching through the 
Hindi medium leads to genuine discussions which proceed 
from a greater understanding of the subject matter. Hence I 
want to caution the champions of English medium against 
indulging in the device of raising the slogan of the decline of 
intellectual standard because of the adoption of the Hindi 
medium. A similar slogan of a probable decline in civilization 
in India was raised by the champions of British imperialism 
against Indian freedom. 

5. The Place of Sanskrit in Modern Indian Education ■ 

The noble and rich heritage of Indian culture is contained 
in Sanskrit literature. The Vedas and Upanishads, the Gita 
and Vedanta, the writings of Valmiki, Vyasa, Kalidasa, 
Samkara and Ramanuja, the dialectics of Dingnaga, Dharma- 
kirti and Santarakshita embody some of the most magnifi- 
cent and priceless creations of the human mind and soul. 
In our educational curriculum some selection from this vast 
corpus must be included. It is one of the most ennobling 
of the literary traditions. The great moralizing influence of 
Sanskrit literature on tlie Indian character has been testified 
to by the lives of the great men whose minds have fed upon 
this vast and perennial fount of inspiration. The persistant 
quest in Sanskrit literature is for the stable and permanent 
kingdom of ends. Against the temporary charms and amuse- 
ments of the fleeting present, Sanskrit literature teaches us 
to look for the more solid perfection of human moral and 
spiritual personality. Even when It appears to be sensuous, 
the contact with the universal is not lost. It is not fair to say 
that in Sanskrit there is no place for the depiction of the 
dramatic vivacity and tragic intensity of luiman life. We liave 
only to read the Aiahabharatam to be convinced of the compre- 
hensive orientation of Sanskrit literature. If the Nilisalakam of 
Bhartrihari makes us worldly-wise, the Vivehachudamani of 
Samkara gives us a sense of philosophic disenchantment. 
Hence this enormously rich, vital and powerful literature must 
be one of the principal sources for the creation of the Indian 
mind. It is essential reading for'obtaining a plulosopliy of 
life.\The noble and powerful ideals of life represented by such 
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concepts like jna/iai vijnanOt tapas, sddhana, vrata, salya etc. must 
vitalize our thoughts and aspirations.^^ The continuity of the 
Indian historical soul is also indicated through this literature. 
The evolution of Sanskrit literature itself is a great historical 
theme. There is a historical content behind the Raghiwamsam 
and the Kirafarjunijam, In the study of Sanskrit literature, we 
experience a sense of the intimateness of historical memories 
which have been provided literary expressions therein and this 
experience is a necessary phase in the solidification of the sense 
of creative Indian citizenship. Hence tlte problem of the 
teaching of Sanskrit has to be taken seriously by all educators. 

In Sanskrit education the aim should be not merely the 
acquisition of the correct vocabulary and grammatical exacti- 
tude but also the aesthetic appreciation of its vast symbolic 
meaning. It has to be read and appreciated as a revelation of 
the Indian spirit. What I am saying may appearmctaphysical 
and utopian at least for the early stages of education. But it is 
not really so. I am only stating that in the course of language 
teaching we have to be careful not only for linguistic exactitude 
and grammatical definiteness but should also develop the faculty 
of the students in the independent appreciation of the moral 
and cultural significance of this literature as an expression of 
the Indian mind. 

There arc several defects in the teaching of Sanskrit language 
at present. In the traditional centres of Sanskrit education like 
the tols and jmthsalas there is an unbalanced concentration on 
the study of one specific subject. It is true that ours is tlie age 
of specialization. But specialization is needed at an advanced 
stage of training. In the earlier stages it is necessary to give 
llic students a panoramic vision of Indian history, culture and 
politics. Even (he student of the Siddhanla Kaumudi should 

* Dayananda was devoted to the Vcdic ideals, Vivekananda 
and Ratna Tirtha were exponents of the Vcdantic pln’Ioso- 
plty and Tilnk, Atirobindo, Gandhi and Malaviya inculcated 
the tc.ichings of the Gita. They became- great because 
they tried to embody in their lives the ideals they preached. 

dynamic pliilosophy of life is contained in the 
V r<Hc prayer : 5T7^: epf, tTO: CTcPT** and in the 

Maliahharat.an iUlola ; “snpTmri ^TTPT I*’ 
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have a faint idea of the fundamental rights of the Indian 
citi 2 en. Hence although I am convinced of the soundness of 
the plan of lifelong concentration in one branch of study 
I plead that during the earlier stages of Sanskrit teaching the 
curriculum has to be broad-based. If wc \vant the extension 
of Sanskrit studies wc Itave to aim at creating better citizens 
and not merely .anachronistic museum-specimens. 

The teaching of Sanskrit in the schools and colleges has also 
been defective. The principle of the creation of the proper 
linguistic environment which I have discussed earlier has also 
to be borne in mind at this point. I plead for a simplification 
of Sanskrit grammar. What is the use of learning the Dhalnrupa 
in all the ten Lakaras ? Three Lakaras {Lot, Langa and Lrita or 
perhaps even vidhilinga) should be sufficient. In the selection 
of p.assages and stories, great care should be taken to see tliat 
the themes are not abstract and unfamiliar. Stories and lives 
of great men which tlic student has already known during the 
course of his studies of Hindi should also find a place in Sanskrit 
readers. Since the boys will be already knowing the stories, 
hence it will be easy for them to find the meaning. Thus the 
combined burden of obscure theme and unfamiliar language 
will be eliminated and the process of learning will be facilitated. 

The teaching of Sanskrit through the English medium has 
been a great error. The peristence of this method, even In 
independent India, is a grave blunder and is an eloquent 
tribute to the slavish habits of the framers of educational policy 
in our country. I think it unwise to teach the works ofSayana 
and Yaska to Hindu boys through the medium of a foreign 
tongue, howsoever hallowed that tongue be with the names of 
Shakespeare and Milton. It seems perverse to ask prospective 
M.A. students to transl.ate the Rigvedic hymns to Agni in 
English and to judge the competence of the boys in Vedic 
Sanskrit through their performance in English. Much of the 
beauty of the original Sanskrit is lost ^vhen we teach the 
Sakti/Udlam and the U UararamackarUam through the English 
medium. The best way to teach Sanskrit is through the 
medium of highly Sanskritized Hindi. In this way an occasion 
^ will be provided for the more intimate appreciation of the 
\passages or poems in question. 
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For the purpose of popularizing Sanskrit it may be advis- 
able to adopt one standard script for the writing and printing 
of Sanskrit books. In this case, I would earnestly plead for the 
adoption of the Devanagari script. The adoption of one 
common Devanagari script for Sanskrit, at least throughout the 
whole of northern India, will also provide a solid cultural bond 
of unification of the people. Later on, the use of the Devana- 
gari script for Sanskrit, can be extended also to southern India. 
6. The Place of English in Indian Education 

The enormous qualitative and quantitative richness of 
English literature is not to be disputed. Today it is the most 
effective instrument for the acquisition of scholarship. As 
a medium of international communication also it has an upper- 
most place. Hence English must be taught as a second 
language. It should be a compulsory subject of study at the 
school and the college level. If possible, at least a certain 
number of advanced students should also know German or 
French or Russian. Too long, our sole medium of contact 
with the outside world has been English. It is imperative now 
that as independent citizens we should have facilities for contact 
with the outside world through other sources also. But English 
must not be supplanted, it has to be supplemented. 

In the teaching of social sciences English should continue 
to play a significant role. The quantity of literature contained 
in English is very diverse and developed. It is also possible to 
obtain ideas of non-English sociologists through translations in 
Englisl). For tijosc tvho want specialized competence it tvill he 
essential to get to the original sources. At the rather advanced 
age of fifty Karl Marx learnt Russian to read the writings of 
Chernyshevsky, the Russian economist and revolutionary. 
Max ^Vcbc^ learnt Russian to follow the details of the agrarian 
conditions of Russia after the first Russian Revolution of 1905. 
\Vc have a very developed tradition of our os\*n in the fields of 
literature, philosophy, ctliics and religion. But wc have been 
ratlicr not very creative in the fields of social and politic.al 
philosophy. Our soct.-sl and political writings arc characterized 
by t(K) much of theological constructions. The writings of 
^\c^lc^n sociologists .Tud polieiC.!! theorists li.avr, on llic otlier 
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hand, a more scientific orientation. Hence it is advisable in 
the interests of learned enquiry that the process of the dynamic 
interchange between eastern and western social ideas should 
continue. The advancing growth of Hindi will progressively 
involve the bringing of knowledge hitherto contained in English 
and other foreign tongues, to our population, in their own 
language, but for a long time to come, we must be in thorough 
contact with English social and political literature. In the 
growth of scientific knowledge, the evolution of powerful ideas 
is a significant step. The rich and developed structure of 
ideas of European political science, will be of considerable use 
to us not only in the organizing and systematizing of the 
materials at our command but will also foster the sense of 
intellectual keenness and will suggest new ideas. We have 
seen that some of the dominant political ideas of the western 
tradition had a very revolutionary impact on our society. The 
concepts of liberty, equality, social justice, democracy and 
socialism have incorporated a dynamic fervor into the texture 
of our thought. Not only have we begun to view our social, 
economic and political problems in the light of these Western 
concepts but big movements have been organized throughout 
the East to give concrete shape to these notions and ideas. On 
our tradition-bound static societies these westezn ideas have 
had an explosive and revolutionary impact. It is essential that 
we maintain a thorough contact with western social and politi- 
cal philosophy. Hence English does hav’e a very significant 
role to play in this field. Hence although more and more of 
students will henceforward learn social and political philosophy 
through the Hindi medium, we should develop in them the 
competence and capacity to consult the original books too. This 
means that English should continue to be 'taught as a second 
language in tlie colleges. This will have a fertilizing and 
liberalizing effect on the mind. 

During the days of British imperialism our educators and 
some of our educational authorities were very fastidious about 
pronunciation. They alvv'ays stressed correct pronunciation. 
But' I think that the insistence is short-sighted. First of all, 
there is no standard English pronunciation. The Oxford accent 
is completely different from the Brooklyn accent in New York. 
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The pronunciation of English words by Australians is totally 
dififercnt from that of Americans. Hence our attempt in repub- 
lican India should be to try for only that much correctness in 
the matter of pronunciation as possible. There is no necessity 
of feeling diffident about our pronunciation. If a Britisher or 
an American can pronounce Gandhi as ‘‘Ghaindi” and be re- 
garded perfectly respectable, there is no reason for we Indians 
to be always apologetic about our English pronunciations. I 
am not advocating flippancy or non-serlousness. I am only 
stating that approximation to a far-off standard of pronunciation 
is not the sole criterion of competence in the English language. 
The necessity of absolute correctness in pronunciation arises 
when English has to be read as a language of poetry. But the 
general body of Indian students has to read English prose for 
getting knowledge and information and for communication. 
In this case, fidelity to a remote ideal of perfect pronunciation 
is not so essential. 

In teaching foreign languages we cannot be unmindful of 
cultural differences. The dominant pattern of our culture is 
different from the pattern of modern western culture which is 
oriented more towards economics, sociology, science, secularism 
and ethical relativism. Hence in the selection of prose and 
poetry texts to be taught to school students we have to see that 
they do not run counter to our criteria of moral perfection. 
Our moral values should now be asserted and we should refuse 
to swallow any and everything. When I was a student -in the 
school, in the eighth class, in o\ir prose book there was a story 
entitled “The Pot of Basil”. It had a rather morally damaging 
theme but although my father was very hostile to the moral 
indirectly taught through that story, since that was a prescribed 
text-book there was no help. But now we arc free and should 
carefully scrutinize the passages and texts that are taught to our 
student population. The cultural criterion that I am empha- 
sizing can be illustrated also in a different way. In most of the 
English prose and poetry selections as well as selections from 
novels, there is a frequent reference to wars that are important 
from the standpoint of English cultural and social surroundings. 
Moreover, the vocabulary in our schools and colleges should be 
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su6h as we will need for our purposes. Wc should not ^vasfe 
time over a vocabulary which wc will not need generally. 

7. Conclusion 

Language teaching is not merely the technical process of 
handling words, propositions and sentences. The entire process 
of imparting linguistic instruction is an artistic whole. The 
minds and souls of students have to be awakened to appreciate 
deep and vast vistas of the cultural landscape. Hence language 
teaching should be a birth Into a rich harvest of intellectual 
splendor. Due to the dominance of scholasticism we have 
stressed over much the grammatical criterion. Grammar is a 
subservient agent. The appreciation of the moving and deve- 
loping rhythm and melody and tempo of language is more 
important. This necessitates a developed linguistic environment. 
A language is not merely a formal medium of expression, in a 
sense, it is the revelation of our soul. Hence it is essential that 
the child and the student should experience the richness and the 
deep content of the spoken and the written word. This type of 
orientation will transform the drudgeries of our language classes 
and will make them interesting theatres of rich experience. 

Language teaching in our country has to be a cooperative 
enterprise. Not only the formal language teacher but teachers 
in charge of other subjects also directly and indirectly teach 
language. Hence proper attention should be paid to this aspect 
of the matter. Today a dangerous habit is growing that some 
teachers who have begun teaching through the Hindi medium 
in colleges experience an unjustified pride in speaking incorrect 
Hindi. This has a bad effect in the Jong run and also imme- 
diately. Hence it is essential to realize that all teachers are in 
some sense language teachers. The entire school and the 
college are linguistic confraternities and adequate language 
training will imply a total raising up of the whole educational 
environment and atmosphere. 



11 

&„l.h,ra and ^diicailcn 

I* The Concept of Culture 

(a) Culturcj Aesthetics, Ethics and Religion. Culture 
signifies the growth of man’s faculties and powers. The essence 
of culture is the harmonious pcr/ection of a man’s being and 
personality. Man has different latent capacities. He has 
aesthetic and cognitional propensities. Literature, arts and 
music are objective representations of the productive po^vers of 
his aesthetic faculty. Philosophy and the sciences are the 
products of man’s cognitional powers. The purely cognitional 
sciences like philosophy, social sciences and the natural sciences 
do indicate the advances of the human intellect. They are 
products of analytical subtlety, powers of observation and expe- 
rimentation and the capacity for theoretical systematization. 
Each one of these fields is significant for the growth of man. 
They have deep implications for culture but culture does not 
include the whole of them. A cultured man should have a 
taste for pliilosophy and should understand tZie general implica- 
tions of the social and natural sciences but an intricate know- 
ledge of banking, finance and organic chemistry cannot be 
regarded as an integral component of culture. 

Is ethics included in culture ? The answer is both yes and 
no. Culture does have a dimension of action. If in our action, 
we act with the consciousness of reverence for man’s personality 
W’c are acting as cultured men and at the same time our action 
IS ethical. But ethics does not end merely in socially harmoni- 
ous action. It also comprehends the purification of human 
intentions. To the e.\tcnt that ethics culminates in noble 
actions which have socially harmonious effects, it pertains to 
the domain of culture but the province of the origin of moral 
intuitions and the purification of feelings and intentions goes 
beyond the domain of culture. Hence I think that although 
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culture comprehends a part of ethics, ethics has a dimension 
which takes us beyond culture. Culture is a social category 
and it comprehends the field of moral action, though the pro- 
vince of the purification of our motives goes beyond it. 

So far as religion and spirituality arc concerned they also 
are to some extent part of culture. The social and institutional 
side of religion has a cultural import. The rituals, sacrifices and 
acts of worship do indicate the different stages of man’s advance 
in the field of culture but religion also has a deeper content. 
The inner act of subliminal introspection, the revelation of the 
divine spirit and the processes of the illumination and trans- 
figuration of the human soul are areas of experience which 
transcend the domain of culture. Hence if I have to define 
the field of culture I will stress only the aesthetic, cognitional 
and ethical sides of man. I do not negate the religious and 
spiritual dimensions of man but they are mostly beyond the 
domain of culture. If the sublime is the field of moral purifica- 
tion, religion and spirituality, the beautiful and the action-orien- 
ted moral are the field of culture. 

Hitherto, there has been a tendency to identify culture with 
literacy and aesthetic satisfactions and achievements but to 
eliminate the moral aspect from culture would mean the im- 
poverishment of culture. It is true that the creations in the 
field of literature, painting, dance and drama indicate the 
advances of man in the realization of beauty. Sculpture, paint- 
ing and poetry impart a healing effect to the dejected and 
tired mind. Culture has thus a deep import for the aesthetic 
dimension of man. It opens the field of the aesthetic before 
the human mind and soul. It invests the particular details and 
facts with the charms that one derives from the perception of 
the whole. It reveals to us the magic of interconnectedness and 
organic kinship. Culture, thus, is the realization of the sym- 
metry of the whole. It is an opening into the domain of 
infinite beauty. 

The simultaneous stress on the aesthetical and moral aspects 
of culture will serve to rid it of a false aristocratic and indivi- 
dualistic bias. Aesthetic enjoyment can be had in privacy and 
isolation. We can read the Divine Comedy and feel elated it its 
ethereal imagination. Other entities of art can also be enjoyed 
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in Isolation but this aesthetic realization at an emotional and 
intuitive level does not exhaust the deep meaning of culture. 
Culture has also an ethical dimension. The man of true culture 
cannot rest in peace when all around him he finds dust, disease, 
poverty, squalor and misery. Like Tolstoy, he will feel like 
renouncing his great novels and other productions in literature 
and will take up the pilgrim*s staff and start on the journey 
towards collective perfection. 

Sometimes, in modern India, ive regard Rabindranath 
Tagore as the embodiment of culture and Mahatma Gandhi as 
the embodiment of the rigor of moral laws. But Tagore had a 
burning desire for the redemption of the suffering multitude. 
Only, he did not like the way of open rebellion against the 
British. Gandhi did not care much for external beauty but 
like Socrates he had faith in an infinite beauty. He had 
achieved an inner poise, restraint, balance and equanimity 
whose cultivation provides beauty to the soul. Gandhi symbo- 
lized perhaps the same quest for perfection as Tagore did. Both 
were devoted to the ideal of harmony which is the goal of an 
artist. Both accepted that a religion of humanity represented 
the advance of human ethical endeavors. Both loved man 
with a passionate urgency and a deep sincerity. In their great 
love for the human being not as an abstraction of science and 
philosophy but as a concrete entity of flesh and blood, Tagore 
and Gandhi have given expression to the ideal of culture as the 
perfection of the aesthetic and the ethical dimensions of the 
human spirit. 

Hence in the definition of culture I would stress the general 
growth and perfection of man’s total faculties and powers, with 
the predominant stress being on the aesthetic and the moral.^ 


' I will thus illustrate the connotation of culture : 


Culture 


r (i) 

I (h) 

I (Hi) 
I (Iv) 

I (v) 


L 


Literature (poetry, drama etc.) 

Art (architecture, sculpture, painting etc.) 
Music 

Social Ethics (the problem of ethical motiva- 
tion is outside culture) 

Social Religion (Worship, rituals, sacrifice, 
collective prayers etc. But mystical delight 
or spiritual contemplation and absorption are 
outside the province of culture.) 
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It is thus clear that I do not include the total patterns of a 
man’s collective and individual behavior in the province of 
culture as some of the anthropologists do. 

(b) Culture and Classicism * Sometimes culture is equated 
with an admiration and reverence for the past. In India the 
man of wisdom has been traditionally regarded as one who is 
thoroughly steeped in the knowledge of the old Vedic and 
Vedantic scriptures and can quote verses from the vast lore of 
Sanskrit literature. In China a study of Confucian classics has 
been regarded as the requisite for a gentleman who could be 
entrusted with responsible governmental jobs.^ For many cen- 
turies the knowledge of Hebrew, Greek and Latin has been the 
hallmark of a cultured and educated person in the Western 
civilization. AlleTthumswissenschaft or the study of the scriptures, 
history and literature of the past has immense advantages. 
First of all, it imparts a sense of historical continuity. It pro- 
vides an insight into the progressive evolution of the dominant 
trends of society and culture. It thus gives a comprehensiveness 
and catholicity of outlook. It lifts one up from petty immer- 
sion into the details of the present. It shows that the texture 
of human civilization is bigger than any specific segment of it at 
any particular time. It teaches that the acliievement of worldly 
success is not enough. There have been vast empires in the 
past but they have eventually crumbled to dust. Thus a study 
of the past shows the evanascent and ephemeral character of 
the biggest splendors. It thereby makes us humble and meek. 
It cures us of our pride and vanity. A persistent sense of the 
continuity of the historical stream thus elevates our normal 
consciousness. It lifts up the veil of egoistic satisfactions and 
brings us face to face with the gigantic context of universal 
history. Hence Alterlhumswissensckafi or the study of the past is 
an important and integral element in the acquisition of the 
traits of culture. 

The study of the past Is significant for culture in another 
way also. It makes possible our acquaintance with the greatest 
figures of history. It is not possible to have a direct physical 
acquaintance with Krishna, Plato and Samkara. But with the 


1 This refers to the situation before the 1911 Revolution. 
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acquaintance with Krishna, Plato and Samkara. But with the 


1 Thl^refers to the situation before the 1911 Revolution. 
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bookish it becomes an impediment to further progression. The 
past has momentous significance but this significance lias to be 
interpreted in a prospective teleological way as a catalytic 
instrument of common good and not in a retrospective fashion. 
There were great seers, sages, mystics, artists, philosophers and 
poets in the past but their contributions, notable and precious 
as they are, do not mark the final point in the advance of the 
human mind. The universe has diverse phases. Reality is 
complex, heterogeneous and manifold. No single person, or a 
group of persons, can claim to have revealed all the aspects and 
attributes of reality. It is imperative to obtain as perfect a law 
of the nature of things as possible under the situation of our 
growing knowledge. Furthermore, each one of us has to develop 
his own personality. The essence of personality is the lealiza- 
tion of our specific individuality. We are living in a complica- 
ted world. Through interactions in this intricate structure of 
social and physical environment, we realize gradually the 
essence of our character. This constitutes our real self. I may 
be deeply moved and inspired by the orations of Vivekananda 
and Ramatirtha but in order to be my own self I have to re- 
experience the truth of tlic propositions they have inculcated. 
The Symposium or the Parmenides or the Phacdo contain the depth 
of the inward realizations of Plato but by merely acquiring an 
accurate, expert and exact linguistic and philosophical grasp of 
Plato’s ideas I do not develop my own personality to the 
maximum. My own realizations must be of an intense and 
profound character to transform my personality. Not every 
person can attain the spiritual excellence of Vivekananda or 
Ramatirtha and the philosophical subtlety and majesty of Plato. 
But I am stressing a general principle. A scholastic parade of 
ancient learning does not release me from the obligation to 
experience and interpret reality in my own way. If culture, 
means the growth of my intuitive, aesthetic, emotional and cog- 
nitional personality^ I have to make Herculean efforts to pene* 

^ Matthew Arnold’s definition of culture as the pursuit of 
“a harmonious expansion of all the powers which make the 
beauty and worth of human nature.” — M. Arnold, Culture 
and Anarchy, p. 48, quoted in W. F. Connell, The Educational 
Thought and Influence of Matthew Arnold (London, Kegan Paul, 
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trate into the recesses of reality. I am a unique being. The 

speciHc collection of the material and vital energy and the par i- 

cular moulding of the psychological structure which constitutes 

me is absolutely unrepeatable. Hence I have to ^coine con^ 

scious of my distinctness. The explicit a^vareness o in 

ality is the secret of cultural creativism. It is true t lat ms 

more than one I am the utterance of my situations an env 

ments but the constituent permutations and com inations o 

situational complex are distinct in each 

Aristotle, Aquinas and Newton had experience rea i y i 

own ways. I am also experiencing reality m my own spe i 

way. No matter how deeply and urgently 

restoration of the past, the gigantic rush of the 

gression defeats any nostalgic feeling for the recovery o 

tents of the past. Even during the period we are ^ 

a revival ofthe old rituals, economics, and poetic 

criteria, the world has moved on. Movement is ^ 

the social and physical world. Stability an res ar - 

ceptual abstractions. The propulsion and forward 

energy is incessant. Hence the only “’‘"S -““7 

aware of the distinct specificity of our expenenc . 

analyze freely and rationally the contents o our ow - 

ces. This explicit awareness will give us great 

ness of mind Ld strength. Slowly we shall ^eahze the grandeur 

of our own realizations. Genius consists in impar in 

sal content to our limited and particular experwncM. 

to guard ourselves from being smothered y c 

weight of antique scholasticism. A humanistic cu u 

in being abreast of the forces and currents of the times and 

interpreting them for ourselves and the wor • 

duure and Science KnUurtoissenocl.af. ^ 

wisscnochaft. It is true that the natural „ and 

cerned with dead matter. They deal gi|.,nents and 

planets, mass, motion and J '7‘ On the other 

compounds, rock deposits, animal lossils eic. 
hand, the cultural sciences are supposed to 7' 

values, emotions and aspirations of human ^“1®^ different. 

sentimems. The subject matter of the two is thus diffc e„ . 
But nevertheless science and cultnrc have to come together. 
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The study of sciences does impart culture. First, the growtli 
of science is a function of the quest for pure knowledge. Science 
enshrines the zest for limitless advance. It liberates our mind 
from the shackles of ignorance and superstition. It replaces the 
intellectual coldness and dull incuriosity of the undeveloped 
human mind by a delightful habit of ever-increasing probe into 
the nature of things. Secondly, science has increased our con- 
trol over the forces of nature and has imparted to us material 


facilities for the cultivation of art and aesthetics. Hence in 
these two ways science has a cultural dimension. It is ridicu- 
lous to regard the poems enshrining the worship of fire, air, 
thunder etc., in the old scriptures as elements of culture and to 
dismiss the more accurate analysis of fire, air and thunder as 
pertaining to a field which may for the purposes of classification 
be termed “non-culture’*. Then again, the subjects and 
disciplines ordinarily regarded as pertaining to the domain of 
culture do have a scientific character too. Art is regarded as a 
domain of culture but the element of science is involved there 
too if in conveying stones found at Chunar to Sanchi there is 
the application of scientific technology. The development of 
experimental techniques in psychology lias added new dimen- 
^ons to our knowledge of man. I sec no reason to state that 
Descartes’s location of the human soul in the pineal gland is a 
topic for cultural philosophy while Harvey’s concept of the 
circulation of the human blood belongs to science. It does 
belong to science but it has a cultural significance in that it 
makes us more equipped to know our own personality. The 
s u y o science reveals to us the complexity, heterogeneity and 
unmensity of the universe. It makes us realize our smallness. 

ence t lus reinforces the ethical attribute of meakness and 
lumi ity. t challenges our arrogance and aggressiveness, 
cience^ t lus is a most effective antidote to the despotism 
^ it incumbent upon us to cultivate an 

attitude of studentship. Thus science gives to us culture. For 
p pose o intensive investigation and close scrutiny we may 
epaiate t e isciplines pertaining to science and culture. Some 
us may concentrate on scientific subjects and some may 
P culture. But this is only for the purpose 

of division of labor. Human life is short and the domain of 
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knowledge is endless and hence some specific allocation of 
intellectual pursuits to difTerent groups of people is essentia . 
But that does not imply, in the least, any separa ion 
the subject matter as such. It is essential ize 

popularization of scientific knowledge is essential for *=5™^ 
of eulture while at the same time for the fullness of sc en die 
life it is essential to have some aequaintance wit i ® 
ments in art. Science is inspired by the zeal 
advance and social progression and its f“^amental aim^ij 
almost akin to that of religion. Science reinforc ^ 

culture sweetens science. We may stress t le 
Lebensphilosophie in opposition to the enormous s ,. jj 

study of an objectivistic, mechanistic and -P- 
science. But in the study of cosmology which has bee g 
as one of the significant branches of philosop y . 

help of science. Hence it should be a 

no antithesis between science and culture but ley P j. 

division or separation essential because of the 
specialization. The catholic spirit “ d 

rective to the violence of the proponderance “ 

' technical specialisms. Hence in a goo e ‘ sciences 
lum it is essential to provide for he 

and culture. Herbert Spencer’s thesis that the 
classics should be replaced by the teac iing o^^ VVorth” 

maintained in his essay “What , analytical method 

is one-sided. It is essential to combine the 

of science with the capacity for imaginative hfeither 

which is the aim of literary and humanistic s u 

do I endorse the suggestion of Plato that rom le 

till the age of twenty there should be . scienti- 

educatlon along with gymnastic and military 

fie education from the age of twenty to thirty and P>’-‘“°P ' ^ 

education from the age of thirty to 

with Plato’s principle that a perfect cducation.a 

postulates a knowledge of literature, science ai ^ 

But the different periods of a man’s age into whic 

die different curricula -"“y ttat along with 

be practised on a large scale. Hence ^ 

literature an elementary knowledge o scicn 


should be 
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provided before the student passes the higli school or matricu- 
lation examination. After matriculation there has to be more 
rigorous specialization. But I propose that even during the 
four or five years after the high school which will be devoted to 


a specialized study of the arts, sciences or engineering, it is 
essential to devote at least one period a week for popular 
lecture in those Helds in which the student is not specializing. 
Students of physical science do need a general acquaintance with 
the dominant currents of literature and the social sciences. 
Similarly the students of the classics do need to have some 
elementary knowledge of the theory of relativity, quantum 
mechanics, X-ray, radio engineering etc. The primary aim of 
education is not to produce a mechanical expert but a man 
cultivated. True it is that the man has to pursue a vocation 
but vocationalism is not the only justification of education. 
Vocation is for the sake of life and is not to be equated with 
life. Man is not a mere producing machine. Hence the 
pursuit of a specialized vocation is not to be regarded as the 
fundamental goal of education. 


(d) Culture and External Behavior. Sometimes culture 
Js regarded as equivalent to the promotion of refined tastes and ‘ 
goo manners. It refers to the cultivation of courtesy and 
politeness in our talks and coversations. Our movements and 
actions have to be agreeable and not awkward. In this 
ense cu ture is the antithesis of rude speech, vulgarity in 
anners etc. It incorporates an clement of neatness and 
can mess in its content. It connotes restraint of speech as 
smboyant tastes. For being regarded as cultured 
ave to e polished and refined in our approach to the 
people to whom we talk. If we inadvertently touch the body of 
supposed to apologize. In other words for being 
tured It IS thought essential that we must not in- 
jure the feelings of somebody else. 

y,r.r. * that for the advancement of culture bluntness and 

conquered. Uncouth manners and 

^tensive speed! have to be shunned. The mark of a cultured 

n JS e evation and sobriety in place of foppishness and osten- 
tis culture has a great social significance inasmuch 
na j es us to better adapt ourselves to the social situation. 
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It is an ingredient of social adjustment and accommodation. ^ 
But there are two reservations that have to be made to tins 
■concept of culture as good manners. First, there is a relativis- 
tic element in culture. What may be regarded as a component 
of culture in one country or civilization may be regar e as t e 
height of barbarity in another. Appearing without an upper 
garment on the streets may be regarded as a sign sence 

of culture in the West but in the tropical climate of India this 
is regarded as perfectly valid. Some of the^ greatest \ 

not use any upper garment. In the cold climate o t e es i 

may be a sign of culture to eat with spoons an 
many Indians would consider the use of spoons which are 
liable to be used by many people, at different times, to e a 
example of dirty habit. Shaking hands with women is legiti- 
mate in Western social culture but it would be regar e ^ as un 
scrupulous and indecent in Hindu society. Hence 
of culture we have to be very careful and cautious. e i 

ences in the values set upon different manners an cus oms 

to be realized. Sometimes groups and individuals "“^Srabng 
different countries and civilizations have to ace grea e 
tional strains in getting adjusted to the cultural paUems o 
countries and civilizations to which they migrate. oma 
Znaniecki have analyzed the emotional and 
the Polish peasants who go to America. This differentia va - 
atlon makes essential that the majority community an 
minant group have to exercise great restraint an 
demanding conformity from the minority an migra mg 
Since culture is not something rigid and absolute, it m _ 
essential that 'as individuals and groups we ® iStv on 

and generous in our attitude. An extension o i 
our part will help in the lessening of social tyranny, 
dogmatic attitude of considering what is not our . - 

eye of suspicion and hostility and consider that to e i 
not only a deterrent to the realization of a democra i 
nity but is also unhuman.- , In 

A second reservation to the concept of cu ture ‘ 
good manners is that, at times, it is liable to ege 
snobbery and magnification of trifics. premium is 

ostentation may come to be rated very nig r 
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liable to be set on petty comforts and hypocricy. Sometimes for 
purposes of appearing social and adept in the formal cult of 
decency we may practise hypocricy and superfluity. The lan- 
guage of politicians and diplomats is often an exercise in the art 
of double dealing, duplicity and deception. But a humanistic 
culture believes in a noble serenity of temper and can never 
sanction snobbey, servility to public opinion and hypocricy. We 
do not have to use offensive language but we must maintain 
fidelity to truth. I can never sanction casualty of truth in the 
name of culture. Culture means poise, serenity and quiet 
manners. Pretension is one of the greatest enemies of culture. 
The art of good conversation is an ingredient of culture but it 
can never be considered the attribute of a cultivated and cul- 
tured man to indulge in trifling subjects only for being regarded 
as social and informal. Pedantry and sophistication are not to 
be praised but a cultural breeding must generate a loyalty to 
truth and honesty. Intellectual and moral integrity must 
characterize the speech and actions of a cultured person. 
Amiableness and sweet reasonableness are good qualities but 
they cannot take the place of a fearless pursuit of truth and 
ethics. One must be ready to abide by the dictates of his con- 
science. Shall Gandhi cater to the vanities of the so-called 
cultured opinion by wearing good dress or shall he obey the 
voice of the inner spirit in using only as much cloth as is avail- 
able to the lowest person in India ? Hence, occasionally, if in 
term of a higher fidelity to the demands of truth and morality 
one breaks the accepted conventions of the day the critics must 
not show irritability and wrath. 

(e) The Social Elements of Culture. Culture is the pro- 
gressive growth into the humanization and liberalization of the 
human spirit. It wants to enhance the capacity of man for joyful 
pursuit of some fundamental ideals. It is true that the major 
portion of a man’s attention is' given to earning a living. But 
when men cease to be a prey to the consuming engrossment 
tvith the mere mechanical aspects of earning a living and take 
an interest in the elevation of the mind for its own sake and not 
merely for the successful pursuit of a career or vocation, they 
can be regarded as cultured. Thus the ennoblement and 
refinement of mind and its perfection is the essence of culture. 
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But mere individual perfection is not enough. The degene- 
ration of individuality Into coarse, profane and conceited 
egoism has to be guarded against. We have also to realize our 
social responsibility. A kind and considerate Interest in the 
lives of our fellow men should be regarded as a vital element 
culture. A mere individi^alistic approach to culture may lead 
to an aristocratic attitude of solitude and aloofness and it may 
even generate a perverse and brutal tendency of contempt for 
the unenlightened masses. I appreciate an aristocracy of mora 
and mental perfection but I do not sanction any contemptuous 
disregard of the feelings and desires of the masses, ^ Hence t e 
smug philistine sense of self-satisfaction with the egoistic interests 
of one’s limited self has to be replaced by an expounde 

consciousness. Egotism is the disease and pest of society. 

’ social elements of culture need emphasis not only because ours is 
the age of fundamental mass democratization and equa itarian 
ism but also because the moral dimensions of canno 

be realized unless there is an emancipation from the u rou m 

of a petty egoistic existence. The aesthetic delights an sa is 
factions that we receive from the pursuit of culture o 

shared to the maximum jDossible extent with ^ . 

Culture itself is the creation of many minds in mte 
tcraction. A cultured mind is a liberated man and t e i era 
tion of mind cannot be complete in the limited domain o 
egoistic existence, A dynamic contact with the pm ^ cm 
other men brings out latent dimensions of our own eing an^ 
personality and hence the social dimensions of cu ture 
emphasis. 

2* Education and Culture 

Education is an instrument of culture. If culture 
sizes the element of aesthetic and moral perfection it is 
that education is a significant technic for the realization 
perfection. Education is an opening. Its essence is t ic cu 
vation of a free, disengaged attitude towards things. ^ 
our powers, it elevates our being and it revea s to u 
unfathomed layers of our own soul. Education t lus is 
only a technic of culture but is an integral P^*"^ 

Education promotes culture in two ways. irst it 
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to interpret the value of culture. The symbolism of art and 
poetry is made clear to us in educational institutions. The 
profound meaning of philosophical texts and poems is clarified 
through the processes of instruction. It is through a process of 
education that the student body is taught the meaning and 
import of culture. The deep significance of cultural values is 
expressed in terms of concepts and propositions which receive 
their criticism and interpretation in the different technics 
employed in education. 

Second, education perpetuates cultural values. The values 
and philosophy of culture are transmitted from generation to 
generation through education. The rich heritage of the past 
and the creative growing thought of the present are communi- 
cated to the student population through education. The 
emotional penumbra that surrounds cultural entities is conveyed 
in subtle fashion from the older to the younger generation 
through education. The deep distinction between the sacred 
and the secular, tlie eternal and the temporal and things 
related to status and to contract, the refinement of the egoistic 
and the altruistic and the distinction between the barbaric, the 
philistine and the cultured arc sometimes directly and some- 
times indirectly suggested in class rooms. Education thus 
is a vital instrument in the preservation and perpetuation of 
culture. 

Tlie social dimensions of culture can be learnt through a 
process of correct education. Education is a corporate enterprise. 
The coming together and dynamic communication between 
several minds, young and old, is in itself a cultural process if 
properly attended to. Tlic class room is a society in miniature. 
Tlic altitudes of mutual consideration and social regard are 
cultivated in the institutions for educational work. Thus 
education is a vital ingredient in that processor the socialization 
of tlic individual which is a tremendously important aspect of 
culture. Democracy postulates the healthy impact of the freed 
intelligence on social .and political problems. The concept of 
culture in the modem world has to be based on the freeing of 
the human mind from the shackles of superstition, ignorance 
and the attachment to irrational creeds and culls. Education 
has to correct the defects of egoism and a false individuation. 
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Individuation is a healthy process only when it is integrated 
with the perspective of social harmony and rational equilibrium. 
It must have been an epoch-making event in the evolution of 
our cultural concepts when the principle of the abnegation of 
the ego for the sake of higher and broader interests and 
entities was recognized by the social consensus. The transition 
from the demonic to the divine in man can never be complete 
without the enshrinement of the social consciousness. A noble 
spiritual and moral consciousness of the good of others and the 
congruent orientation of one’s conduct is the height of the 
evolutionary endeavors of man. Education has to play an 
immensely significant role in this realization of the superior 
claims and obligations of the society upon man. If we cannot 
be moved to pity at the sight of misery and suffering all around 
us it indicates that our education is deficient some^vhere. An 
attitude of aristocratic exclusiveness is not tlie sign of cultured 
humanity. The mark of educational enlightenment is not 
merely the aesthetic appreciation of art and beauty but a so 
the cultivation of the kind and generous heart and soul. 

3. Education and Cultural Change 

Culture is a collective entity. It represents the result of 
cumulative growth. It has a pronounced social orientation. 
Individuals by their genius do contribute elements to culture 
but as a social continuing reality, culture has an organic shape 
and nature. 

Culture as a dynamic social entity is subject to two proc^es 
of change. First, there are external impacts on culture. The 
influences of Islam and Christianity on Hindu thought and 
social manners have been significant. Islamic culture m India 
lias incorporated some significant elements from Hinduism. 
Buddhism originated in India but it has left its deep inlluenccs 
on the society and culture of China and Japan. Tlie influence 
of Hellenism on the Roman culture was tremendous. Tlimc 
represent the c.xamples of external impact on cultures. Secondly, 

there arc examples of inner transformations in cultures, 'ven 

if we may not accept tlic conception of a biological necessi- 
tarian l.aw of origination, maturation and extinction of cultures 
as organic plicnomcna, still like ail tilings tliat liarc a nstory 
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in space and time, culture is subject to changes and becomings. 
These inner dialectics of cultural change are manifested in 
changes of styles of linguistic usage, changes in art motifs and 
changes in valuations. The transformation of the emphasis 
on nature worship of the Vedas into the sacrificial liturgy of 
the period of the Brahmanas is an example of cultural change 
because of immanent factors. The transition from the poly- 
theism and ritualism of the period of the Brahmanas to the 
menotheism and monism of the Upanishads is also an example 
of cultural change occasioned by immanent factors. On the 
other hand, in the evolution of the Gandhara art and the 
Mahayana religion the influence of the Bactrian Greeks and 
other foreign hordes in India like the Parthians, the Kushanas, 
the Sythlans and the Yuechis etc. is significant. Thus cultural 
change is a function of both external factors and inherent 
immanent processes. 

Education is an agency of cultural change.^ The English 
education in India for nearly a century and a quarter has been 
one of the most powerful factors for changes in values and 
culture. The changed cultural values have been responsible 
not only for the rise of political nationalism in this country 
but have been at the back of the demand for diverse kinds of 
social legislation. It is in the context of the changes brought 
about in the minds of the Indian intelligentsia that we can 
understand the passing of the Hindu Code Bill. The customs 
that were once regarded as deeply sacrosanct have been 
subjected to corrosive challenges due to the infiltration of the 
equalitarian, radical and dynamic ideas of the West. Not 
only in India but throughout the entire East the virile and 
dynamic impact of Western ideas broadcast and spread by the 
growth of the European, especially British, American and 
French systems of education has been immense. The harvest 
has not been gathered. The entire East is in a ferment due 
to the impact of the ideas of Mazzini, Rousseau and Marx 
and Lenin which have been disseminated in the educational 
institutions of the day. 

Educadon, thus, is a promoter of social and cultural changes. 


* F. Clnrli^Educalion and Social Change (Sheldon Press, 1940). 
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The almost revolutionary social and cultural changes^ brought 
about in Turkey were sought to be reinforced by the intro uc 
tion of a curriculum which would prepare a mind oriented 
towards them. It is impossible to foster cultural change by 
perpetuating a system of education which is opposed to the 
principles of cultural change. For example, the system o 
education imparted in the Sanskrit and cannot 
the proper educational agency for creating genuine ent usiasm 

for a rapidly expansive and planned economy. IfBntis imp 

rialism needed Eton to man it, it is absolutely necessary o 
have an educational system in India which is oriente 
support the vital ideals of economic and cultural trans orrna 
tion. Ours has so far been an agrarian and conservative 
society. It is being subjected to the impact of the new P'* ® 
Sophies of social telesis, collective amelioration an socia 
justice and welfare. The British rule in India was mainly 
interested in the use of the resources of the countiy or 
British investors. It regarded India as an additional ^andeu 
for the imperialistic ego of the British popu ation. ence 
did not promote any .significant cultural change, ow 
country is ours and the common good of the nation as aw o e 
is the prime category in our social philosophy. But it is possi- 
ble that there may set in an anarchical trendy towards barba 
zatlon and vulgarization of the social ethics ecause o 
artificially accelerated tempo of change as a consequence o 
anxious eagerness and impatience of some sections for too rapid 
a westernization of this ancient land. Hence it is essen la 
the educational institutions play a role in the interpretation ai^d 
criticism of the currents and cross-currents o our socia ^ 
Education can be a great help in the solution of 
cultural crisis of our time since its aim is the per cc ion o 
faculties. Mass education has an enormous y responsi ^ 
to play. Education is not the mere accumulation of the heri- 
tage of the past or the mere collection of information, but . is 
inspired tvith a fnnetional teleology. It has to corr«t he 
mechanical weight of dead conservatism an outworn incr 
Hence it has to be used as an instrument of socia ^ 

change and progress. It cannot remain ncutra o a 
cannot be content merely with regarding education as 
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adornment of the man of specialized competence. It is also a 
sociological category. As responsible citizenSj educationists 
have to come forward to guide the processes of cultural change 
by releasing a stream of fresh critical and original thought 
which can stimulate and inspire our social workers. 

4 . Conclusion 

Education is mainly a technic while culture is a value. 
Education has mainly been regarded as a means, sometimes for 
salvation, sometimes for personal ennoblement and perfection, 
and sometimes for creative participant citizenship. Culture, on 
the other hand, Is a value. It is a good in its own right. Hence 
it can be said that education is the process of the creation, 
perpetuation and enhancement of cultural values. 

While education is a technic and means for culture, not the 
whole of education can be regarded as a means to culture. 
That part of education wliosc main aim is the utilitarian pur- 
suit of a vocation cannot be regarded as a part of culture. The 
essence of culture is the liberation of the mind for its own sake. 
Hence I would exclude technical education, vocational educa- 
tion and in-service training for engineering from the category 
of culture. I do not negate the immense value and significance 
of technical and professional education. I simply would not 
comprehend them under culture. Literary and moral educa- 
tion and education in (he arts constitute real technics for the 
realization of cultural values. 
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I. Meaning and Purpose of Education 
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It refers to a systematic pioccss of o not the 
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^ C. D. Burns, “Education for Democracy , Cli. t-x 
= We^iieTjaeger-puii/rm, 2 vols.; E. Cassirer, T/ir il/,M v/t/ir 
State, p. 62, 
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aesthetic, intellectual and moral sensibilities.^ It is this aspect 
of the characteristics of the cultivated gentlemen that we have 
in mind when we refer to “liberal education”.^ 

But there is another aspect also of education. It refers to 
education as the art and process of manipulating and control- 
ling the forces of nature and society. It signifies the attainment 
of those technics and formulas by which we can manage our 
affairs of life. Hence education becomes scientific, technical 
and specialized.^ In ancient and medieval societies there were 
simple devices through which these elementary technics, crafts 
and formulas were transmitted. But with the growth of phy- 
sical science, industrial and technical education has assumed a 
very significant role in the advanced countries of the Occident. 
The growth of political nationalism has led to the extension of 
the power of the nation-state in politics, administration, military 
matters and in economic organization. Hence wc find large- 
scale bureaucratization which is based on a vast army of 
employees who know their special tasks. Thus education as 
technical specialization leads to the growth of professional ethics. 
It stresses the devotion and conformity to a code and creed of 
special training and action best suited to the performance of 
that particular and specific task. Professional jealousy, com- 
petition with other related professions and a sense of personal 
dignity derived from the holding of particular offices, are the 
socio-psychological features of this notion of education for 
training the specialist and professional. We thus see that there 
arc two conceptions of education ; (i) education for liberal 
culture, socialization and cultivation of mind and feelings, and 
(ii) education as technical competence and manipulative excel- 
lence. Aristotle thought that education should be useful and 

Cf. Herman H. Horne, The Democratic Philosophy of Educa~ 
tio?i (New York, Macmillan, 1933 ) and Idealism in Education 
^ (New York, Macmillan, 1910 ). 

There is the rising ascendency of neo-Thomism and other 
tradition of humanism in several of great American institu- 
tions. 

“ Weber : Essays in Sociology, pp. 74. 102, 149, 426-34. 

Weber attempts an admirable analysis of the sociology of 
Chinese education. See also Talcott Parsons : The Social 
System, pp. 56-57 and 236 - 242 . 
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necessary in life, should foster 

in higher knowledge. He also says . ..liJrh are 

that children should be taught those useful thtngs uteh a e 

really necessary, but not all useful things ; for 

divided into liberal and illiberal ; and to young 

be imparted only those kinds of knowledge as wi 

them without vulgarizing them. And any ‘ freeman 

science, which makes the body or soul or mind 

less fit for the practice or exercise of virtue, is vu g , 

we call those arts vulgar which tend to deform ‘ 1 - tody -d 

likewise all paid employments, for they absorb and degrade 

But although the cultured and the 

dominant ideal of the ancient an scientific and 

technical specialist is the ideal of t e mo advanced a 

bureaucratic civilizations, there has some i cosmic and 

view that education should lead to the of cmm.e^a^^ 

transcendental knowledge. In the ““len action, to 

two concepts-ridl'a and amdj'a- w ^ secularistic and 

ritualism and to an acquaintanc ^ 

materialistic branches of knowledge of 

the multiplicity of the world. to the Vedanta 

the one primll spiritual reality, Jtum^dead. and 

^ avidja and apara vidja enable man to co spiritual 

weakness while para wi/)a leads ‘p ri,at while 

bliss and self-contemplative delig i • ,. know the 

scientific understanding enabled the science, the 

separate mathematical, physical and as ro ^ 

philosophic conceptual apprehension o . is superior to 
which could be obtained only by reason, hichest being 

understanding, could give a -'‘'‘‘"-''I'^f'i^r ^latt ships of 
and reality by indicating tl- d— I inter mb 

the ideas. He felt that only th k , ^ould solve the 

ment-philosophical gnosis-atlamcd by rulers wo 

^ Aristotle, Po/(V(Vj, 1337b. 3-|0' ■iviilja sec Samkara s 

» For the discussions of Uichmaiulr^s ; 

commentary on the Isha Lpan fortieth chapter of the 
Dayananda’s commcntaiy' ..f niEmet 

Tajuneda and Sri Aurobmdo, The Life Vurmc, y 
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social and political problems of the polls. Hegel also postulated 
a rational purpose of education. He says : “The final purpose 
of education, therefore, is liberation and the struggle for a higher 
liberation still ; education is the absolute transition from an 
ethical substantiality which is immediate and natural to the one 
which is intellectual and so both infinitely subjective and lofty 
enough to have attained universality of form,”*- The attainment 
of philosophical universality, or a dialectical comprehension of 
the Idea of the Good or a mystical absorption into the delight 
and raptures of a spiritual being, refers to individual develop- 
ment and perfection. But when we discuss the relationship 
between politics and education we have to examine the socio- 
logical and the generalized aspects of the problem. To sum 
up, we can say that in terms of historical growth and theoretical 
formulation education has set for itself these three objectives : 
(i) social and moral culture, (ii) specialized training, and 
(iii) rational and spiritual growth. 

2. Democracy and Education 

Democracy is a process of collective political and social 
advancement. It repudiates the divine right of the kings and 
the aristocratic right of political rulership of the monied and 
intellectual elite. It accepts the natural right of man j natural 
not in the sense of a pre-social and prc-governmental inalienable 
right but natural in the sense that it is essential to the realiza- 
tion of man’s “nature*' and being as a rational and moral agent. 
It postulates the ideal equality of human beings but since there 
are marked natural and intellectual inequalities among human 
beings, democracy accepts that only by a process of education 
can mankind be made aware of their fundamental equality of 
essence— equality by virtue of an equal sharing in the reality of 
the spiritual being. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
democracy was interpreted as the rule of the people. Historical 
experience, however, has shown that the conception of the 
sovereignty of the people can only be an ideal and not a reality. 
But even if wc accept democracy ^to be a political mechanism 

^ G. W. F. Hcgcl, Philosophy of Right (O.xford cd.), p. 195; 
also pp. 2C0-C1 and p. 117. 
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which enables a man to express his opinions at stated ' 
on broad general policies, as they are presented to h,m hy 
organized parties and their leaders, we shall have 
the educational foundations of this democratic orm. 
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world politics and economics, so a 

hollowness of a demagogue who ^ urgent domestic 
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get an awareness of their rights, an the assem- 

articulate and coherent and presen a communication. 
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to the invention of the cruel phr d„elop their political 
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possible for the sons of the poor to be educated like them. A 
similar equality prevails in the following period of life, and 
when the citizens are grown up to manhood the same rule is 
observed, there is no distinction between the rich and poor. In 
like manner they all have the same food at their public tables, 
and the rich wear only such clothing as any poor man can 
afford.”^ It is clear that democracy requires that all sentiments 
of racial or class or colour superiority which have often been 
propagated in history by the apologists of the ruling group 
should be replaced by the conception of innate equality of man. 
Difference in actual accomplishment does not indicate racial 
superiority or inferiority. Autocracy, theocracy and totalita- 
rianism flourish on the imposition or dictation of their com- 
mands but democracy is a process of awakening people into the 
capacity of making fundamental choices and hence it accepts 
the cult of universal education. In India we have seen the 
baneful consequences of the monopolization of all education by 
Brahmanical group. A generalized spreading of the notion of 
absolute human equality as advocated by modern science, 
sociology and political philosophy is required as an antidote to 
the notion of the divine creation of the fourfold social stratifica- 
tion {chaturvarna) which has been used for the purpose of social 
suppression and exploitation. At times the grossest inequalities 
have been perpetrated in the name of religion and people have 
tolerated them as part of a divine dispensation. A demand for 
immediate social justice has been replaced, by religious protago- 
nists, by longings for redemption in future birth. We are not 
concerned with the metaphysical and theological validity of 
such gospels but to the extent that they have disastrous social 
and political consequences, democracy will need to challenge 
them by making available to people, sounder programs of 
social living and equal harmonious treatment. 

Ignorance has been one of the greatest curses in history. In 
the name of misconceived truth men have been sacrificed to 
appease a malignant ghost ; thousands have been butchered in 
cold blood in the name of religious wars ; rigorous asceticism 
has been practised to please the sun-god and the moon-god and 


^ Aristotle, Politics, 1294b, 17-27. 
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interested demagogues have divided people by sentimental 
appeals to traditional religious pieties. Only a sound system of 
education can make people stand erect and straight and make 
them look defiantly into the eyes of the oppressor. Hence 
democracy is committed to the program of universal secondary 
education, as no other government which treats man as a means 
and not as an end, can ever be. It has been said that mere 
formal and legal guarantees incorporated into constitutions are 
no bars against actual inequalityand injustice. What is needed 
is eternal vigilance and constant steadiness and application to 
the cause of democratic liberty. Hence Rousseau said with re- 
ference to democracy, ‘*It may be added that there is no govern- 
ment which demands more vigilance and courage for its 

maintenance as it is. Under such a constitution above all, the 
citizen should arm himself with strength and constancy, and 
say, every day of his life, what a virtuous Count Palatine said 
in the Diet of Poland : Mah periculosam Hberialum quam quieulum 
servilium (I prefer liberty with danger to peace with slavery),”^ 
Education being so important, it is increasingly becoming 
essential that every citizen, if he is to contribute his trained, 
articulated and instructed judgment to the political processes, 
should be educated. It is not contended here that every 
citizen should become a doctor of science or philosophy. But 
two implications arc immensely significant. All citizens should 
be given free and compulsory education at least up to the age 
of twelve. No body should remain illiterate. A minimum 
amount of liberal education is immensely important cv'cn for 
the craftsman and the technician. Hence the first point to be 
stressed is a universal program ofgeiwa/ education. The second 
significant problem is that no talent sliould be denied llic 
liighcst access in the path of its integral fulfilment. In other 
words, opportunities of wealth and facilities of leaching should 
not operate as diflerentiatmg factors in favor of some students. 
The twentieth century has seen the destruction of llic old 
ghosts of intellectual superiority of the monied and official 
classes. It is hoped that undreamt of latent potentialities of 
the people can he made socially a\*ailablc if opportunities arc 


* Rousseau, The Social Contract (Everyman cd.), p. 5G. 
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given. The careers of Robeson, Ralph Bunche, Carver, Booker 
T. Washington, Raidas and Ambedkar should provide the final 
answer to the still belated champions of racial arrogance and 
caste superiority. Hence in the interests of humanity, a 
democratic government must guarantee the right to education 
at least upto the secondary level to all citizens and all facilities 
have to be provided to talented students to go to the highest 
reaches in the university scale. In this connexion, Article 121 
of the Soviet Constitution marks a significant step onwards. 
“Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right to education. This 
right is ensured by universal, compulsory, elementary education ; 
by the fact that education, including higher (university) educa- 
tion, is free of charge ; by the system of state scholarships for the 
overwhelming majority of students in the higher schools, by 
instruction in schools being conducted in the native language, 
and by the organization of free vocational, technical and 
agronomic training for the toilers in the factories, state farm, 
machine tractor stations and collective farms.”' 

3. Democracy and Educational Freedom 

A democratic philosophy of politics necessarily postulates a 
general atmosphere of intellectual freedom. Education has to 
be so organized as to lead to intellectual awareness and not 
amount to formal indoctrination and propaganda. There are 
two approaches to education. The one emphasizes inculcation 
and transmission of doctrines. According to this school either 
tlie leaders or tJie scriptures have the sole possession of fraCh 
and the only job for followers and the masses is to accept these 
teachings and to conform to them. Education means then, 
transmission of this true and sacred knowledge to the multitude. 
All religious and mystical disciplines that accept divine revela- 
tion of truth are committed to this educational philosophy. The 
political practice of German fascism also accepted this view.® 
But there is the second approach to education. It conceives of 
education as a process of constant creative growth. Knowledge 
is not a body of eternally revealed propositions but is a function 

education, see John Somerville, Soriet Philosophy ^ 

See F. Neumann, Behemoth, passim. 
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of ceaseless quest of truth. Hence there is nothing like absolute 
or final knowledge which is possessed by a religious group 
or by a party or is contained either in the Vedas or the Koran or 
Das Kapital. Knowledge has to be acquired and has to be 
constantly tested and verified with reference to fresh observa- 
tion, experimentation and research. A democratic appi'oach 
to education would never sponsor an authoritarian and mecha- 
nical transmission of knowledge. It would stress the creation of 
values by intellectual reciprocity. Such a tolerant reciprocity 
would plead for a synthesis of apparently opposed ideologies 
and would abhor the violent suppression of ideas. Democracy 
accepts the. creative approach to education. It rejects the first 
approach which we may call the finalistic or deterministic 
approach. Because democracy is committed to the creative 
approach, it stands for an all-round freedom of the mind and 
is opposed to the attempts at totalitarian censorship. Plato 
advocated a censorship of all literature which contained obscure 
and vulgar incidents in the lives of gods and heroes. Some 
modern writers have called Plato to be a champion of the 
closed society tvho wanted to arrest the course of progress. But 
they are mistaken. Plato’s advocacy of censorship is not based 
on tlic criterion of allowing in the state only tliat type of ideo- 
logical literature which supports the established regime. He is 
justified to the extent tliat no sane government and no conscious 
society will allow its children to be fed on false and morally 
damaging stories in the days of their impressionable growth. I 
accept tliat there should be strict censorship of the books that 
arc to be put into the hands of children. 

But I am opposed to censorship for adults. The Mcttcrnicl) 
System in Austria attempted to check the growth of democratic 
and nationalistic ideas by banning subversive literatures and it 
failed. The attempts ofCzarisl reaction to check the growth 
of socialism and communism by banning proletarian and revo- 
lutionary literature also failed. The British Government in 
India .also imposed .a ban on revolutionary books. But all 
tlicsc attempts have failed. There arc usually put forivard 
tlircc grounds for censorship. Sometimes censorship is practised 
on religious grounds. It is said that nothing against the Bible 
or the Koran or the claims of llic Pope should be allowcil. But 
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the advance of science and rationalism makes the religious 
grounds for censorship quite meaningless. The second ground 
for censorship is ethical. On grounds of sanctity of morals, 
sometimes books tvhich deal with problems of marriage and sex 
on scientific lines are suppressed. But I see no reason why 
Bertrand Russell (as the author of and Morals) should 

be refused permission to teach in the City College of New York 
at a time when Broadway and the Times Square try to corrupt 
social morals by permitting erotic symbols and pictures to be 
used by the film industry. I fail to sec how social morals will 
suffer less by ball-room dances and more by studies of Freudi- 
anlsm. A healthy moral society should aim at the development 
of strong persons who know what to accept and what to reject 
so far as their reading material is concerned. Oftentimes the 
directors of censorship are untrained clerks and it is no use 
investing them with supreme powers to dictate the choice of 
books for a democratic public. The third ground for censor- 
ship is political.^ It is stated that constitutional and legal 
opposition is sane and sound but no literature advocating the 
overthrow of the established regime should be allowed. There 
are two counter-arguments, however, for resisting censorship of 
political literature on this score. First, the failures of Metter- 
nich and the Czars show that censorship does not succeed in the 
final course of history. Secondly, it is always a matter of degree.^ 
as to where constitutional agitation ends and subversive propa- ‘ 
ganda begins. Its determination depends on the security and 
the self-confidence of a political system. But historical experi- 
ence slioivs that wlien a political system resorts to censorship 
and suppression of unwanted literature It is motivated more by 
the ideological interest of safeguarding the interests of the ruling 
class than by a disinterested desire to maintain law, order and 
peace. It is unwise to be guided by hysteria in judging what 
is subversive and what is not. A political system should believe 
that if it is managed in the common interest, it is immune 

problem of the relationship between educa- 
o \ and democracy, sec H. J. Laski, Liberty in the Modern 
r Ai Politics ; and R. M. Maclver, The Web 

of (f^^iment. Also consult Sri Aurobindo, The Hitman 
Cycle 1^.0 The Ideal of Human Unity, 
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against subversive attack. Only where there are weak and 
diseased areas in the body politic, there are chances of subver- 
sive propaganda taking root. If those weak spots are there, they 
will invite subversive ideology, regardless of how cautious the 
regime is to check the growth of subversive propaganda. The 
best means to check subversive ideology is to plan a satisfied 
society. But supposing that a majority of the people feel that a 
particular minority wants to prepare a coup d*elat and is resort- 
ing to subversive propaganda for that eventual preparation, is 
the former justified in employing censorship and in preventing 
all radical prophets from expressing their views ? To this I will 
reply that unless they incite people to engage in armed and 
insurrectionary activities, radicals should not be prevented in 
freely expressing themselves. Hence my conclusion is that what 
is to be prevented is not advocacy of a particular sociology or 
philosophy but the inducement to violent action. I am saying 
this in the framework of an established constitutional regime. 

I realize that when matters assume grave seriousness the logic 
of the immediate situation and not abstract formulas of political 
ethics dominate the scene and several times in course of social 
and political revolutions we arc faced witli the legitimacy of the 
factual. As a general norm of democratic action, we can only 
say that what should be prevented is violent action and not 
radical and revolutionary thinking. 

Sometimes it is said that although a fosterer of general and 
popular education, democracy is opposed to higher culture and 
advancement of learning. But although in general talks tlie 
masses may be hostile to subtle metaphysics, the practices of 
England, France and the U.S.A. show that democracy is not 
opposed to advanced training and research.* The educational 
philosophy of western universities is based on the syntlicsis of 
the Greek concepts of paideia and virtue, tlie Cliristian and 
moral individualism of St. Augustine, Luther and Kant and the 

* For a sociological approach to this problem, sec Karl Mann- 
heim, Freedom, Power and Democratic Planning (Oxford, 1950); 
Carr-Saunders, “Tlie Function of Universities in the 
Modern World”, The Sociological Review, 19*10 ; R. M. 
Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America (New Haven, 1936); 
Adolph Lowe, Umversities in Transformation. 
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scientific gospel of a progressive conquest of nature and socio- 
economic forces and resources. Democratic educational prac- 
tice, at least so far as I can say from my own experiences at the 
Columbia and Chicago universities, accepts the notion that 
knowledge is a dynamic resultant of intellectual cooperation 
and interaction. There is a sincere and genuine quest in 
democracies for truth and there Is nothing to substantiate the 
aristocratic charge that democracy is opposed to higher culture 
and advanced research. But It is to be emphasized that even 
in North America the opportunities for advanced competence 
and training are still generally limited to the riclier section only, 
although the practice of dignity of labour in the U.S.A. cer- 
tainly enables some adventurous youth to rise to the top. If 
democratic political philosophy is to become a realized actuality, 
the extension of advanced university training to those who are 
capable has to be furnished. 

4. Democracy in Educational Institutions 

Modern society is not composed of atomistic individuals. It 
is a society of societies and a community of commupities. 
Since the Industrial Revolution vast numbers of economic 
association of the producers, of the labourers and of the consu- 
mers have come to the front. Society now is composed of a 
network of associations like the family, the Church, the uni- 
versity, the trade union and so on. These intermediate 
associations provide the social cohesiveness and organizing focus 
to the personality of man. Hence it is contended that if demo- 
cracy is to succeed in political affairs, there should be the 
extension of democratic practices and feature In the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the associations also. Apparently it 
sounds a meaningful and plausible proposition. But it is not 
possible to make an unequivocal statement in this connexion. 
I would like to make reservations especially with regard to 
religious associations because the criterion of deference and res- 
pect in a Church may be based on moral excellence and religi- 
ous merit and not on the art of catching votes. Sometimes it is 
also said that a commitment to political democracy demands 
the extensions of democracy also in the university. That means 
\the growth of university autonomy implying the abolition and 
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elimination of governmental control and management. It also 
implies, at times, the incorporation of student opinion in the 
control of the university and the school. So far as the complete 
elimination of governmental control is concerned, it is a doubt- 
ful proposition. -.Those who contribute to finance the university 
are bound to assume control. In the U.S.A. the federal govern- 
ment does not control the large private universities but, instead, 
the board of trustees composed of great capitalist magnets 
wields great influence.^ In America we also find the undemo- 
cratic practice of vesting large powers in the hands of the 
university presidents.* It is essential that the teaching at the 
university level should be free from the undesirable influence of 
ruling political groups but the government as the agent of 
society has tlie responsibility to see that temporary passions and 
fluctuating party caucuses inside the university do not destroy the 
growth of objectivity, responsibility and neutrality in the condi- 
tions of employment and promotion of the teaching staff. It is 
very possible that in the name of the protection of autonomy 
from governmental interference, the affairs of a university may 
fall under the control of self-seeking egoistic individuals, who 
may transform the temple of learning into a fortress for group 
fight, personal exaltations and reckless pursuit of power. Hcncc 
just as with reference to other associations, the government of 
the democratic state lias assumed certain functions of pronoun- 
cing and imposing final and authoritative adjustment in cases 
of conflict, so also the government sliould do with reference to 
the university. So far as the problem of internal democratic 
practices in the universities arc concerned, there should be pre- 
mium on merit and excellence and not on the manipulation of 
votes. It is in consonance with the democratic spirit that the 
sober thinker, the accurate scholar and tlic sincere teacher 

* Cf. “The unbroken continuity of objectives of educational 
all the levels makes it highly desirable for tlic stale to vest 
in a single state department of education whatever jurisdic- 
tion tlic state should exercise over all education from the 
nursery to tlic university.” {Higher Education for American Df 
nxDcraey^ Vol. HI, p. 71-74, Report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Iligiier Education). 

* Cf. Harold Laski, The Ametican Democracy. 
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should have an important voice in the nniversUy. So far as 
the representation of student opinion is concerned, I am 
opposed to students having any say in the mknagement and 
control of the university, although in the affairs of their own 
unions and societies they can be granted an amount of auto- 
nomy consistent with the maintenance of good sense, order and 
discipline. In general, my conclusion is that! a partial exten- 
sion of democratic practice and opportunities in educational 
institutions will lead to the formation of the democratic person- 
ality and character. But there should be no laxity, indiscipline 
and chaos in the name of democracy. Democracy, as Aristotle 
tvell said, means habituation both in the arts of ruling and in 
that of being ruled. Democracy needs a process of training 
and discipline. Hence the solution is to have democracy in the 
government, and just as with reference to the civil service and 
the judiciary there have been evolved objective criteria of re- 
cruitment, similarly with regard to the university personnel, the 
society and government should see that excellence, expertness, 
specialization and character arc the criteria of recruitment and 
promotion. 

5. Spiritual TradUions of Indian Education 

i> 

In the peispectivc of Indian democracy it is wise to empha- 
size once more the spiritual and moral traditions of our country. 
Most of our political leaders arc busy in imitating the West. It 
is true that the western traditions of secularism have been an 
.advisable antidote to (he practices of established churches. 
Secularism is good to (he extent that it enshrines the separation 
of the church and the state and to this extent it makes the 
appearance of a theocracy impossible. But in the name of 
secularism it will be wrong to destroy the spiritual and moral 
traditions of this country. It is not proper to eliminate the 
teachings of the -B/iagavadagila and the Dhamniopada from the 
schools. for appeasing some particular minority. If our boys 
lose contact with the traditions of our country we shall cease to 
have the succession of teachers like Buddha, Samkara, Viveka- 
nanda aiulxfiandht. Sometimes it is said that these spiritual 
teachings shVild be imparled in (he home and by society but 
not in .gover^ncnt-financed schools. I fail to sec the logic 
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derable number of years. No one should be made a university 
professor on the mere basis of seniority. Merit, indicated by 
independent investigations in the field of specialized rescarch> 
has to be the sole criterion of promotion and scholars of repute 
should be the judges of a scholar’s merit. Nationalism and 
equality are good things but if we want that our universities 
should also produce people like Kant, Hegel, Marx, and 
Einstein, we have to replace the obtusencss and hard*hcadnesses 
of contemporary rulers by minds which are plastic and more 
humble and more amenable to the recognition of merit. ^ The 
practice of half-scholarship which prides on acquiring the 
name of a “good teacher” by dictating notes of text-books 
in M.A. classes should be replaced by inspired speeches and 
orations which can enkindle among students a genuine desire 
to learn. In a democratic set up class-discussions have to be 
encouraged but that requires sufficient preparation from before- 
hand. A student community used to learning by rote dictated 
class-notes at the time of examinations cannot contribute 
effectively to the work of class discussions. In all sectors of 
higher learning premium has to be put on pure research as well 
as research on problems referring to the raging questions in 
this country. A democratic set up also requires that in evening 
lectures and extension courses or in summer sessions citizens 
should be given an opportunity to come in contact with popu- 
larized versions of higher knowledge. The building up of a 
powerful and creative tradition of scholarship requires hard 
>vork, self-abnegation and a persistent devotion to Uie cause 

^ In a speech on “Life at Western Universities”, organized 
by the Saturday Club at the Theosophical Hall, Patna, 
on November 18, 1951, I (the author) pointed out four 
idealistic factors behind the staggering eminence of Western 
Universities : 

(i) The Greek emphasis on the acquisition of virtue, 

(ii) Christian moral individualism, emphasizing that each 
individual has something worthwhile to contribute, 

(iii) Scientific empiricism which is oriented to the realiza- 
tion of the significance of practice, experiment and 
action, and 

(iv) Western idealistic philosophy which emphasizes the 
creative role of the mind in the genesis of knowledge. 
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of learning.^ We have to increase the standard and quality of 
advanced teaching and research and simultaneously generalize 
and popularize knowledge. This process of both quantitative 
and qualitative advance is imperative if we want to securely 
establish the educational foundations of our democratic 
republic. 


^ Karl Jaspers, Die Idee dcr Unicersilal (Berlin, 1925) and 
Vom lebendigen Geist der Unirersital (Hcdclbcrg, 19*16) ; J. 
Ortega Y. Gasset, The Mission of University (C. T. with an 
introduction by H. L. Nostrand, IVIncclon, 1944). 
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Q)iscipline and ^eace 

T he problem of freedom versus discipline has been present 
since the beginnings of organized social life. No social 
existence is possible if the individual chooses to exercise and 
indulge his contingent fancies, chance emotions, subjective 
passions and arbitrary desires. For the continued maintenance 
and progress of the social structure, it is essential to subject the 
arbitrariness of the individual to regulation and discipline. 
Freedom does not consist in the absence of discipline and 
order. Freedom is realized through the voluntary, willing and 
joyous cooperation in the realization of the values and ideals of 
a group or social existence. There can be freedom only if the 
individual emancipates his creative faculties by tlioroughly 
developing them and utilizes them for serving the social good. 
Not in arrogantly asserting ourselves alone against the society 
but in enhancing the common good is there genuine freedom.' 

The problem of discipline is to be studied at all levels.' 
Discipline means the integration of energies for realization of 
the objectives aimed at. The success of a family organization 
requires discipline. It is not possible to run a family if the 
various members insist on asserting their own rights and are 
prepared to battle for them. There can be no progress in 
schools, colleges and universities if the various units leagued 
together do not adjust their demands and obligations in a 
harmonious fashion. No army can win a battle if it is undis- 
ciplined and does not accept the orders of the superior. There 
can be no peace if the ways of doing things are not properly 
adhered to, whatsoever be the sector of existence. 

The metaphysics of human nature is an old and constant 


' \V. C. Bagley, School Discipline {1914) ; A. C. Perry, Discipline 

as a Scuool Problem (1915) ; W, H. S. Jones, Discipline (Cam- 
bridge,^ \1926) ; P. E. Harris, Changing Conceplions of School 
Discipline\^^. Jutta, School Discipline and Characler, 
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theme for moralists and psychologists. It is not possible 
to state categorically with Bentham that man is a creature 
looking for the maximization of comforts and advantages. Nor 
does it seem possible to state categorically with Rousseau and 
Gandhi that man Is essentially good. It seems wise to accept 
the proposition of the Hindu philosophers that no universal 
predication about human nature as such is possible. Some 
individuals have in them the predominance of good or saliva 
and punyay and some have in them the predominance of lamas, 
rajas and apunya. Man partakes both of good and evil. He 
has the potentialities both of Rama and Ravana in him. It 
will not be correct, however, to maintain that the evil in man 
is wholly responsible for indiscipline. Indiscipline, after all, is 
a socially relative category. What a person in authority 
regards as indiscipline may not really be so. It cannot be 
maintained that the evil in man occasionally bursts into socially 
deviant and subversive activities. Habitual indiscipline may 
be a form of chronic physical and psychic maladjustment but, 
in general, it is possible to state that various manifestations of 
indiscipline can be corrected through the process of proper 
education and training.^ 

It may be said that the older conception of discipline 
as external imposition has to be given up. Discipline cannot 
be dictated or imposed by coercion. Danda or punishment is 
not the essence of discipline. Danda may occasionally become 
an clement for the enforcement of discipline but it is time that 
the notion behind the oft-quoted maxim “spare the rod and 
spoil the child” ^vc^e given up. Discipline has to flo\v from the 
logic of the enterprise itself. The school is a place where 
teachers and pupils engage themselves in conjoint experiences. 
They arc together engaged in serving the cause of perpetuation 
of learning through educating the younger generation. This 
process of education has to be made so attractive and inspiring 
that the total situation itself imposes the discipline necessary for 
doing the work. The concrete processes of instruction should 
be so analyzed that the intellectual transition from one stage to 

^ B. Malurin, Self-knowledge and Self-Discipline (Longmans, 
1915) ; Laurence F. Shafler, The Psychology of Adjustment 
(Hougiiton MilTin, 1936). 
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another has a meaning and an attraction. The educative 
process should have the capacity to absorb the energies and 
attention of the boys. It demands great thinking from the 
leaching population so that they may be able to convert 
empty instruction by the dry and mechanical methods of rote 
into a systematic revelation of new pieces of interesting details 
for students. I am not pleading for flippancy or non-serious- 
ness. I am pleading for a very serious handling of the problem 
of converting the lifeless details of arithmetic and history, into a 
systematic artistic presentation. Why is geometry more interes- 
ting than the sums of “practice” mentioned in arithmetic ? 
It requires great penetration into the intricacies of the subject 
if it is to be converted into an artistic whole. Only he who 
is a master of his subject can rise above the purely mechanical 
side of the thing and can impart a meaningful logic into it. He 
alone, who is in living, dynamic, everyday touch with the 
subject can convert it into an interesting and inspiring study. 
This kind of teaching which I am pleading for requires that 
the teacher feels delight in teaching. He should be in love with 
the subject he is handling. From my own experience I can say 
that in my career as a teacher and research scholar I have 
been interested deeply and emotionally only in those things 
which were originally taught to me by inspired teachers. My 
late revered father has been my greatest teacher. He was 
devoted to religion, literature and history. He was respon- 
sible for making me interested in these three subjects. My 
interest in Hindi literature is due to the influence of three 
or four of ray successful school teachers. I was unfortunate in 
not having a good mathematics teacher in my school career. 
Today when I contemplate my past carreer I feel deep remorse, 
that to my misfortune, I never got a good teacherof mathema- 
tics and geography, 1 make bold to say that good teaching Is 
an invaluable blessing and teacher^' do hold the destiny of the 
nation in their hands. In my college days I had three or four 
good history teachers and from them I developed a taste for 
history. Hence I do not think I am exaggerating when I say 
that teaching has to be interesting and inspiring. I realize that 
there ai'c some areas of a subject which require careful study 
and maAinvolve deep concentration but on reflection it will be 
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apparent that even they have logical connections and inter- 
connections amongst themselves and with the subject matter as 
a whole. It will be expedient to stress this logical side of the 
matter in teaching. If teaching is imparted in the way I am 
pleading, the whole processs will assume a harmonious and 
cooperative appearance in which both the faculty and students 
will be willing partners and cases of indiscipline \vill seldom 
arise. 

Another significant element in discipline is the life of the 
teacher himself. It is not possible to separate the element of 
character from the process of teaching. The character of the 
teacher is of foremost significance. The ancient Sanskrit term 
for the teacher is Acharya. It means one who moulds the charac- 
ter of the younger generation. Unless the teacher is of an 
exemplary character he cannot create any influence upon the 
mind of the students. An exalted character has a capacity of 
evoking response and respect from others. In the ancient days 
Vishwamitra, Vasistha and Drona evoked great veneration not 
only from their students but from the community because they 
had an elevated character. Today the universities are crowded 
with teachers who have come to the educational profession for 
the sole reason that they could not get entrance into the top 
executive services. The main themes of their talks are emolu- 
ments, pensions, provident fund and remunerations. It is 
ridiculous if such teachers demand from the students a loyalty 
and a respect which Kama had for Parasurama. We do not 
have to imitate the ^Veslcrn practice. In the context of Indian 
culture tlie teacher had always enjoyed a dignified and exalted 
status. That tradition can be revived if the teachers slick to 
research work and do not waste tlicir time in trade union acti- 
vities. I realize that In these days of mounting costs of living, 
it is essential to give to the teachers adequate and decent living 
wages. But I do not think that it is wise to consume all our 
energies in rather fruitless and even futile talks of economic 
promotion and advancement. It is a gross betrayal for a 
teacher to think of promotion througii manipulation. A teacher 
flattering and bowing before the political rulers may gel sonic 
economic increment but he can never create in the minds and 
hearts of tlie students that centre of reverence and esteem for 
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himself from which all true discipline proceeds. Today to 
increase their personal popularity some teachers would go to 
the extent of offering cigarettes to the students. They know 
that they do not possess the necessary character to control the 
students and hence the only way they can hope to keep the 
confidence of the students is through these mean tactics. This 
creates an unhealthy atmosphere. 

The personality of the teacher is one of the most essential 
factors for discipline.' It has two sides. First, he must be true 
to his profession.* He must be a master of the subject he 
teaches. There is no justification for going unprepared to the 
class. He must go to the class in time and should feel that he 
is there in quest of the novelty of intellectual experience. The 
entire period should be devoted to teaching. There are some 
teachers who waste the time of the students by narrating plea- 
sant but useless stories. This is gross betrayal. If they are 
paid for doing their work they must perform their duties loyally. 
The personality of every pupil is to be stressed and every one 
of them is to be so treated as if he were an adventure of exis- 
tence. This will raise the entire tone of the class and give it a 
moral dimension. 

A second aspect of the character of the teacher is impartia- 
lity. Unless the teacher lias an equal and impartial attitude 
towards all students he will not be able to maintain discipline. 
It is unfortunate that in this country all kinds of local and 
sectional questions have assumed importance and they possess 
sway over the minds both of teachers and students. But this 
kind of identification is prejudicial to the maintenance of 
discipline. It is injurious in the public interest also, because it 
destroys the harmony of social interest and public advantage. 
In order to win that love and respect of the student population 

' Personality refers to a whole and it includes the totality of 
physical mental and moral traits that distinguish one human 
being from another. 

In the language of the Gila it can be said that both the 
students and die teachers should be devoted to their 
svadharma By svadharma I do not mean 

perpetuation of a stratified immobile society but I want a 
sanctification of obligations and a devoted pursuit of duty. 
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which is the foundation of discipline, the teacher has to act 
equally and impartially towards all students. 

But the discipline of the schools and colleges will have weak 
roots if the student population has not been properly nurttired 
in the primary groups. The social significance of primary 
groups like the family and the neighbourhood is great. If the 
boys have not been properly trained in the primary groups they 
tend to become unsocial and take delight in creating mischief.^ 
A student who has been given proper opportunity at home for 
his creative development will evolve into an ideal citizen. 
Every home has to be converted into the foundation for creating 
citizens with a socially-integrated personality. All kinds of 
frustrations, neuroses and nervous tensions which jeopardize 
the happiness of the individual have their origin in the absence 
of love and affection at home and in the surroundings. 

A most potent cause of indiscipline is the absence of ade- 
quate economic opportunities. In the absence of economic 
opportunities great hardships are experienced and these often 
tend to express themselves in anti-social activities. It is always 
unwise to deny to people their legitimate demands. A demand, 
once satisfied in time, may save endless future trouble. Unless 
the students are properly fed and clothed they cannot be c.\pcc- 
ted to fake interest in their clay to day work. In the absence 
of lack of vigor and zest for their curriculum, tlieir uncanalized 
energies will be available for anti-social work. 

It has been rightly pointed out that one significant element 
in indiscipline is the excess of restraints. It is always wise to 
avoid extremes. Extremes of restraint and license arc equally 
injurious for discipline. There is no antithesis between discip- 
line and freedom. VViiliout discipline of our energies freedom 
win degenerate into license and will eventually result in moral 
decline. On the otiier hand, an c.\ccss of discipline results in 

* John Morgan, The Psycholo^' of the I’vadjusted School Child 
(London, Macmillan, I92G), John Dollard and others, 
Pruslralion and Agression (New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1939). Modern psychologists arc agreed that anxiety, 
frustration, lack of security, absence of pleasure, persistent 
failures in achieving the desired objectives etc., result in 
aggressive and indisciplined behavior. Tlius it can be 
said that conflicts arc caused by psychological “complexes’*. 
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generating an attitude of protest. Coercion and intimidation 
create an attitude of revolt and that leads to complexes and in- 
hibitions. Hence it is essential to maintain a middle way 
between license and excessive restraint. 

The problem of discipline is a complex one.^ Student indis- 
cipline is only one aspect, although a very important aspect, but 
by no means the only or sole aspect, of the vast problem. To 
create confusion at the time of getting Into and getting out of 
railway compartments, to create hooliganism in public meet- 
ings, to pass remarks against travellers and svomcn, all are 
aspects of indiscipline. On the other Irand, organized resistance 
of a nomviolent type against the holders of power, is not Indis- 
cipline. But it is indiscipline to interrupt a member when he 
is expressing his views in a Legislative Assembly. Discipline 
certainly never means accepting the dictates and commands of 
the people in authority. But it postulates an attitude of mind 
which wants to do a thing in an organized and planned manner. 
If a battle cannot be won by indiscipline, neither can a nation 
be built by indiscipline. 

Today the country has embarked upon a gigantic project of 
reconstructing the diverse aspect of its life. At every step dis- 
cipline is needed. All the aspects and phases of our social and 
political life have been exposed to devastating inroads and the 
collapse of moral standards is visible at all places. The problem 
demands a concentrated effort, if it is to be solved. 

Peace is both a psychological and sociological phenomenon. 
It is an attitude of the mind as well as the attribute of a social 


and political structure. Discipline has reference both to the 
psychological and the sociological aspects of peace. A disci- 
plined harmonious mind is the best preparation for peace. 
Peace cannot be dictated from the top. It requires cultivation 
and preparation. If war needs preparation, peace has also its 
criteria and they have to be followed. One of the greatest 
dangers to international peace is the use of intemperate lan- 
guage. Violence in one country breeds violence in the other 
too. A train of distrust, suspicion, hatred and fear Is released 
and the contamination of atmosphere goes on increasing. If 

' Locke stressed “sctf-dcvclopment tlirough self-discipline.” 
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honest-minded citizens everywhere take upon themselves the 
task of creating an attitude of good will, trust and confidence 
in the minds of the citizens of their respective countries they 
will be going a long way towards the creation of that atmos- 
phere of harmony which is essential for mutual concord and 
peace. To our great pain and deep humiliation we have to 
confess that in the period, 1922 to 1947, the newspaper press 
was one of the main factors for inciting communal passions and 
frenzy. This use of unrestrained speech is a danger to peace. 
A citizen has the right to preach against the government, if 
according to his conscience, he feels, that the political authority 
is not acting in accordance with the canons of the maintenance 
of fundamental rights and justice. But he should not preach 
disaffection and hatred amongst the several classes and should 
not incite feelings of criminality and violent agitation. There 
is a disciplined way of doing things. Freedom and peace lie not 
in unrestrained capacity for self-assertion but in genuine oppor- 
tunities for the noble expression of the creative harmony of the 
soul. Freedom consists in a peaceful and disciplined use of 
opportunities. 
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^dticalioit ihe ^Loci^i'ciic tit dJ-itcltci 

I. Democracy and Education in India 

O ne of the most prominent social phenomena of the last one 
hundred and fifty years is the emergence of the masses or 
the fourth estate to significance. The dominance of monarchi- 
cal autocracy, aristocratic plutocracy and the oligarchical elite 
is on the wane. It may be true that the key political decisions 
might still be made by a few individuals in all polities irrespec- 
tive of the differences in the external form of the governmental 
mechanism. But this essentially monopolistic nature of top 
governmental power docs not neutralize our broad thesis that 
compared to the ancient, medieval and early modern epochs of 
history, the people as a whole are tending to assume a stature 
of significance. Even the most regimented of dictatorial 
regimes have today to resort to all kinds of propaganda and 
publicity devices to obtain the confidence of the people. This 
upsurge of the people has been a consequence of the rise of 
modern science, technology, an equalitarian social philosophy 
and education. 

Education today is one of the most essential ingredients of 
personality. Democracy is postulated upon the most universal 
dispersion of education. Education enhances the political per- 
sonality of the voter, whose sovereignty, democracy is a formula 
and an attempt to enshrine. It is not an exaggeration to say 
that democracy is an utter farce without the education of the 
electorate. Hence the right to education is being gradually 
conceded and guaranteed as a human right. The movement 
of com|3ulsory education is a trend in the same direction. It is 
being gradually recognized that not only there has to be provi- 
sion for\compulsory elementary education but the newer 
scientific technics of pedagogy have to be popularized. It is 
one of the cjirdinal points of democracy that there should be 

\ 

\ 
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equality of educational opportunity and not birth but proved 
merit should be the criterion for entrance to schools and univer- 
sities and services. 

The growth of democracy has made necessary a new socio- 
logical approach to education. We can no longer remain 
content with regarding education as a private training for 
producing a gentleman or as a mystic process of esoteric 
enlightenment. Education has come to be regarded as a social 
technic for community adjustment and group accommodation. 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, it was felt that the 
aim of education is the cultivation and liberation of one’s facul- 
ties and this aim was sought to be realized mostly in connexion 
with the children of the aristocracy. But this purely indivi- 
dualistic approach cannot suit the needs of a dynamic, expansive 
and democratic society which our people want to have realized 
in this country. If we want our voters to exercise their sove- 
reign right of choosing the legislators aright, we have to view 
education not as an abstract process of personal salvation but 
as a social technique of moulding and influencing human 
behavior. Education has to be related to our social demands 
and economic supplies and it has to be oriented to the political 
expectations that the electorate will exercise the right choice at 
tlic time of polls. This sociological functional approach to the 
problem of education of the Indian electorate has two signi- 
ficant implications. 

(i) The Indian society and culture, so far, have been 
dominated by an attitude of reverence for the scriptures and for 
people in the socially higher strata. This has facilitated the 
inculcation and imposition of the dogmatic whims of the ascen- 
dant classes in the garb of religious pronouncements. Demo- 
cracy on the other hand, needs the development of the persistent 
habit of quest. Hence the Indian educational system has to 
foster today an attitude of rational enquiry and comprehension, 
^his functional approach to education has to be widely accep- 
ted for the success of our infant democracy. 

(ii) The overall emphasis in a democratic society has to 
be on constant spontaneous growtii. This means that the alti- 
tude of ‘pailiciic conlcnlmcnt*, routine, apathy and inertia has 
to be rcpl.iccd by an .attitude of interest in activities oriented to 
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the growth of the community. This involves that the voters 
have to be provided an education which will give them zest and 
vigor for political and social activities. Instead of thinking 
that bv voting, they are rendeemg some help to or obliging the 
candidates, the high moral and political significance of the 
franchise has to be borne in mind. A consciousness of the great 
value of democracy is essential and the inchoate atomic voters 
have to be transformed into groups with developed powers of 
institutional behavior. Adult suffrage is a new development 
in India. According to the Morely-Minto Reforms (1909), 
the MontaguC'Chelmsford Reforms (1919) and the Government 
of India Act of 1935 the suffrage was restricted. A tremendous 
forward stride has been taken in investing the Indian people of 
and above twenty-one years of age with the right of voting. 
There are plenty of chances that this new right may be abused 
and hence there is great necessity of a new intelligentsia recrui- 
ted from all sections of the Indian society tliat can make tlie 
electors conscious of their new responsibilities, obligations and 
rights. 

The education of the Indian electorate implies that the 
population of and above twenty-one years of age should be 
educated. This involves, as a first condition, a persistent crusade 
against illiteracy. A Moliammad, an Akbar or a Shivaji might 
rise to supreme eminence without being literate but for the vast 
masses of population, literacy is the indispensable condition of 
mental growth. A second condition of the education of the 
Indian clcctor.ite is that political education sliould be given to 
the literate population. This may involve the supplementation 
of the education provided in schools and colleges. The edu- 
cational institutions have to be viewed not merely as isolated 
cloisters but as entities in an interdependent social world. This 
sociological approach to the education of the Indian electorate 
implies that the latter have to be fitted for acting and rolc- 
t.aking in a complex adult world of secondary relations. Tiic 
primary and simple world of the family and the village no 
longer exhausts the bounds of the activities of the citizen. He 
has to exercise significant political choices at stated intervals. 
He has to choose the members of llic Panchayat, the legislative 
assembly and the {larliamcnt. This involves that adequate 
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information should be supplied to him and this implies, in a 
sense, the necessity of continued education. 

For the success of Indian democracy we want hard-working 
citizens. They should have interest in a variety of political 
activities and should have great subtlety in judging the merits 
and demerits of the prospective candidates for election. It is 
true that the behavior of the elector in the Asian countries 
has often been characterized by instability and gullibility but 
there is room for progressive improvement. In face of tlie 
rampant corruption, nepotism and vulgarity prevailing in 
certain sections of the Indian political and administrative 
quarters it is not an irrelevant platitude to assert once more 
with Plato and Aristotle that we need virtue in our citizens. 
The more material advantage of education that it leads to the 
qualitative improvement of personal powder of responsiveness 
and skin which in turn accentuate the powers of productiveness 
is widely accepted. Education will impart to the electors 
greater skill in conversation, they can interrogate the party 
members properly and can impress upon the legislators the 
supreme necessity of devising programs for the all-round 
improvement of the population. The electorate lias to demand 
jobs, equality of social and economic opportunity, the provision 
of adequate means for the growth of pliysical vitality and 
culture as well as facilities for political participation. Tiic 
tension in the international field is increasing day by day and 
the sectors of local dissensions in India arc too many. At such 
n time it is essential that the electors should Iiavc correct 
responses to the values and technics of the dificrent political 
parties. A mere conventional attitude of the acceptance of 
diings as they arc would not avail. Furthermore, tlic behavior 
of the Indian electorate is ch.aractcrizcd by an attitude of 
dominant apathy. They need constant guidance, cncouragc- 
nicnt and stimulation to participate in grou)> activities. 

3. The Contents of the Education of the Indian Electo- 
rate : Social Science, Psychology and Ethics 

\Viihoui being dogin.nllc on the contents of the education of 
the Indun electorate it can be pointed out tli.il sonic knoivIcdKC 
'‘f the country’s history is csscnii.il. For example, every elector 
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should have some idea as to how Pakistan was born. An 
elementary knowledge of civics. Indian constitution and Indian 
public administration may be considered the second item. A 
very rudimentary knowledge of Indian economics may be 
regarded as another theme of education. Some information 
regarding inflation, foreign loans and the food situation in the 
country is essential. As a fourth item, we can list some 
knowledge of international politics. It is true that even keen 
students of international law and politics find it difficult to 
keep abreast of the overshifting dynamics and balance of world 
situation but it is not demanding too much from the electors if 
we say that they should know something about the military 
alliance of Pakistan and the U.S.A., the rise of communist 
China and the tension in the Middle East. 

To this education in the social and historical sciences of the 
Indian electorate, I will like to add some elements of psycho- 
logical education. Tlic mental atmosphere of the whole Indian 
nation is poisoned because ofdisscnsions on grounds of province, 
caste and even race (at least in some portions of South India). 
Hence sentimental ideologies are on the increase and they are 
impediments in the path of free mental growth. The country 
is full of emotional epidemics and hence it is essential to 
counteract the exploitation of the group emotion of the electo- 
rate. The growth of sectionalism and provincialism has 
resulted in almost a collapse of moral stadards in politics. The 
dangerous infiltration of disruptionist ideologies is not only 
creating ruptures in the body politic of India but is leading 
to the formation of social sores which may destroy the freedom 
of the country itself. During the nearly three or four 
months prior and posterior Co general elections the public 
atmosphere is marked by intense nervous tension, psychological 
fever and emotional instability. The witch-doctors of fervid 
propaganda continue to pour their polsion. There is a dete- 
rioration of cultural ethics and standards. The symptoms of 
conflict within castes, groups and provinces come to the 
uppermost. During the elections of 1952 in Bihar there have 
)ccn some shameful cases of enste riots. Hence it is essential 
t >at tlic electors he firmly attached to the concept of the 
micgration of tlic country and not fall a prey to pseudo- 
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patriotical ideologies. ■ This makes essential the resort to the 
educational process of the unmasking of ideologies by laying 
bare their concealed origins and by showing their connexions 
with the hidden interests of different pressure groups, factions 
and disloyal elements. The attractive symbols and cheap 
slogans which serve to distort the concrete social and political 
reality have to be rationally analyzed. In the context of the 
disruptionist ideologies of some Indian political parties, the 
accentuation of the process of the imbibing of values calculated 
to strengthen the foundation of the Indian nation is a supreme 
imperative. The supreme necessity of the hour is to counteract 
the emotional, moral and cultural collapse and prostration. 
Only a process of rational education can act as a deterrent 
against this alarming decline of a healthy political life. It is 
essential to have a vigorous self-reliant electorate. A psycho- 
logical re-education can alone produce the type of electors who 
will be immune against the dangerous infiltration of scctionalist 
and violent ideologies. 

Sometimes the Indian elector is faced ivith situations whicli 
disturb his psychological balance. This maladjustment is the 
consequence of several interconnected factors. The country 
has embarked on the huge planning of its economic life. The 
plan-makers claim to extend economic opportunities for the 
people. On the other hand there is mounting inflation. Hence 
the elector is seized with a sense of nihilism. The Indian intelli- 
gentsia ;vhich plays a powerful role in elections is plagued witli 
the prospect of proletarianization. Economic peril was one of 
the root causes of the rise of German Nazism. It is essential to 
explain our economic policy to the electors tlioroughly but I 
doubt if their confidence would be restored unless the prices go 
down. 

At times tlie Indian political parties create an atmosphere 
which is favorable to the generation of neuroses in the minds 
of the Indian electors because ambivalent forces continue infec- 
ting them. The voters find that the parlies talk of substantive 
moral and rational values like world peace, non-violence and 
Eauch'ikeel ; on the other hand they take recourse to violent 
technics, bribery and corruption to gain ihcir selfish ends. 
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Thus, this disproportion between their idealism and their 
concrete conduct creates a tension in the mind of the electors 
and they do not know whom to choose. The electors, most of 
them illiterate and subjected to the corrosive influences of a 
competitive economy with mounting inflation, lose their emo- 
tional balance. The social reality seems to them to be utterly 
unpleasant. This is the situation for the formation of neurotic 
personality which in turn, can be exploited by the manipulating 
device of modern parties and pressure group. Only a sound 
education on right psychological and moral lines can act as a 
deterrent to these maladjustments. It is imperative to utilize, 
hence, the forces of group inter-stimulation for strengthening 
the positive moral forces of society. In times of economic 
troubles it becomes still more essential to emphasize values. A 
second objective is also essential. Ours has been mainly an in- 
cqualitarian social structure so far, and this fosters repressions, 
taboos and inhibitions which hinder the free spontaneous 
growth of a democratic personality. Hence the education for 
the Indian electorate has to take into consideration the psycho- 
logical point of view also. This will involve a comprehensive 
plan of psychological re-education. It is not possible to think 
of the school, society, and state as absolute separate compart- 
ments. The growth of personality has to be encouraged at all 
levels and in all areas. An all-permeating social consciousness 
of democratic values makes essential a process of thorough psy- 
chological and moral education of the electors. Voting is not 
a sporadic mechanical act but the manifested symbol of our 
political personality. 

There are some other evils loo of Indian political life. The 
candidates and the parties regard the voter as a mere tool. 
Their loyalty is to the empty slogan of democracy but they 
have not yet learnt to respect the autonomous personality of the 
voter as a source of worth and value in himself. The inner 
assimilation of the moral values of democracy is essential. The 
mentality of the voter as well as of the candidates and parties 
has to be transformed. Some sections of the ruling parties in 
ndia behave at times autocratically and even ferociously. It 
»s necessary, therefore, to train the voter in the attitudes of 
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streiigih, dignity, vigor and self-reliance. The voter is 

a subservient adjunct of the democratic process but a 


never 

moral 


3- Agencies of the Education of the Indian Electorate 

I have sketched a rather ambitious program of the educa- 

lon of the Indian electorate. This will involve the co-opera- 
tton of diverse agencies. The state will have to shoulder 
p unary responsibility for making literate the illiterate sections 
ot the electors. On the other hand, some philanthropic asso- 
ciations like the Ramakrishiia Mission and the Arya Samaj can 
a so help in this work of disseminating literacy. So far as 
uiparting political education to the electorate is concerned, it 
can be done by political parties through the organization of 
public meetings, seminars and study camps as well as by the 
public relations and propaganda and information departments 
t le government. Both the spoken and the written word 
nave to be utilized as the media of education. Besides the 
sual educational establishments and institutions, the services of 
C radio, newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, leaflets, public 
meetings etc. have also to be utilized. Occasionally extra- 
mural lectures and extension lecture on political topics can be 
organized at the universities and they should be open to the 
public. 


4* Conclusion 

The education of the Indian electorate cannot be made a 
sp of entire planning because that will lead to regimenta- 
^ on. Neither can it be a sphere of ad hoc improvization. We 
tive^ attain a harmonious synthesis of regulation and initia- 
^ve. Education has to run in response to the movements of 
socia forces. It is essential to fight the totalitarian and mono- 
Po istic control of the educational process. Over-standardiza- 
lon under state direction is an invitation to the suppression of 
tviduality. In a mass democracy we have to stress the 
trmh ^^^ues of independence, the fearless advocacy of 
i initiative, participant cooperation, fair play and justice, 
nal consideration is essential for the success of democracy. 
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Only a sound education of the electorate can be the effective 
antidote to the eruption of barbaric and anarchic disruptionist 
trends and forces in our country. This involves that as children 
and as adolescents the future adult electors must ■ have been 
wisely and rightly schooled. Habits calculated to foster the 
social and moral growth of the community and the state have 
to be ingrained in the character of the electorate from their 
earliest days. 
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^lato and ilie ^^eda 

"Plato’s significance is almost universal. Not only did he 
systematize pre-Socratic and Socratic philosophy but he 
was the real founder of metaphysical idealism in the West. 
A. N. Whitehead holds that the whole of modern philosophy 
is a series of footnotes on Plato.^ “The divine Plato’*, although 
stigmatized as a fascist and a totalitarian apologist by some 
pseudo'critics like Popper^ and others, remains for all times to 
come the arch-prophet of a moral and valuational approach to 
politics. This supreme artist and the great mathematician 
(Plato), champions the cause of virtue in immensely poetic 
terms and at a critical time like ours we can learn a lot from 
him. . The Vedas, condemned by some as the primitive 
remnants of Indo-Aryan barbarians, have exercised a very 
powerful Influence on the thought of India. I do not accept 
the mystical interpretation of the Vcdic hymns as put forward 
by Aurobindo, nor do I think that they arc the literary revela- 
tions of divine gnosis given to the Aryan rishis, as advocated by 
J^ayananda. I take the Vedas at their face value and still 
believe that modern India can learn something from some of 
the profound and vitally inspired mantras of the Veda.^ In 
‘Attempting this comparative study of Plato and the Veda I 
^Am not unmindful of the vast dificrcnccs that we find in 

‘ 'Vliitehcad, Process and Reality^ p. 63 : “The safest general 
characterization of the European pliilosopliical tradition is 
3 that it consists of a series of footnotes to Plato.” 

^arl Popper, The Open Society and its Enemies^ Vol. I. 
Contrast tlic views of Rupert C. Lodge, “Plato and Progress”, 

» Reviavt 19*16, pp. 651-67. 

I have explained my detailed views on the Vedas in two of 
niy research papers: “Tlic Origin of tlic Upanishndic 
Religion and Philosophy in the Vedas”, Journal^ of the liihar 
Research Sccitly, December 1950 and “Advait.ivad.i and 
Veda” (in Hindi), Parijata, Patna, 19^6. 
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them.' The logical consistency of Plato and the unity of *°ugU 
that we find in his dialogues, we do not get in the Vedas. Plato 
is a first-rate metaphysician^ while the Vedic rishis were at best, 
only poetic singers. But still I have attempted tins coinpara- 
tWe analysis because I am convinced that both of thern ato s 

dialogues and the Vedic SamWlas— have something important 
to teach to man, in. the choice of his destiny. A mere organiza- 
tional socio-economic-political change, although necessary, is 
not enough. Man today is more self-conscious than in the 
antique and Medieval civilizations and he has to make a 
fundamental and deliberate choice. We have to find out 
a remedy to save us from crises and decline. 

Plato accepts the theory of ideas. The immutable archety- 
pal ideas are the ultimate reality according to him.® These 
ideas culminate in the Idea of the Good.^ It is signific ant that 

t The general problem of the historical relationship between 
Indian and Greek thought lias been discussed by Richard 
Garbe, A. B, Keith, George P. Conger and others. 

* Paul Deussen, Die Philosophie Der Griecken, pp. 245-68 ; The 
Elements of Metaphysics. W. Lutoslawski, The Origin and 
Growth of Plato's Logic, pp. 526-27, makes an estimate of 
Plato’s achievements in almost superlative terras : “He 
(Plato) did not live in isolation, like Descartes or Spinoza, 
nor in a whirl of worldly interests, like Leibnitz, nor in 
humiliating dependence upon an absolute Government, like 
Kant or Hegel. He stands far above his great teacher, far 
above his great pupil, alone in his incomparable greatness, 
and his works are only a splendid remembrance of his 
living activity. ..Butfor us Plato’s dialogues are unique and 
arc a literary and pliilosopbicaJ monument, and dejen^e the 
greatest attention of all who long for metaphysical Truth, 
who remain dissatisfied with the world of appearances and 
with the passing aims of material life.” 

® For a discussion of the aesthetic and methodological aspects 
of Plato’s doctrine oC the vdeSA see J. A. Stewart, Plato’s 
Doctrine of Ideas. Paul Nalrop, Platos IdeenUhre, upholds the 
methodological significance of the doctrine of ideas. See 
also Ueberweg, History of Philosophy, I, p. 115. For a dis- 
^ssion of the Idea of the Good sec W. Lutoslawski, The 
Origin and Growth of Plato's Logic (New York, 1905), 
pp. 294,298. 

* VI, 5Q2G to 509G ; Phaeda 97B to 99G ; Philebus 

64B to 65A. Also R. Ncttleship, Lectures on the Republic of 
Plato, pp. 212-37 ; N._R. Murphy, The Interpretation of Plato's 
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the ultimate reality is not an abstraction but is conceived 
in axiological terms. This amounts to a deep enshrinement of 
the objectivity of ethical factors. The Vedas accept tlie reality 
of the cosmos and of the various gods and goddesses but beyond 
them all they posit the substantial reality of tlie one fundamen- 
tal spiritual existent : 


{Rigve'da, X, 1292). 
X X ' X X 


^ (R- 1.164.-16). 

It is true that in modern science and philosopliy one finds 
n reaction against any monistic absolutism. Bergson, James and 
^Vhitehead are illustrative of tliis tendency. Even the old theo- 
logies are now being re-inlerpreted in terms of process and 
event* and ‘history* and the concepts of substantial stability 
tind unity are being challenged. It appears that both Plato 
2nd the Veda arc to tins extent anachronistic. By a process of 
pure reason it is diflicult to defend spiritual monism. Hence 
rnystics like Aurobindo take recourse to a suprninental vision 
2nd experience. But the failure of Buddhism to replace the 
Vcdic-Upanisliadic absolute by a proccssual dynanism sliows 
that an ultimate foundational reality has to be posited to 
satisfy the spiritual quest of man. Force, energy, quanta, ma.ss, 
process, dynamism, dialectic, rclativisjn arc good working con- 
cepts but the thinking intellectual in tlic deepest moment of 
solitariness, frustration, despair and gloom cannot survive by 
niaking a catccliism of tlicsc abstract concepts. He needs ilic 


solace of .a v.ast unitary, absolute moral and spiritual being. 

The world of mutation, multiplicity, and cliangc is a shadow 
according to Plato. It is a cave which is only dimly Ht by ihc 
light of the sun of supreme knowledge. Man has in .ascend ii> 
the highest status of knowledge and then bring down wiih hini 
the supernal light. Although mcntalism and subjcctivhm 
dominant in later Vedanta, in tlic X'cti.as .and the onlcr 

RfpiibUc, up. luilaa. b^ald Spcnglcr, The 

I. p. 365, considers PI.Uo to be a nusuc but C..jvmcr 
‘icnics Plato’s mysticism. There <locs not seem to be 
wls for Spcnglcr’s views, RU. 191, that Me iM- jr -xuil 
l^ant crc.iic a philosophy of being, Plain .md '*) i - 
philosophers of becoming. Sec aim F. M* C<)rnrofd, 
R'R^ictt la Phibicph), pp.'2»3, 217 If. 
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Upanishads we find a strong ontological realism which shows 
the importance of cosmic, terrestrial and human values an 
existence. Like Plato, the Vedas and the Upanishads teac i 
the imperative necessity of the attainment of divine knowledge, 
dftceil'. TO q? IRt qqqTwt (Rigoida, T 22.20). 

X X X X 

ahq mttr. iiniiT fira^sipniT 

(Tajttrvcda, xxxi/18). 

X X X X 

tftvg! ftRUIT^inR^ (rajumda, XI./14). 

The dominant trend in modern social and natural sciences 
is to dismiss all extra-cosmic explanations of material and 
social phenomena and to insist on a detailed investigation 
of the processes. But the question remains ; What has 
humanity really gained by the colossal amassing of “data” 
on so staggering a scale ? We are like children collecting toys 
and then destroying them. Inspite of the lack in the Vedas 
and Plato of emotional neutrality, empirical investigation and 
scientific precision, I strongly feel that a man can get greater 
elevation by reading the dialogues of Plato and the Vedas than 
by mastering all the huge details of modern government reports, 
blue books, surveys, committee reports and recommendations. 
We do not have to be theists and believers, but for erecting an 
integrated social life and a balanced outlook Plato and the Veda 
are more important than anything else which the modern 
world has to offer. The aim of the social sciences should be to 
produce better men and better citizens and for this civic and 
moral education we need the teachings of the Vedas and Plato. 

Plato accepts the notion of cosmic necessity. There is the 
mighty spindle of necessity and to that are linked all the gieat 
spheres of the universe. Lachesis, Glotho and Atropos hold the 
past and the present and the future under their control. But 
there is at least open to man the act of initial choice of his 
destiny. He has an amount of initial freedom^ both ethical 
•and psychologic.al.^ The Vedas speak of the RUa — the cosmic 

* Republic, 618 : “Your genius will not be allotted to you, but 
you will choose your genius ; and let him who draws the 
first lot have the first choice, and the life which he chooses 
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power of moral governance. Like the Greek Moira, the Rila 
controls both gods and men. The modern world does not 
accept a theological determinism as advocated by the Bliagavad- 
gita or St. Augustine or Dayananda. It does not accept the meta- 
physical determinism of Plato or Hegel or the Vedanta. Instead 
we have the determinism of blind scientific laws which are 
sometimes called phenomenological generalizations after Einstein, 
Planck, Heisenberg, Bohr etc. No matter what the nature and 
structure of the determining force be, but if necessity is the 
ultimate fact then subjective freedom of the will, either in the 
form of the Kantian self-consciousness of the categorical impe- 
rative or the democratic conception of an autonomous political 
choice by a self-determining individual, is reduced to a myth. 
Freedom thereby would become a matter of mere aspiration 
and not of realizable actuality. Determinism is a persistent 
factor of human experience. But freedom also is the ever- 
present ambition of the thinking self. How to reconcile the 
two ? If we believe in a moral governance of tlie world and if 
we formulate our ways of action and behavior accordingly, 
perhaps we get a degree of freedom ^vithin the dominant 
structure of necessity. The individual life-force has to encounter 
tremendous odds in course of the struggle for existence and 
most often the life-force appears cruslied. Wliat has to^ be 
done ?, Even a cold philosophic stoicism^ appears ^vanting. 
Only a faith in the eventual prevalence and victory of truth can 
save us. Hence the Veda says : * 

Thcacccptanccof the valucofa moral faith is formulated 
m the Republic. Against Polcmarchus, Thrasymachus .and 
Glaucon, Phalo asserts the notion of the inw.ardncss of justice. 
Justice is the basic foundational virtue and it is immensely 
superior to injustice. Hence it is necessary to cultivate the 
ethical faculties and jjower politics has to he modciatcd !>>, * 

Uot entirely replaced hy, the rule of dialectical re.ason ai.d l 


shall be Ins destiny. \'^irtuc is free, and as a man 
her l,c will h.avc more or less of her; the resj>onsihijn> is 
with the clioosci- — God is justified.** . 

l or the inadequacies of Stoicism as a pInlompu> / 

Hegel, tL P/:<r.ou;enchju^ Aurobuulo. 

hisajrs o/i the GiU. 
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primordial law revealed by the great lawgivers. The Vedas also 
teach the supremacy of Dharma and Vrata — the moral categories 
of existence : 

{Yajurveda, I. 5). 

It is true that ethical teachings, whether they be of Buddha, 
or jesus Christ, or Kant, or Gandhi, have failed to bring the 
regeneration of man. But is that a reason for despair ? Against 
the entrenched ramparts of vested economic and political 
strongholds, united by the common lust for accumulation 
of gains by the exploitation of the weak man, the lone voice of 
the silent prophet— Socrates or Plato or Dlrghatmas — appears 
fruitless. But if the prophet stops his sermons, we shall revert 
to the Hobbesian state of nature. Anthropology and historical 
sociology do give us evidence to show that man progressed 
because of the influence of the evolution of an ethical code by 
superior moral heroes and teachers. If moral power is not to 
remain an impotent factor then it is possible to visualize the 
combination of dialectical philosophy and political rulcrship. 
Plato’s concept of the philosopher*ruler provided inspiration to 
Cicero and Fichte.^ The Vedas also visualize the harmonious 
fusion of Brahma (spiritual power) and Kshatra (political and 
military power) ; 

^ ^ {Yajurveda, xxx-II. 16). 

The Atharvaveda states that only by a conformity to the»moral 
code of discipline and self-restraint can the ruler attain the 
power to protect the kingdom : 

TRT {Alhawaveda, ix, 3, 5, 16). 

I find that, thus there is a remarkable similarity between the 
political philosophy of Plato* and the Atharvaveda because both 
accept the canon of the combination of spiritual reason and 
political force and authority. 

hile I am trying to focus attention on the dominant moral 
approach to politics in Plato and the Veda I am not unmindful 
of several weaknesses in their thought-structures. Plato could 
not abs olutely eliminate from his thought the distinction 

Cicero, On the CommomceaUh ; Walter Bccher, Planlon und 
» « v^V honigliche Erziehungskunsl (Jena, 1937). 

l-or\thc hierarchy of values in Plato sec Philebus 65A-67A. 
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between the Hellenes and the barbarians and the citizens and 
the slaves.^ The Rigveda postulates the distinction between the 
Aryan and the Dasyu. Hence in both Plato and the Veda we 
find some narrow localism and limited patriotism. Plato’s 
authoritarianism revealed in his proposal to vest the guardians 
with absolute power is indefensible in a modern democratic 
context.® Similarly is indefensible the monarchical orientation 
of the Veda. 


But inspite of these and several other weaknesses, what still 
attracts me to Plato and the Veda is their gospel of vitality,® 
strength and moral power. Notwithstanding several logical, 
scientific'cosmological, historical and other errors in Plato and 
the Veda, I feel tremendously inspired by these words of pre- 
cious wisdom. They provide us an invincible moral strength, 
the capacity to stand in the face of authority and to resist it in 
the name of truth and justice, Plato has provided literary 
Immortality to the supreme figure of the heroic Socrates. 

Wherefore, O Judges, be of good cheer about death, and kno^v 
of a certainty that no evil can happen to a good man, either in 
life or after death. He and his are not neglected by the gods ; 
ttor has my own approaching end happened by mere chance... 
which reason, also, I am not angry with my condcmners, 
with my accusers ; they have done me no harm, although 
they did mean to do me any good ; and for this I may 

gently blame them if they (my sons) seem to care about 

niches, or anything more than about virtue ; or if they pretend 
to be something when they arc really nothing— then reprove 

them." (Plato’s 41). The supreme Vcdic gospel is also 

fearlessness". As the Vedas declare : 

^ iftsiPT {Tajiirveda, xxx\ i. 22). 

X X X 


Constantin Ritter, Platon If, 596-609 and The Essence of Plato s 
jhilosophy, p. 329 holds that "Slavery has no p acc m tjic 
meal state of the Republic* but several scholars advocate the 
^ntrary standpoint. m lo 

Compare : A. M. Adam : Plato (Cambridge, 1913), pp. 

domes Adam, The Vitality of Platonism (Cambridge, Ui i), 

pp. 1-34. 
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The gospel of fearlessness as a social and a political ideal has 
been advocated by two great modern neo-Vedantists, Viveha- 
nanda and Ramatirtha. On the basis of the Bhasavadpia 
Mahatma Gandhi made AUmyam (stihiit) one of the great vows 
of a Satyagrahi. 

Our country is passing through an epoch of formlessness, 
confusion, and weakness. We need the political and moral 
philosophy of Plato' and the Veda— the two great architects of 
two of the greatest cultures and civilizations on the earth. 
Prophets of doom may declare the cult of moral inertia and 
historylcssness or the blind worship of the West to be the only 
paths of salvation for us. But a source of tremendous optimism, 
moral faith and spiritual grandeur is contained in Plato and the 
Veda. A political philosophy in India does not have to repeat 
the morally damaging doctrines of the Western scholars and 
thinkers like Machiavelli, Hobbes and Nietzsche and neglect the 
inspired and vital teachings of the great sages, philosophers and 
prophets like Plato and the authors of the Vedic Samhitas.' For 
political success we need faith in the spirit of man. Only a 
strong humanist faith and only a mighty ethical and spiritual 
teaching can provide a galvanizing creed. And only that 
which provides strength to a nation and to individuals is truth 
and is worth surviving : 

m 5TT (Rigveda, x. 37. 2). 


^ good discussions of Plato’s political philosophy see 

Werner Jaegar, Paideia (Ne\v York, I9f3) ; Ernst Cassirer, 
The M^ih of the State, pp. 53-77 ; R. G. Lodge, Plato’s Theory 
of Education ; L. Strauss “Plato’s Political Philosophy”, Social 
Research, 194G, 326-367, presents a criticism of John Wild’s 
Theory of Man : An Introduction to the Realistic Philosophy 
of Culture (Harvard, 1946) ; also Bosanquet, Companion to 
I lato s Republic ; Leo Strniiss, “On Classical Political Philoso- 
pW ’» Social Research, I945,'pp. 98-117 *, E. A. Copeland, 
Institutional Setting of Plato’s Republic”; International 
Journal of Ethics, Vol. XXXII, pp. 220-42 ; Rupert C. 
Lodge, “Plato and the Moral Standard”, Ibid, Vol. XXXII, 
pp. 21-39, 193-211 ; Hai^vard, The Platonic Epistles, specially 
the seventh letter. 

\ 
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&uUttt*e and 3)eift0cracif 

W hat distinguishes man from other living beings is the 
potver of reflecting reason. By tlie help of reason he is 
^ble to fight against the alien forces of nature. The ubiquitous 
dominance of the powers of nature over living beings can only 
he resisted by the development and successful use of the rational 
faculty. But so long as mankind uses reason for manipulating, 
harnessing and controlling the forces of mechanical nature we 
witnessing the growth only of civilization. Civilization 
indicates progress in the external and instrumentalistic arts of 
n^ankind. It is concerned with technical, scientific and indus- 
trial development. It is postulated on social, political and 
economic growth. Civilization is contrasted to primitivism, 
savagery and barbarism which are based on a bare and squalid 
economy of absolute scarcity. Civilization enables the produc- 
tion of at least some "surplus** which can be used to develop 
the technics and instruments of a more stable, satisfied and 
comfortable social existence. Hence civilization fosters the 
growth of a developed utilitarian civic existence. The pheno- 
Juenal growth of modern scientific technology has enabled man 
to build up niagnificent and Vvondcrful creations in the realm 
of finished instruments of an utilitarian-pragmatic civilization. 

ot when man employs his reason to go beyond mechanical 
excellence and physical dexterity and perfection and begins to 
c lasten and ennoble his feelings and sensibilities, he is said^ to 
c progressing in the department of culture. The field of civi 
‘■zational growth is the rational control of the external environ- 
”^cnt of mechanical and physical nature and depends on an 
^ver-growing knowledge of the chain of the concatenation of 
causal and correlational categories prevalent in the externa 
ynivcrsc. But culture postulates the organic growtii of the 
‘ijner human reason. It is based upon the inward-dircclcdncss 
reason. When tlic rational faculty discriminates hcUvccn 
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the good and the evil, the noble and the vulgar, the normative 
and the pragmatic, we may be said to be in the domain o 
rational culture. Hence while civilization primarily consists in 
a series of external instruments and artifacts, culture refers to 
inner growth of aesthetic and moral personality. This inner 
gro\vth is fostered by the cultivation of the arts, literature, 
music and ethics. The noble creations of man embodied in the 
Mauryan, Guptan, Hellenic and Renaissance artistic represen- 
tations in sculpture, architecture and painting, although based 
to a considerable extent on the successful manipulation of the 
materials of nature and to that extent pertaining to the domain 
of civilization, also try to embody in concrete visual shape some 
profound and primal elevated sentiments of man. Hence aes-. 
thetic creations are the manifestations of cultural development. 
But culture has to go beyond the provision for aesthetic 
delights. The achievements enshrined in the Taj Mahal, 
Hatnlet, Sakunlalam, Ajanta paintings, the music of Beethoven 
and Bach are monumental but are not enough. Man has to go 
beyond aesthetics and he has to cultivate that integrated 
harmony of his impulses and propensities that can bring out an 
ethical regeneration and transformation of man. Hence moral 
creativism is also an essential ingredient of culture. The great 
saints, prophets and seers of humanity have emphasized the 
need of moral development. Only moral growth can lead to 
the successful conservation of human energy and power. In 
order th.at man may not bring havoc on himself and his kind by 
running wild and riotous with his unregenerate impulses and 
transient tempestuous Bights, it is necessary that he should be 
habituated In the performance of rationally' justifiable and 
morally worthy actions. Hence the essence of culture lies not 
merely in aesthetic growth but aesthetic growth should be 
accompanied by the recognition of the sublimity and dignity of 
the personality of human being and an awareness of the inward 
freedom, crcatlvencss and compassion of the moral self. In 
Mughal India there were great creations in the realm of art, 
painting and literature but they were not accompanied by a 
tr.Vming of the rulers and the subject in crala and tapes and sila 
and the result was the universal decline of the 18th century. 
Hence a true concept of culture can only be defined as the 
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growtii of rational faculty oriented not merely to artistic but 
also to ctliical achievements. Thus interpreted, culture repre- 
sents a goal of integral realization and would require sustained 
endeavors for its attainment rather than being a realized 
actuality and entity.^ Hence we can say that culture consists in 


Hegel, The Phenamenolojiy of .Mind, pp. 514-17 : “The 
means, then, whereby an individual gets objective validity 
and concrete actuality here is the formative process of 
Culture. The estrangement on the part of spirit from its 
natural existence is here the individuals true and original 
nature, Iiis very substance. The relinquishment of this 
natural state is, therefore, both his purpose and his mode of 
existence ; it is at the same time the mediating process, the 
transition of tlie thought-constituted substance to concrete 
actuality, as well as, conversely, the transition of determi- 
nate individuality to its essential constitution. This indiv^ 
duality moulds itself by culture to what It inherently is, 
only by so doing is it tlien something per se and possessed of 
concrete existence. The extent of its culture is the measure 

of its reality and its power That which, in reference to 

the single individual, appears as his culture, is the essential 
moment of spiritual substance as such, viz., the direct 
transition of its ideal tliought-constituted, universality into 
actual reality ; or otherwise put, culture is the single soul ol 
this substance, in virtue of which the essentially iimerent 
{Aiuich) becomes something explicitly acknowledged, 
assumes definite objective existence. The process m wiiic 
an individuality cultivates itself is, therefore, tJie 

development of individuality qua universal objective » 

that is to say, it is the development of the actual wor . 
This world, although it has come into being by means oi 
individuality, is in the eyes of self-consciousness somettung 
that is directly and primarily estranged, and, tor seii- 
consciousness, takes on the form of fixed, undisturbed 
reality. But at the same time self-consciousness is , 

^ its own substance, and proceeds to take it under ’ 

This power over its substance it acquires by 
looked at from this aspect, appears as self-consci 
making itself conform to reality, and doing so to t ic . 
permitted by the eiiersy of its original character and mienu. 
^Vhat seems here to be the individual’s power an * 

bringing the substance under it, and thereby 
'vith that substance is the same thing as .jstj jn 

the substance. For the power of the individual . . r 

‘Conforming itself to that substance, i.e., in emptyi © 
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the growth oUamskaras. According to the Buddhist philosophy, 
samskara plays a vital part in the personality of man. It is a 
prominent ingredient of the human personality according to 
the other systems of Hindu thought. Artistic creations should 
also aim at the development of the moral personality or salioika 
samskara ol ma.n. The Greeks equated culture with the educa- 
tional attainments of man {paideid) but we have to bear in mind 
that according to the Greek idealism education did not mean 
mere instruction but signified the development of the faculties 
of the soul and the exercise of contemplative and virtuous 
activity. Culture, thus, in a broad sense is equated with the 
process of “becoming” and growth of man in quest of the rea- 
lization of hierarchically arranged system of values. Hence 
culture points to an ethical and axiological ontology. 

Democracy is generally regarded as a political ideal aiming 
at the vindication of the ultimate political power and authority 
of the mass of the population. In older times, in Greece, it 
was possible for the entire populace to deliberate upon and 
decide the fundamental issues of war and peace, and law- 
making. The eighteenth century theorists sponsored the 
sovereignty of -the nation or of the people. Lincoln dreamt of 
a government of the people, by the people and for the people. 
But due to the growth of representative mechanisms and the 
enormously complicated character of modern political and 
economic policies it is not possible now for the people to parti- 
cipate directly in the formation, interpretation and execution 
of policies. The rigidity of party system has brought into 
prominence the importance of leaders and the art of manage- 
ment of opinion, propaganda and publicity. In the vast 
democratic areas of today, the sovereignty of the people does 
not mean the constant and dynamic exercise of political power 
by them but only represents the generally accepted view that 
the fundamental outlines of political policies should have the 
l^oad acceptance of the people or at least of the electorate. 
__ ^niocracy postulates today only that the political rulers of a 

its own self, and thus establishing itself as the objectively 
existing substance. Its culture and its own reality are, 
therefore, the process of making the substance itself actual 
and concrete.” 
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can be realized only when man is given the opportunity to 
develop his personality by acting, as far as possible, without 
hindrances and impediments to his moral path. Liberty, thus, 
is essential to the growth of man.* Democracy wants to realize 
the inherent natural right of man to shape his destiny. Thus 
it is clear that democratic liberty is ultimately founded upon a 
fundamental philosophic faith. Men are not actually equal 
cither by nature or by the quantitative measurement of their 
attainments. But still democratic liberty inculcates one vote to 
every man. This is necessarily founded upon the faith that 
man, qua man is equal. This is only an implicit recognition of 
the religious faith that all men are created qualitatively equal 
by God. Hence although in modern conditions democracy 
connotes mainly a political mechanism, it has to transform 
itself into a philosophic and religious outlook for its integral 
realization. It wants to develop the political personality of a 
man. But personality is a unity and it can only be developed 
if there is the total expansion of the being of man. Every man 
must be provided the means to develop his unique, distinct and 
unrepeatable personality. In the absence of such means he 
will become “a fragment of a man** and not an integral person. 

Hence it appears that the fundamental philosophic idealism 
behind both culture ami democracy is the same. TJicy who 
interpret culture only in aesthetic terms and democracy only in 
political terms are being unjust to both. Integral culture 
signifies the harmonious development and perfection of the 

whose will finds adequate expression in its life, of which 
liberty the absence of external constraint is only an elemcn- 
lary type or symbol.** 

* Cf. Harold J. Laski, Liberty in the Modern Slate, p. 47 : 
...those to whom freedom matters,. .have the right to cm- 
jiluasuc that, if liberty b stricken, the conquests of science 
Inhibited at every turn. ..They will require 
the sclPcontrol that gives rein to the heart, only as it is 
guiUcu by the mind. They will need philosophy as well as 
taiih daring not less than patience. It is the glory of 
itccdom that it brings these (|ualhics to lliosc \%'ho serve it 
"ith fidelity. Before now, it has transformed a prison into 
an altar. Before now, it has brought the light ofunconquer- 
amc hope into places that seemed utterly dark.” 
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inner rational nature of man which is equated with aesthetic, 
moral and spiritual growth. Democracy also has to pass beyond 
the realm of politics and become a philosophy of life oriented 
to fundamental equalitarianism. It is based on the neutraliza- 
tion of the audacious pretensions of the vested interests and it 
inculcates an attitude of widespread sympathy, reciprocity, 
tolerance, equity and humility. Thus it is clear that both cul- 
ture and democracy fundamentally aim at the same thing the 
expansion and extension of the human personality and the 


vindication of its moral rights. 

But there have been several critics vvho consider culture 
and democracy to be antithetical. Culture, they consider to 
he, the art of successful symbolization of the highest values of 
iife. This difficult art is possible only for an intellectual elite. 
Democracy with its cult of the mediocre, the average, the 
normal, the mass, and the all, is regarded as opposed to 
philosophic ingenuity; to intellectual subtlety and in general 
to higher creations of the Iiuman mind.^ It considers them 
speculative, hair-splitting argumentations of the arm-chair 
apologists of the leisure class. The supreme champion of 
philosophic scientific dialectical culture— Plato— was, hence, 
bitterly opposed to the rigid equalitarianism, the social per- 
versities, and the identification of liberty and license that one 
finds ill democracy. Contemplation, either of tlie archetypa , 
immutable, eternal ideas, or meditative icfiection on tlic 
activity of God was the ideal of llic Greek philosoplicrs and 
consequently they thouglit the masses to be cither tlic lugc 
hrutc*, or composed of naturally evil and wicked men wlio 
could only be made temperate and la^v•abiding y a po i 
superior and hence not being capable of the highest cu uit. 
Aristotle is considerably more sympathetic to dcinocrac> 

Plato and advocates the ideal of every man ruling an ^ e 
ruled in turn and also upholds the formula of t ic unio 
ilcniocracy and oligarchy. But even he upholds t lal i 
absolutely higlicst political ideal is represented cither > * 


According to Dc Tocqucvillc, Liivelcyc, 
and Trciischkc, democracy is opposcil to 
of literature, art and science. 


Blurtischli. .Maine 
the development 
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ideal royalty or by an aristocracy of the virtuous few. Some- 
times it said that masses being untrained are bound to neglect 
cultural values. The great development of German philosophy 
from Leibniz to Schopenhauer was not made in a democratic 
age. The days of Weimar democracy were culturally and 
philosophically almost barreu. But this is not a very sound 
argument. It is very true that Homer, Thales, Democritus, 
Vyasa, Valmiki, Kalidasa, Samkara and Dante are not the 
products of a democratic period of social life. But nevertheless, 
we do find some very successful intellectual productions in the 
fifth-century Athens which was an age of the growth of demo- 
cracy. Moreover, it is no argument to establish a correlation 
between cultural growth and the absence of democracy. 
Historical contemporaneousness of culture and royalty or 
aristocracy docs not indicate any logical connexion between 
them. Tile periods of Assyrian, Mongol and Turko-Afghan 
royalties or the city-state of Carthage, inspite of the fact that 
they were not democracies, did not create any astonishing 
splendors in the creative arts. There is no law of the emergence 
of genius. Political and economic conditions do not generate 
geniuses. Aquinas and Dante were born in feudal Europe. 
But there can be no explanation as to why they were born 
only amidst the* feudal conditions of Italy and not of France. 
Hence historical parallelism or connexion cannot be traced 
between the absence of democracy and the advancement of 
culture. 

Democracy, as I see it, is fundamentaily a moral philosophy, 
le political mechanisms of representative democracy cannot 
wor unless there is behind them the support of religious ideals. 
> re jgion I do not mean transcendentalism and eschatology, 
ut ) stressing the significance of religious values for demo- 
‘^u^phasizc the genuine perception of a super- 
ivi lua goal. So long a$ man is engaged in subserving 
ends, the mere external changes in the 
s » uiional structures will not sufiicc. It is necessary also to 
ring a out the moral icdcinplicn and transfiguration of man. 
incc t jc times of Pythagoras, Buddha and Plato dow'n to 
^ am u and Aurohindo, thinkers and seers have said that no 
nnuiuiona! change without a transformation of the Imman 
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heart can bring about social and political deliverance. The 
heyday of bourgeois democracy and capitalism under the frame- 
work of the modern nation-states has been marked by the forma- 
tion of a vast number of institutions intended to create the mil- 
lemium. But some of the greatest institutional and associational 
e-tperiments of man like the Second and Third Internationals, 
the League of Nations, the United Nations, the Roman Catholic 
Church and others have not succeeded in going much farther 
in the solution of our problems. The transformation of the 
millennialistic and moral aspirations of Russian communism into 
the propaganda-cult of a powerful totalitarian state are enoug 
to convince mankind that changes in the external structures 
are never adequate, Man is not merely a physical mechanism 
and organism but a creature gifted with irreplacea e a 
incomparable capabilities, moral and spiritual 
Hence any change to be lasting and permanent, shou ou^ 
the inner being and soul of man.^ Democracy is a vast aj 


Cf. Jacques Maritain, Freedom in Fie Modern P|jj 

36 used to -y that the socia 

moral revolution or it will not he at all. nn#**® heart 

the face of the earth without first ^ha g g 

(which no man can do of his own strengt 1 

a work that is purely destructive. 

potent love did truly transform * aii this sIioavs, it 

of reform would already be half done. 
would seem, that it is better to be when the 

oneself a revolutionary and especially a common- 

Revolution has become ‘he most conventional of com^^^ 

places and a title that is claimed .b/ 3 act of 
To disown this name might conceiva runture between 
‘revolutionary courage’. In , HUorder” has to do 

the Christian order and the established political order 
not only with things in the economic ,t,_ relation of the 
but with the whole range of culture, concep- 

spiritual and the temporal orders and ev l^elow and at 

tion we ought to have of the work of man do not 

this moment in the history of ^ * of human life ; it 

only with the external and visible ord . , jjases. The 

has to do also and primarily with its ®P* . • jhe visible 

rupture will become manifest m condition that 

and tangible order. But it is an melu heart of lliosc 

- it should fulfil itself first in the uU^Icct . ^nd that 

who wish to be co-workcrs with God m lusiory , 
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it is out to bring about a gigantic upheaval in the histortcal 

structure. It aims to develop the hidden potent.ahties of 
every citizen and wants the realization of eomnaon good 
by the voluntary, cooperative, spontaneous and enhghtene 
efforts of all the citizens. Its objective is not to impose a 
virtuous regime on the citizens but to develop the inherent 

personal qualities and creative essence of every citizen. 

can only be done by making every citizen alert, active a 
vigilant politically. But more and more I am becoming 
convinced that even for political success we need a moral 
renaissance. It is possible to change a political system y 
organized resistance and revolution but until the leaders ot le 
new regime are better men, we will merely replace one set ot 
corrupt governors by a different set. Thereby we do n^Dt get 
out of the vicious circle. History teaches us the lesson that the 
moral prowess and charisma of the great prophets have brought 
about tremendous transformations in the lives of men. The 
examples of Buddha and Christ testify to the autonomous force 
of the moral power of great souls to bring about great action 
on the field of history. Democracy is in need of this moral 
force. Thus we see that both democracy and culture require 
moral fervor for their growth. 

Democracy aims at the incorporation of the available 
amount of reason and wisdom in the political process. It can- 
not afford to neglect even the man in the lowest substratum of 
life. It is based on the religious belief in the equality of all 
human beings. Hence we see that democracy is a great and 
unique experiment in the social history of man. It aims to 
enshrine the rational autonomy of man. Thus reason is the 
substantial entity which has to be cultivated for the furtherance 
both of the democratic process and of culture. So far, m 
human history, authoritarianism, scholastic dogmatism and 
clericalism, sacerdotalism and fanatical obscurantism have often 
been dominant. It is only in modern times and specially since 
1789 that the critical reason has been applied to an investiga- 
tion of social and political processes. This has resulted in the 
stress on rights of man, constituti onalism and democracy, 
they should appreciate it in its proper fulness and depth of 
meaning. 
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economic equality and social justice. Democratic idealism and 
rationalism have resulted in the formulat.on o the v.ctv d at 
culture is a right of man. By the mere fact of hemg horn n a 
human society, man is entitled to the r.ght to „ 

of cultural Imritage. Democracy is based - ^ 

human reason and its creative powers, ancl ^ ^ 
is not possible until reason is 
participating in the acennudated her.tage “f 
Delcracy thus generates the belief m 
is based on the hope that it is possible so to ^^ 5. 

they may be in a position to achieve so much of “P^ 

ence thit they can share in the greatest 
Democracy certainly does not cd into an 

under this system the average man concerned, 

Aristotle. L far as the -twe ^of .--rn 

only the great geniuses will crea J ,<jcmocratiza- 

eent art. But when I am pleading ^ masses 

tion of culture” I only want to ,0 enrich their 

of mankind should be “ ^L-nce of vegetative and 

lives.* Not a mere self-satisfie exi sufficient aim 

appetitive gratifications should be conside red the sum^en 

* Nicolas Berdyaev, Slavery .^"jtfme'’ihe^taier.reIations 
great importance that we tl,e democratic 

which exist between die ”‘^“5 upon tire aristo- 

principles in culture. 1^. pf qualitative selection, 

cratic principle, upon the p P , _ struggles towards 

The creativeness of culture m quality. It 

perfection, towards the ' o^n^tiic working out 

is so in knowledge, it is so in a *• ' ,,„n,an feelings. 

of nobility of soul, and in the “"“. j upon quantity ; 

Truth, beauty,' right and love . P of sclcclion forms 

^ they are qualities. The aristocratic pr.neq^^ 

a cultured elite, a spiritual ansloora ) self-alTirming, 

cannot remain confined within uselfisolaten,^^ 

in its fear that it may •’“oma ,^,.uome exhausted in its for 
life ; the poryer to “rate may b of aristocracy ryliicli 

of degeneration- and death. . , , , „.noratc and wither 

are embodied in a group inevj ^ J cultural values 

away. It is true that the unqualitativc mass 

cannot be spread all at once a * -^55 of the dcmocrati- 
of mankind; but ncverthclcp the process 
7.ation of culture cannot fiul lo • P ‘ 
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of an utiUtarian life. Democracy wants to create the condi- 
tions of a decent, honourable and dignified life for every citizen. 
Some of the critics of democratization of culture say that this 
process will necessarily result in decline because it will raise the 
inferior and commonplace canons of the multitude to the 
exalted plane of the determinants of all great creations. 
Thereby it will mean the destruction of all originality and 
plasticity and will lead to the supremacy of the Procrustean and 
stupefying canons of an incompetent and untrained multitude. 
I see some point in this warning but I am not pessimistic. I 
believe that the same idealism that has transformed slavery and 
serfdom into partial democracy will also be a bar against 
cultural submergence. ' At several periods in Indian history wc 
find that poets misused their genius by flattering their political 
patrons. Democracy at least will be a guard against such 
exploitation of intellect. The very existence of democracy is a 
guarantee that if by any intellectual creation some type of 
public social good will result, such creation will be given the 
amount of patronage that it deserves. 

Democracy is a guarantee to culture in another sense also. 
The existence of political democracy is the bulwark for the 
preservation of the integrity of the diverse and distinct tradi- 
tions of the various ethnic and cultural groups. Democratic 
rationalism is opposed to cultural suppression. Democracy is 
opposed to political dictation in the fields of spirit and culture. 
It cannot tolerate that any politician should pronounce in the 
field of cultural and mental growth. In several democratic 
constitutions of the world we are now finding special safeguards 
and provisions for perserving the cultural traditions of the 
several minorities. The argument behind this is not merely to 
deny the rampant power of the majority to control the mino- 
rity. The reason is more fundamental. Democracy, although 
an integral moral outlook and world-view, is postulated on the 
separation of the several organized departments of life. ' When 
a sphere of life and activities becomes sufficiently externalized 
and generalized, it becomes organized into an autonomous 
sphere. Democracy is founded on the belief that political 
power should meddle only with those spheres which touch the 
common life of citizens as a whole. It is opposed to the con- 
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cept of political “coordination” as advocated by the theorists of 
totalitarian regimes. It thinks that only those aspects which 
involve the problem of peace, security, economic exchange an 
general welfare should be under the control of political powers. 
The spliercs of religion, morality, art and culture can be 
rightly and properly developed only \v'Iien there is a spirit 
of spontaneity and autonomy. Political action is base on 
the mechanism of instruction, advice, promulgation an esta 
blishment of laws but in the last resort, tlie state as the organi 
zation of dominance is bound to use force and vio ence i 
its wishes are not respected. In the nature of the case 
interference is not'desirable in the spheres of religion, et lies an 
culture. Only when organized groups and associations unite 
for fostering religion, art and culture make unnecessary 1 1 
fercnce with the canons of establislied social existence, is 
state justified in vindicating its character as the Leviat lan wi 
a mighty sceptre In its hands. But othenv'ise . 

acted very wisely in demarcating tlie spheres o i 
realms. It is inherent in the logic of this process t a 
should not be tampered with by the all-engrossing m ei 
hands of the bureaucracy that wants to destroy ongina ^ 
the name of routine, rational stability and e ciencj. 
democratic training in the natural right of creative 
can impart to the citizen that sense of moral responsi i i * 
fearlessness whereby he can oppose the obstructions 
bureaucracy in the path of culture. , 

But in order to be genuine and constantly crea i ’ 
culture and democracy have to be strongly roote i 
economic foundations. Democracy stresses t e grow , 

tical liberty but it Is true that a famished and ^ ^ 

tion cannot enjoy the liberties provided in t le co 
Lack of economic facilities and provisions means tie 
opportunities to the people who could develop into no • 
worthy citizens. Hence democracy w’hicli is a %as 
develop the personalities of the people must try ritizens 

.situation which will enable the greatest nuni ' nnsition 

to make their lives better, richer and nobler an m ‘ 
to. render their effectiv'e contributions to t le rea ‘ 
common, rational and social good. Culture m l ic 
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the centuries builds up almost a super-individual character. It 
assumes the nature of an autonomous reality. In order that the 
citizens be enabled to share in the creations and achievements 
of culture it is necessary that the economic standard of the 
masses be raised up. Only when the absolute physical and 
economic necessities of men have been satisfied can they be in a 
position to enjoy culture.^ 

But the construction of such a society, which can provide 
the external conditions of an economic betterment to all 
citizens, and thereby enable them to take part in the political 
processes of a democratic government and to enjoy the rich 
heritage of culture, is only possible by the aid of science. An 
economy of scarcity cannot create a society of abundance. If 
poverty and want are to be eliminated from society, only 
science can come to our rescue. Science makes possible the 
augmentation of social capital by tlic acceleration of productive 
powers. Hence science has to strengthen the material founda- 
tions both of culture and democracy. In the olden days people 
were dependent on chance inventions and sporadic discoveries. 
But modern civilization is based upon a systematic pursuit of 
rational powers of men. Only scientific production can make 
possible the fulfilment of the greatest needs of the greatest 
number of people. This Unking up of science, culture and 
democracy means that wc no longer associate culture with 
moral austerity. According to the political thought of the 
Bible, Buddhism and Plato, political power should be divested 
of the accumulative propensity if it is to serve its purpose 
adequately in an enlightened way. Hence it has been regarded 
necessary to live in a style of austerity and simplicity. But 
science makes possible the increase in the standard of living of 

^ Cf. Harold J. Laski, Liberty in the Modern Stale (London, 
1948), pp. 17-18 : ‘‘An interest in liberty begins when men 
have ceased to be overwhelmed by the problem of sheer 
existence ; it is when they have a chance of leisure, the 
opportunity to reflect upon their situation, in a degree 
which, if small, is nevertheless real, to recognize that they 
need not helplessly accept the routine in which, before, they 
seemed hopelessly immersed. Economic sufficiency and 
leisure for thought — these arc the primary conditions of- the 
frec-man.” 
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the vast millions and hence the criterion of austerity and 
simplicity itself will undergo a change. Even today what may 
be considered a simple and ordinary standard of living in tlie 
U.S.A. will be considered exaggerated and extravagant in 
India. What is considered a simple style of living is itself sub- 
ject to changes in the process of historical growth and economic 
development. Hence science makes possible a transformation 
of the older notions of equating culture with simplicity and 
asceticism. It has opened up before man new visions of a vastly 
more prosperous future because it fosters the growth of techno- 
logical efficiency and rationality. Science is based on intellec- 
tual inventiveness and skill and it leads to the advancement of 
the power of man because it enables him to control and predict 
the processes of nature. Hence science creates those conditions 
whereby man can lead a pleasant and comfortable life an 
enjoy culture and develop his political personality. 

But science and technology, economics and commcice, 
political stability and peace do not exhaust the creative possi i 
lities of the individual. The individual is not a mere political 
cell -of the community. He has a distinct personality of his 
own. His own unrepeatable uniqueness lias to be preserve 
There is the possibility that in the enormously \ast an com 
plicated structure of the modern technological and mdustna 
civilizations man may lose his autonomy and be disintegrated 
into the mere soulless ‘Tragincnt of a man . Hence it 
essential to stress the uniqueness of the integral nmra person 
ality of man because otlicrwisc llierc is the danger t lat 
enormous complexity of the modern mechanical processes m . ) 
cramp the moral sublimity and elevation of the hum.an person. 
Science is a great force. It can be used both for creation a ui 
destruction. In order that scientific applkanccs nia> ^ 
used to blast the culiur.'ilcrc.ations of man, wc need I ic re 
spirit of faith in the spirit of man and his creation. »c rc i 
gious spirit is necessary as the rock on which to cstn j is « ^ 

foundations of scientific growth, h.avc j 

destructive aspects of science. Science is a \asl am , 

network of power and force and energy .and unless it is 
to .a religions spirit of scif-abncg.alioii and dcdic.alion to a 
cause it cannot be of service to in.an, Dcn.ncr..c> »s 
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and dimcult ideal. So many weaknesses creep in it because it 
is such an arduous enterprise. But if democracy is to develop 
the natural right and liberty of man, if a substantial degree of 
economic equality is to be realized and if social and economic 
justice are to be realized for all, it is absolutely essential that a 
moral spirit for the quest of cultural values should pervade 
mankind. No great work has ever been achieved without a 
spirit of dedication and self-devotion. Hence if the spirit of 
democracy has to succeed it is indispensable that the citizens 
should be inspired by a spirit of conquest of egoistic and lustful 
propensities. Unless moral democracy becomes a matter of 
general world-view it is not possible even to realize political 
democracy. Only religion which teaches the transience of 
worldly passions and satisfactions can generate in man the 
necessary spirit of self-control and self-abnegation tvhiclt arc 
needed to make possible great sacrifices in achieving the victo- 
ries of culture and democracy. A philosophy of culture and 
democratic freedom based merely on social and conventional 
expediency or on pragmatic rules of the game will land man- 
kind in disaster. The Greek Sophists had attempted to base 
justice and law on convention. But against them, Plato pointed 
out that justice is a virtue of the soul of man. If expediency, 
pragmatic conventions and temporary rules of success become 
the determinants of action, then we leave the way open to 
opportunism, competition and moral instability. Expediency 
eventually culminates in egoism and also in fascism. Whatever 
brings success becomes the norm and criterion of action. In 
such a condition there is no stable kingdom of moral values. 
The quest of temporary success destroys the integration of 
personality. Only when man accepts the ontology of axiologi- 
cal structure provided by moral and spiritual culture, and only 
when he is willing to allow others the liberal and democratic 
right of enjoying the heritage of culture equally with himself, 
can he be said to have grown in the awareness of the sanctity 
and worth of the human personality. But the acceptance of an 
axiological cultural ontology and democratic means can be 
postulated only upon a fundamental spirit of religious devotion 
to the good and the true. Such a synthetic integral perspective 
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of religion as a cohesive force is needed for an adequate deve- 
lopment of culture and for the realization of democracy not 
only as a political formula but in the diverse domains of human 
existence. This does represent a distant prospect of a millenni- 
alistic vision but we can begin the journey today and now. 
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O ne of the fundamental and distinctive characteristics of man 
is freedom. The material universe presents the spectacle 
of fixity, rigidity, density and immobility and wherever there is 
movement it appears as the impulsion of an external impetus 
or of a powerful natural force and energy. The plant and the 
animal worlds do not have freedom although the latter have 
some partial liberty of action. Compared to the plant and the 
animal worlds man has freedom but that is not enough. As a 
baby and as a child, one is completely helpless and entirely 
dependent on others. During adolescence a person dreams of 
mighty ambitious projects but soon when he has to face the 
grave problems of the world he gives way to despair.^ Age 
makes a man tame and he craves for adjustment with the 
world and for peace .and security. The early spirit of rebellion 
and assertion seems to ebb away with the advance of years. 
Old age reveals to him the necessity of a psychological leaning 
on the higher powers and therefore he begins a search for trans- 
terrestrial values and goals— God, freedom, immortality, bliss, 
supreme saving gnosis and knowledge, cosmic consciousness etc. 
From the above description of the psychological transformation 
of man that I have given, it may appear that the desire for 
freedom is more or less an intermittent ambition of the earlier 
years in a person's life and the chances of its realization are al- 
most absent in face of the stupendous power of natural neces- 
sity, social insecurity and the final disaster of death. Even the 
collective enterprises of mankind seem destined for the same 
inevitable fate of extinction. Gone are Alexander, Hannibal, 
Caesar and Hitler, and obliterated from the face of the earth 
are the great Pharonic kingdoms, the Sumerian and the 
Semitic cultures of Babylonia, the civilizations of Crete and 
Lydia and the splendors of Athens, Rome and Carthage. Only 
colossal nihilism generated by eternal time, supreme in its 
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freedortij we find taught especially in Vedantism and in tlic 
positivistic schools of Mahayana Buddhism. The reality of a 
transcendent consciousness has been affirmed even by modern 
mystics like Vivekananda, Ramatirtha and Aurobindo. As is 
evident, this transcendent consciousness is a matter of subjective 
realization. As an intellectual I do not find this concept avail* 
able for large-scale socialization and generalization. Even if it 
be a truth of super-mind and super-nature it is meant for a few 
mystic souls. If somehow the transcendent reality could be 
conceived as a moral being and as vitally interested in my life 
and my destiny, I may find this gospel attractive. For myself, 
my life and destiny are supremely important. I do not feel 
exultant at the prospects of a non-human transcendent con- 
sciousness but even if it may appear a little paradoxical I 
will relish the idea of transccndent-moral being interested in 
human welfare whom I can realize through and in my own 
consciousness. 

Sometimes the gospel of a transcendent consciousness 
appears a little too remote and idealistic. Hence some tcacliers 
inculcate the theory of a cosmic consciousness. Limitation, death, 
desire, incapacity, frustration, despair, disease and constancy of 
want are the main reasons which hinder a man’s freedom. They 
proceed from his ego. A man has forgotten his natural herit- 
age, his cosmic patrimony and has identified himself with the 
body and the mind. This has resulted in an alienation and 
estrangement from the spirit. Spiritual freedom means the 
attainment of a cosmic consciousness. If there is an expansion 
Sitvf cxicashn of the empiVicaf consciousness there wiff he the 
dawn of a large awareness, what Sri Aurobindo called “self- 
awareness and cosmic awareness”. The real culprit is the 
human ego, the blundering individualizing consciousness that 
creates the appearance of bondage. So far as the attainment 
of this consciousness is concerned, sometimes it appears that it 
is consequent on a spiritual opening and unfoldment. But per- 
haps there is a more human way to attain it — through the puri- 
fication of emotions and feelings and also through the media of 
artistic and poetic creation and appreciation, it is possible to 
attain that. Robert Blake and Rabindranath Tagore and 
sometimes even Wordsworth speak of a poetic realizability of 
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cosmic consciousness. Kant referred to the presence of a 
general and universal element in the moments of aesthetic per- 
ceptions and Hegel tliouglit that art ^vas a moment of the 
absolute spirit. Tlic concept of a cosmic consciousness appears 
inspiring to me but I fee! that perhaps I do not have the 
emotional and the volitional accomplishments and gifts neces- 
sary for the realization of this consciousness. Hence as an in- 
tellectual, here also I feel rebuffed. 

A third type of spiritual freedom is inculcated in the 
Samkhya philosophy. The operations of a mechanical nature 
are responsible for all the actions and sufferings in the world. ' 
The transparent Punisha has forgotten his immutable pure 
luminous self-knowledge and has, by the force of ignorance and 
inconscience, associated and merged himself with Prakrili. 
Hegel conceives of immersion into nature (with the consequent 
absence of the knowledge of spirit as freedom) to be the cause 
of the absence offreedom in the Oriental civilizations of China, 
India and Persia. The subject or the Purusha is advised by the 
Samkhya to progressively dissociate himself from associations 
with Prakriti. But even this Samkhya gospel of spiritual free- 
dom does not appear completely satisfying to me. Anthropo- 
logy, social psychology especially of the behavioristic school, 
and historical sociology bring forward the concept of the social 
self.*' ‘My’ and *1’ are also considered to be social emergents. 
There is nothing like an abstract singular T’. There is an I 
only in relation to society. Only in my struggles and processes 
of adjustment against and with nature and society, am I con 
scious of myself as a spiritual agent and creative subject. Nature 
is not completely separate from me. I am a part of nature. 
The concerted efforts of man have changed the face of n^ure 
during the centuries of historical evolution and, as Kar arx 
teaches, in changing external nature man also transforms ns 
own human nature. In the light of the modern social sciences 
and their researches, the Vedantic-Samkhya process 
sive de-individualization or isolation appears to be an a s r 
gospel. 

A fourth variant of the gospel of spiritual freedom appea 


^ Cf. the writings of G. H. Mead. 
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in German Idealism. Kant, Fichte and Hegel accepted the 
creative role of thehuman subject in the epistemological process. 
German metaphysical idealism conceives the subject (not the 
empirical ego but the transcendental ego) or the spirit as free- 
dom. Hegel thought that a determinate sclf-consclons realization 
and acceptance of the universality and actuality of Silllichkeit 
(ethical substance) amounted to freedom. He wanted to replace 
the diremption (seperation) of consciousness by a synthetic 
approach. From German idealism, Marx derived the principle 
of the human subject as a contributory factor in the process of 
knowledge. According to Marx, the end of the reign of necessity 
is consequent upon a dialectical knowledge of the processes of 
nature and society. Dialectics is not merely a body of positive 
knowledge but also is the key for the rationalization of social 
and economic processes. The expropriation of the expropriators 
by the revolutionary organizations of the proletariat and the 
augmentation of social capital and its equitable distribution 
would lead to the release of the suppressed energies of man. 
Hence Marxists think that communism will end thepre-hisloric 
period of necessity and begin the period of freedom. But .time 
has revealed the barbaric, brutal and aggressive shape of 
militant communism. 

We find three approaches to the problem of the conquest of 
necessity which is the stark reality of external nature. Accord- 
ing to the Gita, mechanical necessity can be conquered by 
a spiritual realization. Nature will become a passive exter- 
nality if a man becomes a conscious instrument (riifnitta) of the 
spiritual being- According to Hegel, political freedom is 
realized in the state which is the divine idea on earth and the 
perfect actuality of rationality. Spirit as freedom is realized, 
according to Hegel, by philosophical cognition. Hence both 
the Gita and Hegel accept that some form of knowledge — spiri- 
tual realization or dialectics— is the way to the attainment 
of freedom. Marx teaches a secularized materialistic version 
of the Hegelian formula. But inspite of totally divergent pre- 
suppositions, the Gita, Hegel and Marx are united on one 
point— all three of them teach that the mechanical necessity of 
external nature can be conquered and eliminated only by 
su^rior knowledge. I agree with Marx to the extent that the 
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latter teaches that by tlic growing incorporation of scientific 
knowledge in the comprehension and arrangement of natural 
and social processes man can realize freedom. To take a 
concrete example — disease. The character of necessity that 
formerly applied to disease has been partially eliminated by the 
growth of medical science. But if the followers of Marx think 
that dialectical knowledge can totally eliminate necessity they 
are Utopian. Tlic blind cosmic forces that keep man under 
subjection arc perhaps too powerful. I am not preaching 
pessimism but am only emphasizing the immanent limitation of 
knowledge. ^Ve can, for example, conquer to a great extent 
disease but cannot eliminate death. 

Sometimes the word spiritual also comprehends the moral 
and the ethical. At times the spiritual and the ethical are 
identified. Absolute idealism whether it be of Vedanta, Brad- 
ley, Bosanquet or Aurobindo teaches that the ultimate reality 
is not constituted on ethical patterns. Ethics is a creation of 
the human mind and is relevant to our universe. But if we do 
not pursue this metaphysical distinction between the spiritual 
and the moral, we often find that spiritual freedom means 
ethical freedom. In this sense spiritual freedom means a 
disciplined rational and moral life. Hence we can take the con- 
ception of conti'ol of passions and emotions as the fifth meaning 
of spiritual freedom. Socrates and Plato taught that virtue is 
kno>vledge. According to Plato, the philosophical comprehen- 
sion of the whole, attained by the knowledge of the mathemati- 
cal sciences which find their culmination in the philosophical 
concept of the Idea of the Good can make possible the adequate 
practice of justice which is the foundation and basis of know - 
ledge, courage and balanced appetitic satisfactions. Plato 
always emphasizes the necessity of self-restraint. Aristotle is 
the philosopher of moderation — the doctrine of the ethical 
tnean. Stoicism teaches control over passions. Rousseau 
thinks that only control of passions can lead to tiic growth o 
moral liberty. Enshrinement of liberty means being trulj one s 
self, according to Bosanquet, and a man can be his true sclfonI> 
by control of temporary passions. In European ethics, wc fine 
the Spinozistic-Kantian gospel of constraint over passions as 
the way to liberty. Spinoza completely denied freedom of will 
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in the metaphysical domain but stood for a rational control of 
emotions. Since the Rigveda onwards, Indian thought has 
championed the cause of Dharma, Vrata, Rita, the Eightfold way 
of the Buddhists, the Tamos and JViyamiW of Patanjali’s Yoga and 
the Sadhana Chaiuslaya of the Vedanta. In modern India, 
Tagore, Gandhi and Aurobindo advocate the conception of 
spiritual freedom as founded upon restraint. Tagore’s concep- 
tion of “the religion of man** refers to the emergence of the uni- 
versal man — a possibility which can be realized only by the eli- 
mination of lust and passion. Tagore condemned Western 
nationalism as organized mechanical wanton agresslveness and 
hoped that perhaps the emancipation of man would come by 
active acceptance of Eastern teachings. So far, the concept of 
truth was conceived only as an ethical category. Gandhi abso- 
lutized this notion and taught a concept of truth as ultimate 
reality. According to Aurobindo, the desire for liberty is 
implanted by God in man. Freedom means obedience to the 
laws of one’s real being which is the same as the cosmic spiritual 
being. The conceptualization of freedom in terms of obedience 
is a secularization of Christianity and is found in Hobbes, 
Rousseau and Bosanquet.^ Aurobindo’s tlacory shows the in- 
fluence of the BhagavadgUa which teaches conformity to one’s 
svadharma. Althougli control of passions has been the supreme 
ethical teaching of Indian philosophy and thought and has been 
prcaclicd perhaps in India more than in the West, still I feel 
that the peculiar theoretical formulation that freedom depends 
on control of passions and in obedience to the laws of one’s 
being is indicative of Western influence on modern Indian 
thinkers.* To modern intellectuals this conception will appear 
plausible. Every sensitive man can experience a sense of power 
and freedom in leading a life of restraint. Unregencratc 
sensual and hedonistic life leads to ultimate dissolution and 
exhaustion. A life of restraint docs bestow jihysical, vital and 
mental vigor and these in turn generate freedom. Absolute 
freedom is a poetic dream but one certainly can attain partial 
freedom by a life of self-control and discipline. The moralizing 

* l_or detailed investigation into this problem sec V. P. Varma, 

* PAiloio/jAy of Sii Aurobindo, pp. 377-79. 
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role of social codes, conventions and communal formulas has 
been accepted not only by metaphysicians like Aristotle, Hegel 
and Bradley but also by modern social psychologists and socio- 
logists. Sometimes external moral norms become inwardized 
as canons of personal action and this helps the process of socia- 
lization of man. I do agree with Kant and German idealists in 
thinking that mere freedom or free action is not enough. It is 
necessary to obtain the self-consciousness of freedom. Self- 
consciousness is the characteristic of freedom as distinguished 


from the acceptance of mere external obligations and confor- 
mity. I think that this ethical conception of spiritual freedom 
not only can help man in re-shaping his life but has also a very 
great social significance. 

Sometimes spiritual freedom is also used to mean intellectual 
freedom. The subtle distinction between the mind and the 
spirit— Manas and Alman—theLt we find in the Vedantic 
Sophy is not found in Hellenic thought where the psjehe^ stands 
for both. Of course, European metaphysics does distinguish 
between the psychic and the cosmic spirit but perhaps the 
distinction between the spiritual and the mental is not very 
elaborately marked out in European thought. Oftentimes when 
political scientists and sociologists speak of spiritual freedom 
they mean intellectual freedom. When a materialist an 
atheist like Lenin says that religion leads to spiritual degra a 
tion of man he means moral and intellectual degradations. ^ t 
times people talk of the absence of spiritual freedom in ovie 

Russia and the eastern democracies. They have in min ,t c , 
the absence of freedom of speech and communication. o 
exponents of democracy talk of the spiritual superiority 
democratic philosophy and institutions and they have in 
the view that an autonomous exercise of political c | . 

decision leads to the growth of the personality o man. ‘ 

freedom in this sense of intellectual freedom las 
championed by Milton and John S. Mill. Milton ' 

“Give me the liberty to know to .^Tct 

freely according to conscience, Truth put 

(Truth) and falsehood grapple ; who eve 
to the worse, in a free and open encoun ^ -y I'yiji, print 
iron yoke of outward confomuty vet Iiaunts us.” 

upon our necks ; the ghost of a linen decency >et l.au 
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Milton’s championship of intellectual freedom received 
further reinforcement at the hands of Mill. He formulated the 
famous distinction between self-regarding and other-regarding 
actions. He categorically stated that only on the ground of 
self-protection could mankind, individually or collectively, 
interfere with the liberty of action of any of their members. 
According to Mill human civilization has advanced not by 
conformity but by the actions and formulas of the dis- 
senters. Hence he says that a citizen “cannot rightfully 
be compelled to do or forbear because it will be better for 
him to do so, because it will make him happier, because in 
the opinion of others, to do so would be wise or even right... 
Mankind are greater gainers by suffering each other to live 
as seems good to themselves, than compelling each other to live 
as seems good to the rest.” Plato in the Republic advocated the 
rigid censorship of the works of theologians, comedians, trage- 
dians and artists. He wanted the expulsion of Homer and 
Hesoid, The Cliristian scholastics were stahvarts of conformity. 
Islam and John Calvin have been authoritarians. Against the 
attempts of authoritarian coercion we find that moral and 
intellectual rebels have stood for the claims of freedom. Spiri- 
tual freedom in the sense of toleration of divergent and radically 
difiTcrcnl opinions lias been a cardinal tenet of Hinduism. In 
Rock Edict XII Asoka accepts the creed of toleration or 
sQjuativaya. Intellectual freedom and political toleration of 
opponents have been preached and institutionalized in the 
democratic countries of the West. In this sense we can say 
that democracy has advanced the cause of spiritual freedom. 
Democracy is based on the devices of argumentation, negotia- 
tion, compromise and settlement. It does not believe in a final 
decisive voice of an all-powerful leader imbued with extra- 
oixlinary vision. If any person assumes unusual importance 
and power on the political scene he is a danger to democracy’. 
He may respect the forms but cleverly destroys the spirit of 
democracy. Democracy docs not primarily mean good govern- 
ment but aims to provide the institutional mcclianism for self- 
government by the masses. But how can the majority of people 
or tlicir representatives arrive at a political decision through 
contlici of contrary opinions if there is behind everything else 
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In whatsoever sphere it may be, freedom, if realized, conduces 
to the growth and extension of 'a man’s personality and enables 
him to realize his autonomy and individuality against alien 
cosmic and social forces. Spiritual freedom should not be 
interpreted as an exclusive mystic or religious consciousness. 
Spirit is the organic synthetic totality of man’s being — physical, 
vital, moral and intellectual or perhaps even transcendental. 
Hence spiritual freedom has to be realized as a comprehensive 
imperative. A comprehensive philosophy of education has 
necessarily to bear in mind this great concept of spiritual 
freedom. 
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